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ARTICLE I. 


PAGANISM A DEMON WORSHIP.* 


WHEN the apostle affirms with emphasis, “ But I say that 
the things that the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils 
and not to God,” he fully sustains the position which we 
mean to take in this Article. It is, that all Pagan nations, 
so far as they are religious at all, are devoted to the service 
of the great adversary of God and man. Holy Scripture 
further teaches us that it is the will of Jesus that his friends 
shall go to them all, and tell them what he has done and 
endured to savegthem from the degrading service of the devil; 
and that the story of the cross—the doctrines of Jesus— 
if received, will certainly effect the complete and eternal 
salvation of every one who receives them. This is what every 
true friend of the Redeemer must believe. ‘To carry out the 





* The special value of this Article consists in the fact, that its author was 
for many years a missionary among the Dahkotas, and gives the results 
of his own observations as bearing upon the question discussed. From the 
prejudice of education and the beauty of the classic writings, we are all inclined 
practically to doubt that the Greeks and Romans, in common with all other 
Pagan nations, worshipped demons. This Article, we hope, will tend to sup- 
plant esthetic sentiment by Scripture truth. Though not essential to the 
argument, we have felt unwilling to erase the warm-hearted appeal to the 
Church.—EpiTors. 
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purposes of Jesus, in this respect, and by this means to do 
this work, is that to which each of them has, directly or indi- 
rectly, solemnly consecrated himself. Yet, that there is a 
great amount of practical unbelief in Christian churches, in 
our own country and all over the Christian world, on this mo- 
mentous subject, is abundantly evinced, by the general apathy 
of both ministers and people, by the feeble efforts of the 
churches, the smallness of the number of those who are found 
willing to engage directly in this work, and by the insufficiency 
of the sums which are contributed to meet the pecuniary de- 
mands of such an enterprise as the evangelization of the world. 

It is true that there is, at the present time, a considerable 
degree of interest in missions manifested in all the different 
branches of the Christian Church, which has greatly increased 
during the last fifty years, and which is still increasing. The 
assurance that it will still increase more and more is a matter 
of great joy. Individuals have evinced, and are now evincing, 
in a high degree, the spirit of apostles—the spirit of Jesus; and 
by the public consecration of themselves, and of all that they 
had of a secular nature, either in possession or in prospect, to 
this work, have demonstrated that they believed the teachings 
of the merciful Saviour in this matter, and that they believed 
with all the heart. 

Still, it is painfully evident, that the churches are, to-day, 
far behind the spirit of their Lord, and that the individuals 
who even approach the standard of the apostles, and of the 
Great Captain of the Christian host, in zeal and effort, and 
sacrifice of ease, to carry out the purposes of God’s grace, in 
behalf of the idolatrous nations of the earth, are, in propor- 
tion, as but one to a thousand. 

The millions of those who compose the churches, believe, or 
profess to believe, that the teachings of the Bible are the 
teachings of God. They profess to believe that man is lost 
in sin, that Jesus toiled and died to save him, and that nothing 
else can save him, except the provisions of the Gospel. Hach 
one of these millions professes to believe that it is the expressed 
will of the risen Redeemer, that he should make it the great 
and all-absorbing business of life, the whole life, so far as he 
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is able to do it, in his own person, or by the agency of others, 
to tell every human being, plainly and earnestly, that Christ 
died for him, and to strive to win his soul to Jesus. Every 
one of these many millions professes to believe, that the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ is so wedded to the divine power, 
that it will certainly effect the complete and eternal salvation 
of every one who receives it. They profess to be in full sym- 
pathy with him who loved all and died for all, and with the 
apostle of the Gentiles when he said, The love of Christ con- 
straineth us, for we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
all dead, and that he died for all, that they who live should 
live henceforth not unto themselves, but unto him who died for 
them and rose again. Every one of them has openly declared, 
that he is alive to his responsibility to his blessed Redeemer, 
and that he has taken the unalterable resolution that he will 
meet and live his responsibility. He has, in the most solemn 
and affecting manner, entered into an especial agreement with 
God, his Father, his Saviour, his Sanctifier and Comforter, and 
with the Church, that he will devote his life, his thoughts, his 
feelings, his efforts, his substance and his prayers, to the ser- 
vice of Jesus, to carry out and complete that which was so 
well begun by the apostles of Jesus; and yet, notwithstanding 
all these professions, Pagans may be counted by tens and by 
hundreds of millions who have not even heard the name of 
Jesus. Hundreds of millions have not a solitary friend to 
point them to the Lamb of God; to the blood of the atone- 
ment. 

As we run our eye hastily over the nations, we see only here 
and there one or two, or it may be, half-a-dozen, resolute sol- 
diers of Jesus, standing alone, in the midst of the camp of the 
enemy, toiling at mighty odds to subdue them to Jesus, and 
who are often obliged to feel that, in a great measure, they 
lack the support of even the sympathetic feeling of their pro- 
fessed brethren and sisters in Cffrist. They are obliged to:see 
door after door open before them, in the good providence of 
God, for the entrance of Christianity, and no one appears 
to enter and carry through it the Gospel of salvation. They 
often hear the Macedonian cry come up from the perishing 
millions, and they echo that cry in the ears of the churches 
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at home, and still there is no response, or if the churches return 
an answer, it is often only that the treasuries are empty, or 
that the men cannot be found who are willing to go; while it 
is well known that multitudes, in these very churches, are 
amassing wealth by hundreds, by thousands, and by tens of 
thousands, and that scores and hundreds of ministers even are 
seeking in vain to crowd themselves into the towns and cities 
of our own country, many of which are already more than 
supplied. Does not this state of things evince an astonishing 
amount of unbelief on the part of multitudes of the professed 
friends of Jesus and of his cause on earth? If not, what 
does it mean, when we see countless multitudes of our fellow 
creatures, groping their dark way down to the regions of death 
and hell, perishing for lack of knowledge, with no one to instruct 
them, while our churches are full of the professed followers of 
the toiling, suffering, self-sacrificing Saviour, who are loading, 
burdening, themselves with costly but useless, and often dis- 
gusting, ornaments, to feed their vanity, and luxuriating in 
wealth, while their Lord’s treasury is empty, or only stingily 
supplied with a very small part of the unused surplus of the 
proud rich, mingled with the mites of the poor? When we 
hear the perishing nations prolong their deep groans for help, 
which groans have gone up to heaven and stirred the compas- 
sionate love of God, induced him to become incarnate, and 
shed his blood for them, and yet such multitudes of those who 
profess to be in full sympathy with him are as unmoved as if 
they were mere machines? 

The churches do not believe the testimony of Scripture 
touching this matter. They do not believe that the heathen 
will be turned into hell, with all the nations that forget God. 
They do not believe that it is the will of Jesus that they shall 
go every where to teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. They 
do not believe that the Gospel can renovate and save the de- 
graded and idolatrous nations, and that there is no other 
name, except the name of Jesus, given under heaven whereby 
we must be saved. They do not believe that he that hath the 
Son hath life, and that he that hath not the Son hath not life. 
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They do not believe that they are bound by the bonds of the 
Gospel to evangelize the nations. They do not half believe. 

What does the Gospel demand of our faith in this matter? 
The very provisions of the Gospel indicate what we are to 
believe concerning the character and condition and prospect 
of Pagan idolaters—of all those for whom its provisions have 
been made. We do not need to go to them to learn what are 
their necessities. It is a glorious and solemn truth, that Jesus 
Christ came to seek and to save those that were lost; to bring 
back to God those who were gone away from God, and the 
inspired apostle tells us, that the nations of the earth are 
without God in the world. It is true that they are not with- 
out religion, for in all things we find that they are still, as in 
Paul’s time, too superstitious—too wahkan. But what does 
Paul say of their religion? The things that the Gentiles sacri- 
fice, they sacrifice to devils and not to God. If anywhere on 
earth, we might expect to find the knowledge of the true God, 
where the sacred writings were unknown, surely it should have 
been among some of those people who had been so long favoured 
with the teachings of the philosophers and moralists of Greece 
and Rome. But Paul and his associates canvassed the Roman 
Empire, which had swallowed up the States of Greece, and did 
they find it? No. They found those nations all dead in tres- 
passes and sins. God was not known. Even those Roman 
officers who had long been stationed in the province of Judea, 
who read the Hebrew Scriptures, who gave much alms to 
the people, who built synagogues, and who thus learned to pray 
to God, even they stood in perishing need of the gracious pro- 
visions of the Gospel. What did Paul think of this matter? 
Read his description of Pagans in his letter to the Romans, 
the best, because the most truthful, description of the character 
of Pagans that has ever been written; or read the significa- 
tion of the labors of Paul’s life, and learn what sentiments he 
entertained. 

Now shall we believe the scope of the whole Gospel scheme, 
the munifest design of all the Gospel provisions, the direct and 
unequivocal declarations of the sacred writings, the reality and 
honesty of the lives and deaths too, of Jesus and of the apos- 
tles whom he had chosen; or shall we believe the contrary and 
stupifying testimony of those liberal moralists who make no 
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pretensions to piety, and of those professed friends of Christ 
who would have us think that the poor heathen are doing the 
best they can do in religion, that they are sincere, and hearty, 
and zealous in their way, and that the merciful God will accept 
their good intentions and forgive their errors; and thus, in our 
faith and sympathy, give the lie to the teachings, and insult 
the death agonies of the world’s Redeemer? The fact is, “the 
poor Indian’ —the Pagan—does not “see God,” but demons, 
“in the clouds, and hears them in the wind.” “Jehovah” 7s not 
“in every clime adored.” The poet uttered a great falsehood, 
for the ‘heathen know not God.” They do not know any more 
of God now than they did when Jesus lived on earth, and when 
Peter and Paul preached and wrote. ‘No man knoweth who 
the Father is but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son doth 
reveal him.” 

Let us look at this subject as facts present it to us at the 
present time; let us read a chapter from the great book of 
demon worship—that worship which has for long ages been 
celebrated with all the zeal and devotion which even devils 
could demand, along the rivers, in the forests, and over the 
plains of Minnesota, by those strange, those mysterious people, 
who so lately occupied the points where now stand our towns 
and villages, and those fertile fields whence come the rich agri- 
cultural products with which our granaries are now filled. When 
we think of them, in all their physical, and social, and political 
degradation, we feel sad; and when we see that this is only the 
legitimate fruit of that spiritual tyranny which binds them in 
bondage to the devil, we could sit down and weep over them as 
Christ wept over Jerusalem. Darkness broods over their souls. 
No ray of light beams on their anxious mind. To them, heaven 
and earth are full of demons, rankling with hate, engaged in 
eternal strife, but there is no glimpse of the Almighty God of 
love and grace to calm their agitated mind, and soothe their 
sorrow. Dread of future evil fills their souls, and through fear 
of death they are all their lifetime subject to bondage. Chains 
of ignorance bind and devils oppress them. They are slaves 
to the hateful wahkan, and they bow down their back always. 

When we get the idea which the Indian attaches to the term 
wahkan, we have a correct and full idea of all that is called 
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god by him, or that he worships. The Dahkotah gods are 
Tahkooh-Wahkan, 7. e., that which is wahkan. The objects of 
their superstition are almost numberless, but wahkan is the 
chief quality of them all; and the chief difference among their 
gods is that some are wahkan for one purpose and some for 
another, some to a greater and some to a less degree. We 
believe that what is expressed by this term is the only quality 
that these Indians deify. This they do revere whenever they 
see it, and they see it everywhere. The word signifies any- 
thing which an ignorant savage cannot comprehend—anything 
that is strange or mysterious. 

We have been as familiar with the Dahkotah mind on this 
subject as we could be, being with them in a great variety of 
circumstances, and for a long time, and constantly studying 
this subject with intense interest, yet have we never been able 
to discover any evidence that they divide those imaginary beings 
whom they worship, into classes of good and evil. We find no 
reason to believe that the Dahkotahs ever distinguished what is 
termed the GREAT Spirit from their other divinities, till they 
were taught to do so by men of other nations, who were ac- 
quainted with the teachings of the Bible. They have no chants, 
nor feasts, nor sacrificial rites, which have any reference to 
such a being, who is superior to all other beings, that we have 
been able to discover, except it may be some, that there is satis- 
factory evidence to show are of recent origin, and which do not 
properly belong to their system. Even the name which they 
give to the Great Spirit now, is simply, the Great Wahkan. 

The Indians are sometimes evidently ashamed to have the 
white man know what is the object of some of their religious 
performances, and they may tell us that their medicine-dance, 
wahkan-wahehepe, has respect to the Great Spirit, but we 
know positively that both the medicine-dance, and the me- 
dicine-feast were, according to their belief, instituted by a 
great imaginary monster, whose spirit pervades the earth 
and the water, and which they call the OANKTAYHE. ‘The cele- 
brated medicine sack is also from him, and their most respect- 
able and important religious rites have respect to this object 
of superstition, and to the souls of dead men. Mr. Carver re- 
lates a strange ceremony, the performance of which he wit- 
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nessed when with them, the object of which he tells us, was to 
obtain an interview with the Great Spirit. But this assertion 
only proves that he assumed to know, what he did not know; 
for we have learned certainly, that in the performance of that 
same ceremony, there is no reference whatever to such a being, 
but that the object of it is to propitiate the favor of another of 
their imaginary gods, which they term 7ah-koo-shkan-shkan, a 
god which is by far the most wantonly wicked, and outrage- 
ously cruel, and capricious, and deceitful, and false, of their 
numerous demons; so that if there is one of their gods who is 
more completely a devil than the others, this is the one. He 
is believed to dwell in stones, and implements of war, and is 
constantly served by them through fear. To him belong the 
armour-feast, wotahway wohanpe, and the vapor-bath, enepe. 
It is true that the Dahkotahs do sometimes appeal to the Great 
Spirit, when in council with white men, but not near so often 
as interpreters do itforthem. Their appeals are to the Zah- 
koo wahkan, not toa Great Wahkan—to the gods, not to a Great 
God. When they do appeal to the Great Spirit, it is done 
from respect to the white man’s religion, and Christian wor- 
ship is by them often distinguished from heathen worship, by 
this term, the worship of the Great Spirit. They know not 
God. There is no idea of the true God to be found in their 
whole system, except as Europeans have introduced it. Even 
the idea of eternal existence, the mind of the Indian does not 
seem to have conceived, and all their gods are mortal. They 
are continued by succession. They are male and female like 
the gods of the Greeks, and subject to the same physical laws 
of propagation generally, as mere animals are. 

We deem it out of place here, to say anything, in particular, 
concerning the form or mode of the physical manifestation of 
the gods, or of the places of their abodes, and will only remark 
in passing, that.they are engaged in constant and deadly strife 
among themselves, and the different classes feel the same in- 
veterate hatred towards each other, that is seen to exist be- 
tween the different tribes of Indians. 

The representatives of the Dahkotah gods on earth, are what 
we call medicine-men, but in their own dialect they are more 
appropriately termed wahkan men, vechashtah wahkan. These 
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men are gods with diminished proportions, and differ from other 
men, in that they do not come into existence, in human form, 
in the same order of nature. According to the account which 
these men and women too, for females are sometimes wahkan, 
give of themselves, they first wake into conscious existence 
mysteriously floating in ether. As the winged seed of the 
thistle or of the cotton-wood is floated in the air, so they are 
gently wafted by the intelligent influence of the “ Four-winds,” 
or by Tahkoo-shkan-shkan, through the regions of the air, un- 
til they are eventually conducted to the abode of some one of 
the superior gods, by whom they are received into the most 
intimate communion. Here they remain until they become 
familiar with the abilities, desires, caprices and employments 
of that particular class of the Zahkoo wahkan. They become 
assimilated to them in all their wahkan qualities, imbibing 
their spirit, and becoming thoroughly acquainted with all the 
chants, feasts, fasts, dances and sacrificial rites, which it is 
deemed necessary to impose on men in this life. In this man- 
ner, some of them are believed to pass through a succession of 
inspirations, with various classes of the superior divinities, un- 
til they are completely wahkanized, and prepared for human 
incarnation. 

In particular, they are invested with the irresistible powers 
of the gods, to do good or evil, their knowledge and cunning, 
and with their everywhere present influence over mind, instinct 
and passion. They are taught how to inflict diseases and to 
heal them, to discover things which are concealed from those 
who are merely human, to manufacture implements of war, and 
infuse into them the missive power, the tonwan of the divini- 
ties, and to perform all sorts of wonders. This process of in- 
Spiration is termed, Zahkoo wahkan ehahmnahpe, dreaming 
of the gods. 

Thus qualified for his mission, this germ of the future medicine- 
man is again committed to the direction of the winds of heaven, 
and rides forth on their wings in silent majesty. From this fa- 
vored position, he surveys the condition of men, and deliberately 
selecting a place in which to exhibit himself to mortals, humbly 
enters the body of an unborn infant, and in due time, thus 
concealed, effects his entrance into this world, to serve the 
mysterious purposes for which the demons have designed him. 
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It may not be out of place, here, to remark, that when one 
of these wahkan men dies, he returns to the abode of his god, 
and receives a new inspiration. He is thus qualified for a se- 
cond incarnation, and to serve another generation of men, in 
some other partof our world. In this manner they pass through 
four incarnations, and then retire to their primitive nothing- 
ness.* 

Now, as we proceed we shall see what use these characters make 
of their assumed superhuman powers, and what their people think 
ofthem. It has been well said that it is with the human mind and 
heart, as with plants which draw from the surrounding soil, 
only that which is congenial to their nature, and esséntial to their 
growth. This assertion appears to be very truthful. The pure 
mind and clean heart, even in the midst of heathenism, will draw 
an abundance of support and nutriment, and grow up more and 
more into the love and likeness of the intelligent and holy di- 
vinity, while in the same surroundings, the savage mind and 
heart will become more and more savage, until it will ripen 
into a horrid demon. Blind credulity, and disgusting super- 
stition, are twin daughters of ignorance, and no absurdity is 
too great, or too clearly foolish to be heartily received by an 
ignorant savage, when cunningly presented to his mind and 
heart. These medicine-men are such, generally, as are born 
with an uncommon share cf shrewdness and impudence, and 
they combine whatever of talent they possess, for the benefit 
of the craft. While this is the case, the blind savage generally 
feels that he is in a world of mysteries, whether he has thoughts 
or not, and is oppressed with a consciousness that while all 
around him is beyond his control, and he comprehends nothing, 
he is constantly exposed to all evil. The very earth on which 
he treads teems with life incomprehensible. It is wahkan, and 
excites, by turns, all his superstitious hopes and fears, thrilling 
him with such joy as a savage can feel, or chilling him with tor- 
menting anxiety and dread. The vegetable covering of the 
earth, the forests, the streams, the lakes, the springs, the hills, 
the vales, are to him all full of awful mystery. He looks up 
to the sun, the moon and the stars, and sees so many gods and 





* These characters are believed, also, to appear often in the form of beasts, 
such as the wolt, the bear, buffalo, &c 
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goddesses gazing down upon him in silent dreadfulness. A 
thousand queries concerning these matters arise in his mind, 
but he hears no response except thata dreadful thrill runs 
through him, and with his hand on his mouth, he involuntarily 
exclaims, Wahkan! ahtay onshemahdah! We extends his 
propitiatory pipe in every direction, and lifting up his voice, 
weeps—chaykeyahs. When he enters upon the chase, to which 
stern necessity drives him for subsistence, the beast which he 
pursues to-day, shuns his approach, perhaps, apparently with 
the ability of an intelligent being, the art of a god, and to- 
morrow, seems to be completely destitute of even brutal in-° 
stinct, and has no ability to escape. Again he lays his hand 
upon his mouth, and wonders, while all the sentiments of his 
soul respond, Wahkan do! and he promptly pays his religious 
devotions to the spirit of the beast whose body lies dead at his 
feet, on which himself and family will feast at night. He sees 
at one time, a strong and active hunter and warrior, instantly 
seized with pain, and in a few hours expire in awful agony, and 
at another time, another waste away almost imperceptibly, 
without pain, through long years, and then die in utter stu- 
pidity, and again, amazed, he wails out the deep sentiments of 
his soul, and echo rolls back in wild notes on the night breeze, 
“ Wahkan do!” and in sullen silence, he resolves to offer the 
costly sacrifice of the medicine dance to the Oanktayhe, and to 
the souls of the dead. He still again sees one prostrated with 
racking pain in an instant, who suffers without mitigation fora 
time, and then almost as suddenly, eased and restored to his 
former health and vigor, while another drops, unnotified into 
the arms of death, and there is no apparent cause. Pains, 
often excruciating, on one part of his own body, at the next 
moment with the rapidity of thought, leap to another part, and 
then, perhaps, as suddenly vanish altogether, and his supersti- 
tious feelings vent themselves in a wild chant to the gods, and 
in the vapor-bath, it may be, he presents his body a living 
sacrifice to the Zahkoo shkan-shkan, or hangs himself sacredly 
to the elevated pole, in honor of the Wahkenyan, god of thun- 
der, or of the sun, as the medicine man may direct. 

We may sneer at such silliness, and say that it is all 
pretence, but all these and ten thousand other occurrences like 
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them, are to the savage practical realities, and in the midst of 
them—under them—he is born and reared, and his character 
isformed. As, therefore, the tinder is susceptible of ignition, 
so the savage mind is ready for deception, and hails with joy 
one who claims to comprehend and control these mysteries, ex- 
plain these occurrences, and successfully contend with all these 
intolerable evils; it waits for the wahkan man just as a suffer- 
ing, dying son of misery, waits for relief. 

To establish their claims to inspiration, these men and women 
artfully lay hold of all that is strange and mysterious, and, if 
possible, turn it to their advantage. To do this is the one ob- 
ject and effort of their lives. It is their study, day and night, 
in all circumstances, at all times, and on all occasions. They 
follow it as Death follows his victim, never turning or slacken- 
ing their pace. For this they use all means which are at their 
command, in season and out of season, like an earnest and un- 
principled aspirant for political office. They live and die for 
this. All are not, of course, equally successful; but all try, 
and do what they can to accomplish their object. 

They assume familiarity with whatever astonishes other peo- 
ple, with a degree of self-complacency, and an air of impudence 
and assurance, which, at the beginning, strike their people with 
amazement. They foretell future events with a degree of ac- 
curacy, or of ambiguity, sufficient for their purpose; those at 
one village affect to be familiar with what is transpiring at an- 
other village leagues distant; persons who are almost reduced 
to skeletons by wasting disease, are sometimes, in a day or two, 
restored to ease and health, apparently by their supernatural 
agency, and without the use of any natural means. When 
game is scarce, and the chase is unfruitful, when famine pinches 
the helpless infant, and its disconsolate mother, and even the 
proud hunter sits over his lodge fire, in silent gloom, relief 
often comes suddenly, in an unlooked-for, and even improbable 
manner, apparently through the influence of these demi-gods; 
or if their efforts to obtain relief are not successful, and the 
suffering is protracted, their want of success is attributed to 
the unexpiated sins of the people. By the mental illumination 
of the wahkan fires, obtained by the almost superhuman watch- 
ings, fastings, self-tortures, and efforts of these men, the posi- 
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tion and movements of an enemy are discovered, which is 
triumphantly proved when the little band of murderers return 
to the village bearing the bloody scalp, torn by them from a 
surprised and fallen foe. When occasion requires, they ap- 
pear to calm the tempest, or to raise the storm, to converse 
with the thunder and the lightning as with a familiar friend 
and equal; and if one of them is killed by the electric fluid, as 
sometimes happens, it only proves to the living the truth of 
all he taught them concerning the gods of thunder, and that 
they killed him for his sin against themselves. 

These men are not only in intimate and constant communion 
with the superior gods who are out of them, but they also have 
inferior gods dwelling in them, to satisfy whose cravings they 
frequently, with great parade, and in the most public manner, 
tear off with their teeth, and eat the raw, quivering, and bleed- 
ing flesh of newly-slaughtered animals, like starving beasts or 
birds of prey, thus devouring parts of dogs and fish entire, not 
excepting bones and scales; and we have been told that with 
apparent zest, they quaff human blood, which we believe to be 
true. They can eat raw, the heart of a murdered foe. 

By the performance of thousands and tens of thousands of 
wonders, like those we have specified, these pretenders triumph- 
antly substantiate their claims to divine inspiration, and they 
are fully believed to be the great power of the gods. If some 
are thought to be mere pretenders, this fact only turns to the 
advantage of those who, being more shrewd and wary, are 
successful. 

We have never known an individual among the savages with 
whom we were acquainted, who did not yield full credence to 
some of these god-men and god-women, except when their con- 
fidence in them had been destroyed by the introduction of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion among them. Such excep- 
tions, at the present time, are numerous. 

These wahkan qualities fit those who possess them, to act in 
any capacity, and in any emergency. 


THE PRIEST. 


As a priest, with all the assurance of an eye-witness, of an 
equal, of long and intimate communion with them, he bears tes- 
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timony for the divinities. He gives a minute and full descrip- 
tion of their physical appearance, their dwelling-place, and 
their attendants. He reveals their abilities, their dispositions, 
and their employments, as one who has been there and lived 
with them on terms of equality. He dictates prayers and 
chants, institutes dances, fasts, feasts, and sacrifices; defines 
sin and its opposite, and their consequences, and imposes upon 
the people a system of demonism and superstition, to suit their 
depraved tastes, and vile passions, and caprices, and circum- 
stances, and interests, as savages, with an air of authority and 
subtle cunning, which does seem to be almost super-human—a 
system so artful, so well adapted to their character, condition, 
and felt wants; so congenial to them, that it weaves into them, 
enters the body, soul, and spirit, and becomes a part of them, 
insuring their most obsequious submission to its demands. Sin 
consists in a want of conformity to, or transgression of, the ar- 
bitrary rules of the priest—the wahkan man—or a want of re- 
spect for his person and occupation; and the rewards and pu- 
nishments are of such a nature that there is no danger that 
they will not be understood and appreciated. In the capacity 
of a priest, the influence of these characters is so complete and 
universal, that scarce an individual among their people can be 
found, who is not a servile religionist. All are trained to tt 
with all diligence from their infancy. Muchas the savage loves 
ease and self-indulgence, we have known numerous instances 
where they cheerfully submitted themselves to almost any pri- 
vation, discomfort, and toil, for days and weeks, and even 
months together, in order to obtain the necessary provisions 
for a sacrifice, which the priest assured them the gods de- 
manded; and if they failed, they fully believed that the penalty 
would be the infliction of any one or of all the evils to which 
an Indian is subject. We will specify one instance. A man 
made a trip on foot, from the ‘ Little Rapids,” on the Minne- 
sota river, to Big Stone Lake, and brought on his back a pack 
of jerked buffalo meat, weighing probably sixty or seventy 
pounds, a distance of about two hundred miles, to be used in 
the Medicine dance, a sacrifice to the Oanktayhe, and to the 
souls of the dead. We travelled in company with him a part of 
the way, and knew that, weary and hungry as he was, his only 
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resting-place was the bare earth, and his only food was that 
which he picked up along the wilderness way, or begged of such 
travellers as he chanced to meet with; yet he plodded on, taci- 
turn and patient as a mule, for the priest had told him that it 
was the will of the Tahkoo wahkan. They will do and suffer 
anything that they can do and suffer, right or wrong, to com- 
ply with the arbitrary and capricious requisitions of the priest. 


THE WAR PROPHET. 

But the medicine-man, as a war leader, is not less necessary 
than as a priest. Every Dahkotah man, sixteen years old and 
upwards, is a soldier, and is formally enlisted into his service. 
From him he receives the spear and tomahawk, carefully con- 
structed after a model furnished from the armory of the gods, 
painted after divine prescriptions, and charged with the spirit 
and power—tonwan—of the divinities. From him, also, he re- 
ceives those paints which serve as an armature for the body. 
To obtain these necessary articles from the Mday-tah-hoon-kah, 
—for that is what the war leader is called—the proud applicant, 
is required to abase himself, and for a time become his servant, 
while he goes through with a tedious series of painful and ex- 
hausting performances, which are necessary on his part, to pre- 
pare him for so important a service. These performances con- 
sist chiefly of .vapour baths, fastings, chants, prayers, and 
nightly watchings. The spear and tomahawk being prepared, 
and thus duly consecrated and rendered wahkan, the person 
who is to receive them, with a most piteous wail, reverently 
approaches the Mday-tah-hoon-kah, and imploringly presents to 
him the pipe of prayer, as to a god. This done, he lays his 
trembling hand upon the sacred head of his master, and sobs 
out his desires, in substance as follows:—‘ Pity thou one who 
is poor and helpless, a woman, and confer on me the ability to 
perform manly deeds.” The prophet then, with the bearing of 
a god, presents to him the weapons desired, saying:—‘“‘ Go 
thou, and test the swing of this tomahawk, and the thrust of 
this spear; but when in triumph thou shalt return a man, for- 
get not thy vows to the Zahkoo-wahkan.” In this manner 
every young man is enlisted into the service of the medicine- 
man, as a war prophet, and enlisted for life. The weapons in 
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question are preserved by the Dahkotah warrior as sacredly as 
was the holy ark of the covenant by the religious Hebrew of 
ancient times. They are carefully wrapped in cloth, together 
with sacred plumes and pigments, and are laid outside of the 
lodge, in fair weather, every day, and may never be touched 
by an adult female. 

Every warrior feels that his success, both on the battle-field 
and in the chase, depends entirely, upon the strictness, prompt- 
ness, and constancy with which he adheres to the rules which 
are imposed upon him by this wabkan warrior. The armour 
feast is of almost daily occurrence, when the fruits of the chase 
are sufficient to support it; on which occasion these implements 
of savage murder are reverently unwrapped and exhibited, and 
perfumed with the smoke of burning incense around the smoking 
sacrifice. 

Thus the influence of the medicine-man as a murderer, per- 
meates the whole community, and it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate it. Those who are led by him will be murderers; and 
those who are thus bound to him will be led by him, unless they 
renounce their religion. Retaining their religion, they must 
of necessity be a nation of murderers. The Indian, if he can, 
will kill his hereditary foe, as long as he is a pagan. The fa- 
vour of the gods, and even his very manhood, depends upon it. 
They are not men till they have killed a foe. Till they do 
this, they may be insulted and abused in the most outrageous 
manner. I have known young men to be forced to put on the 
female dress, and thus exhibit themselves in the public dance 
as women, because they had not killed a foe. This is why the 
Indian will murder those of another tribe, if he can. 


THE DOCTOR. 


In the capacity of a doctor, Wahpeyah, the influence of these 
characters has scarcely any limits. He is as much revered, 
perhaps, as the superior gods themselves. The subordinate 
gods dwell in them, and confer on them the power to suck out 
disease from the human body, and to charm or drive away the 
gods who inflict diseases, by the music, or by the horrid ugli- 
ness of their chants. If these persons are long without prac- 
tice, it is said that they suffer much inconvenience from the 
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restlessness of the gods within them. This is the reason why 
they sometimes drink human blood, as has been already men- 
tioned. 

When one of these Wahpeyah has been respectfully called to 
minister to the relief of a poor sufferer, he has the patient laid 
on a blanket, on the ground, in a lodge vacated for the pur- 
pose, with the body chiefly naked. He also lays off his own 
clothes, except the middle cloth. After chants and prayers, 
the rattling of the sacred shell, and numerous other ceremo- 
nies, and uttering a variety of unearthly sounds, with an air 
and attitude of self-conceit and impudence which only a devil 
could inspire, he mutters out the following, or something like 
it:—“ The gods told me, that having this, 1 might approach 
the bones of a dead man even, and that they should live.”’ 
Tahkoo hoohahyah wankah ashtah, day yoohah ane day chen- 
han, nahzheen yahkeyay ktah chay, Tahkoo wahkan amak 
keyah chay. He then drops upon his knees by the side of the 
patient, and applying his mouth to the part of the body imme- 
diately over the seat of the disease, he sucks with the energy 
of a demon, at the same time rattling the shell with the utmost 
violence. In this manner, the god which is in the doctor, draws 
the disease from the poor sufferer. After thus applying him- 
self for a considerable time, like a beast in a rage, he suddenly 
starts to his feet in apparent agony. He utters dreadful 
sounds and groans, which can be distinctly heard for a mile or 
more, violently strikes his side with his hand, and the earth 
with his feet, twisting the whole body into the most hideous 
contortions. A stranger might be excused, even if he were to 
mistake him for an incarnate devil, just let loose from the in- 
fernal pit, in hot pursuit of some devoted victim, instead of a 
tender and skilful physician, ministering to the necessities of a 
poor, weak, suffering mortal. We have sometimes thought that 
the ancient prophet of God was inspired with a sight of one of 
these jugglers, ministering to the sick, when he penned that 
significant passage, ‘‘ Zhe tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.” But weare digressing. When the disease is thus vio- 
lently extracted from the patient, placing his mouth in a dish 
of water, which the doctor has now grasped with his left hand, 


he proceeds, with a most disgusting sing-song bubbling, to de- 
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posit the disease in the dish, keeping time with his sacred 
rattle, which he still shakes violently. This operation is con- 
tinued, with brief intervals for smoking, for hours, and some- 
times day after day, and night after night, if the occasion re- 
quires it. By such means the sick one is always relieved of 
several dishfuls of disease, to the astonishment and gratifica- 
tion of all who are interested in the recovery of the sufferer. 
But besides the temporary relief thus imparted, the szn is dis- 
covered which is the cause of all the difficulty, and also the 
particular god who has been offended. An image of the god is 
then made by the practitioner, which is hung upon a pole, and 
shot by two, three, or four persons in quick succession, and 
falls to the ground. Now the demon which is in the doctor 
leaps out at his mouth, falls on the spirit of the image, and 
kills it, and the sick person begins rapidly to amend, or at least, 
he will try hard to recover. Sometimes the operator finds, af- 
ter repeated trials, that he is unable to cope with the wahkan 
who inflicts the disease; and unless some other wahpeyah can 
be found of greater powers, the patient is left to die. These 
men and women are wahkan to a degree corresponding to the 
strength of the gods by whom they are respectively inspired. 
It is believed that there are those who can vanquish any foe to 
health till the superior gods order otherwise, but it is difficult 
to obtain their aid. For if they are not duly respected at all 
times, and on all occasions, and in all their relations, and well 
remunerated for their services in advance, they may let the 
sufferers die. without exerting their powers, or perform their 
work deceitfully. This is a necessary provision of their sys- 
tem, as it affords ample room to account satisfactorily for all 
failures. 

It is believed, not only that the persons in question can cure 
diseases, but that they can also inflict them at their pleasure, 
on any person who may dare to offend them. It only requires 
a purpose on their part. The disease of the lungs, from which 
these people suffer much, and which often terminates fatally, it 
is believed, is inflicted by the wahkan men. They are feared, 
if possible, more than the gods themselves, for they are present 
in the camp, and in the lodge. If one is sick, he will give all 
that he possesses, and all that he can obtain on credit, to secure 
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the services of one of these doctors, and will promptly give a 
horse, in advance, for a single performance, such as has been 
described. The instances which have come under our own ob- 
servation, where families have sacrificed, on these pretenders, 
all that they had, when one of their number was sick, may be 
counted by hundreds; and to be abandoned by them, is felt to 
be a most dire calamity. Parents are as careful to train their 
children to respect and revere these wahkan characters, as 
was an early Puritan to inspire his children with reverence for 
the divine institutions of Christianity. They are respected. 
They sit in the highest seats, and have the best of every thing. 
If there are impostors among them, this fact only enhances 
the importance of such as are believed to be true. 

When the Dahkotah pagans occupied the sites where now 
stand the towns of Winona, Red Wing, St. Paul, Shakopee, 
Louisville, and St. Peter’s, bands which contained from two 
to six hundred souls each, there were from five to twenty-five 
of these wahkan men and women in each of the little bands, 
who, as doctors, had a fair reputation, and considerable pro- 
fessional practice. Twenty-six years ago, we do not believe 
that an individual Dahkotah could have been found among 
them who did not believe with his heart, that these jugglers, 
sorcerers, these human demons, could heal diseases, if they 
would, without the help of either vegetable or mineral medi- 
cines—heal them by means of their wahkan performances; and 
they were patronized in the families of some Europeans who 
were dwelling among the Indians for purposes of commerce. 

These medicine-men and women exerted, and still exert, and 
as long as they exist, will exert an influence, in their various 
official capacities, which is absolute, and which pervades Dahko- 
tah society—an influence which controls all their affairs, so far 
as it is possible for it to be carried, and which bears with all 
its force on every individual among them, to crush him down 
still deeper and deeper in ignorance, superstition, degradation, 
and misery, of body, soul, and spirit, and force him into un- 
reserved submission to their mandates, except as individuals 
have been wrenched from the grasp of this hateful despotism 
by the light and power of gospel truth, which has been pub- 
lished among them, in spite of the medicine-men, who have un- 
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flinchingly opposed every inch of the way. To accomplish 
their object, and hold on to their victims, these wahkan pre- 
tenders—these Dahkotah Brahmins—have not hesitated, and do 
not now hesitate, and they never will hesitate, to make use of 
the most unmitigated falsehood, and the foulest slander, to 
spoil the reputation and influence of those who would instruct 
the people, and to render them odious in their eyes. They 
often go as far to injure them, both in person and property, 
as they can or dare go. 

To oppose and prevent the acquisition of knowledge, by 
those of their people who evince a desire to learn, they exer- 
cise the most constant and despotic vigilance over them, to 
keep them away from their teachers, by both day and night. 
They will cause the moccasins of little boys to be hid, so that 
if they well go to school, they shall go barefoot, which we have 
known them to do in the cold of the Minnesota winter; they 
will heap upon them threats and abuse of all kinds, without 
measure. If some will still learn, they take particular pains 
to improve every opportunity, and even to create opportunities 
to traduce, and insult, and injure them; they will hold them up 
to scorn and derision before the public, whenever it can be 
done; they will thrust them out of society; they will sneer at, 
slander, and taunt them, without scruple and without stint; they 
encourage others to insult them, and to trample on their rights, 
and honour those most who most abuse them, so that they are 
like helpless lambs among a pack of hungry dogs, or wolves. 
They often exclude them from participating, to the extent of 
their rights, in the distribution of such annuity goods and pro- 
visions as are furnished them by our government, and which 
belong to one as much as to another, and the oppressed have 
none who can effectually help them. We have known an in- 
stance where these men, or their tools, entered the room where 
children were collected by their missionary for religious in- 
struction, and have driven them out, when the terrified chil- 
dren would scatter and flee like a brood of chickens when a hun- 
gry hawk pounces on them. We knew one female—a mother— 
who was beaten by her husband, at one time with a club, and 
at another time with a hatchet, till she was unable to walk for 
several days, because she would observe the Christian Sabbath, 
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and would meet on that day with those who worshipped the 
God of the Bible. He finally left her, slandered and traduced 
her, inhumanly disowning his own son, to injure her character. 
That mother is now, we trust, in heaven, and her orphan son 
is living in a Christian family in our own parish, and is one of 
the most intelligent of the children of our Sabbath-school; but 
his father now owns him, and has for years been making every 
effort to carry him back into his own family, because, chiefly, 
if he had him, he could draw on his account from their annuity 
fund ten dollars a year! We knew a young man in Blooming- 
ton township, who had a charge of shot fired into his body, 
because he would learn to read, in spite of less violent opposi- 
tion. We are now well acquainted with several young men, 
who could once read well in the New Testament Scriptures 
in their own tongue, and who have long since abandoned their 
books altogether, and probably nearly or quite forgotten how 
to read, because, they said, they could not bear the abuse, and 
insults, and sneers, and jibes, and scorn, which they were 
obliged to receive, at all times, in all places, and on all occa- 
sions. 

If any have learned to revere the day of the Christian Sab- 
bath, as many have done, these men and women are very par- 
ticular to discommode and vex them, to insult and insnare them; 
to oblige them, if possible, to violate the principles of their new 
religion, and the dictates of their enlightened and emancipated 
consciences; and for this they have peculiar facilities, on ac- 
count of their community of interests, and gregarious habits, 
of which there is not time to speak particularly. If one of the 
followers of the religion of Jesus Christ is afflicted, either in 
his person or in his relations, or if one dies, all means are used 
that can be invented by their enemies, and these enemies of 
all righteousness, to make the impression on the community, 
and especially on the young, that the gods directly, or by the 
agency of these wahkan men, have afflicted or killed them; and 
that none of them can change their religion, except at the peril 
of comfort and of life. 

These are some of the ways which these leaders of pagan- 
ism adopt to keep the people in ignorance; and the things spe- 
cified will give some idea, faint though it be, of the spiritual 
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condition of pagans. The craft is in danger, and these ser- 
vants of the devil are determined to save it. To carry out 
their determination, is the best service that they can render 
to demons and to demonism; and the best service that the 
friends of Christ can render him, is to oppose them. 

But these characters are not contented to use such means 
and influences as they have within themselves; they drag into 
their service whatever they can lay hold of out of themselves. 
It would astonish the Christian world if they could see to what 
an extent commercial interests have, in years past, been yoked 
into the service of these crafty despots of darkness, and by 
their management made to rivet the chains of ignorance, bar- 
barism, and superstition. Even the mighty influence of the 
United States gov: rnment has often been made to tell on these 
infernal interests to such a degree as to make the heart of a 
Christian philanthropist bleed. We will give but a single in- 
stance. 

At their instigation, and after years of cunning and toil, 
one chief, or head man of one of the bands, a chief of long 
standing, and of more than ordinary ability, for no other crime 
than that of committing himself openly in favour of education, 
and of the introduction of Christian doctrines among his peo- 
ple, was shamefully deposed from office; and another, of much 
less than common abilities, was exalted to his place, for very 
little, if any other reason, than because he was an open and 
determined enemy of education, and of the Christian religion, 
and was warmly devoted to the service of the medicine men. 
It is not probable that the honourable agents of our govern- 
ment meant so; but they did it, and thus gave their official in- 
fluence to promote the triumph of these servants of darkness 
over the introduction of light among their deluded followers. 
It was so understood by the Indians. The priesthood felt that 
they had obtained a victory, and that the strong arm of the 
President of the United States was with them. 

Now, if the inspired writings did not positively assert that 
pagan priests are priests for devils, as it is asserted of those 
who were ordained priests by Jeroboam; if they did not assert 
that what pagans sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to 
' Ged, and that they know not God, still facts which have been 
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gathered in relation to other pagan nations, by travellers, by 
seamen, by military and civil officers, by men of commercial 
enterprise, by philosophers, by missionaries from all Christian 
nations, and from almost every Christian denomination—facts 
gathered from every other country, and from the islands of the 
sea, show conclusively that the description which has been 
given of the Dahkotahs, so far as it goes, is substantially true 
of them all. These facts are familiar to all who interest them- 
selves in such matters, and there is no occasion to detail them 
here. 

The hundreds of millions of India, of Burmah, of China, 
of Japan, of the numerous tribes of Africa, and of the islands 
scattered through oceans and seas, are bound hand and foot 
by the wahkan men of these nations, and are ruled by them as 
with a rod of iron. So far as it can be done by them, these 
priests of demons have shut against these millions of our fellow- 
men every door of hope to escape from their bondage. They 
have not only bound them with chains, but they have wound 
their chains around them—around each individual of their vic- 
tims—chains of ignorance, and superstition, and fear, and lies, 
and sin, from head to foot, and riveted them at every turn. 
They have not simply shut against them every door of hope, 
but they have bolted and barred the doors, and then put out 
the eyes of their prisoners, as the Philistines did those of Sam- 
son, and stationed sentinels to watch them—sentinels who never 
sleep, and who are never careless—and there they grind in the 
great prison of paganism. Witness the scenes enacted in Ma- 
dagascar, in India, and in Syria. Witness the Brahmin and 
his Veda. Witness the offer of a pecuniary reward for the de- 
tection of a Christian in Japan, of two hundred years’ stand- 
ing, and the one hundred families of watchers in the city of 
Yeddo, who are supported for’ this particular purpose at the 
public expense. Witness the wahkan man of the Dahkotah. 

The darkness of death has settled down upon the nations. 
‘‘ Darkness covers the earth, and gross darkness the people.” 
The whole creation groans under the despotic rule of the mi- 
nisters, of the innumerable millions, of the hideous and horrid 
monsters, which are the creation of the inflamed and bedevilled 
imaginations of these wahkan men—monsters “ which are called 
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gods, and worshipped.”” The heart sickens at the sight. Are 
these wretched nations well enough without the gospel; and 
will zealous devotion to these systems of falsehood and super- 
stition raise men to purity, to heaven, and to God? Not while 
it stands written that God is holy. Not while the truth re- 
mains that God has purposed to make a distinction, and an 
eternal separation between truth and lies—between good and 
evil. Not while it remains true that “ dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie,” shall not enter in through the gates 
into the city. Not while it stands written in the sacred Book, 
“The heathen shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God.’ The nations are lost. They are dead. 
There are no remains of life in them. Let not that man flatter 
himself that he is like Christ, who can look upon them with in- 
difference, and “pass by on the other side.” 

Is thereno hope? Must the Church of Jesus Christ give up 
in despair, and cease her efforts to strike off their hellish chains, 
and emancipate the dying millions, and redeem them to God? 
Can the Christian world do no more than to sit down in sad- 
ness, like the Jews by the rivers of Babylon, and weep? Even 
this would be something. Oh, that the Christian world could 
once weep !—that Christians could weep tears of pity, and ten- 
derness, and love, over these lost souls, in sympathy with their 
Master, who wept over the wretched citizens of ancient Jeru- 
salem! Merciful Jesus! forgive our stupidity, our ingratitude, 
our unbelief! Pour down from heaven, upon all thy people, 
thy softening influence, and baptize them with thy Spirit! 
Breathe into them the breath of benevolent life, that they may 
enter into sympathy with thee, and with that cause for which 
thou didst pray, and suffer, and bleed! 

What was it that rose to heaven, touched the pity of God, 
and brought Jesus down to the earth, and to the cross? Was 
it the hopeful condition, and wpward tendency of man? No. 
It was the wretchedness, and spiritual slavery, and helpless, 
hopeless misery, of a world lying in wickedness, and led cap- 
tive by the devil at his will. 

He determined to save. Did he over-estimate his ability? 
Was he rash in his purpose, and did he plan to be disappointed? 
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He came to destroy the works of the devil, and he will do it, 
and deliver the prey from between the teeth of the spoiler. 
He will fully accomplish his purpose, and do it by human 
agency, and by means of the gospel. There is power in the 
gospel. “It is the power of God unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth.” Jesus will breathe into his people his own 
sentiments, just as God at first breathed into man the breath 
of life, and they will become living Christians. Christ will 
live in them, as he did in Paul, and they will preach delive- 
rance to the captives, to the ends of the earth. The gospel 
will certainly accomplish that whereunto it is sent, and demons 
will fall down before it, and be broken as Dagon’s head was 
broken off when he fell down before the ark of the God of 
Israel. Jesus shall see of the travail of his soul, and be satis- 
fied. This is as certain as it is that Jesus lived and died in 
Judea. Men, constrained by his love, and moved with com- 
passion for the stripped and wounded, will pick them up, and 
carry them to the inn, and take care of them, even at a sacri- 
fice of ease, and honour, and wealth. They will go every where, 
and tell sinners that Jesus died for them—tell them with ten- 
derness, with humility, with tears, with longing desire, and with 
godly sincerity, that He is able and ready to save the chief 
of them; and sinners will listen, and look to Jesus, for God will 
open and turn their hearts, as he did the heart of the seller of 
purple, in the city of Thyatira. 

We infer from what God has done, what he will do. The 
gospel provisions have been made, and they are adequate to 
meet the necessities of man. The energy of God is in them. 
The gospel had power to save the very betrayers and murderers 
of Jesus, three thousand at a time. It had power with Saul 
of Tarsus. It had power to save the fornicators, the idolaters, 
the adulterers, the effeminate, the abusers of themselves with 
mankind, the thieves, the covetous, the drunkards, the revilers, 
the extortioners, of the dissolute city of Corinth. It had power 
with the proud Pantheists of Athens and of Rome. It had 
power to save the savage hordes of Northern Europe, and even 
the Druids of ancient Britain, Witness the power of the gos- 
pel among ws, in England and Germany, in France, in Sweden, 
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in Ireland and Scotland, in the Sandwich Islands, in Madagas- 
car, in Ceylon, in India, among the Indian tribes of our own 
country—the Senecas, the Cherokees, the Choctaws, and even 
the Dahkotahs. God will not stop at half-way. He will end 
triumphantly and gloriously, what he has so graciously begun 
todo. It is not like God to begin to build, and not be able to 
finish. He will finish his work, and finish it quicker, perhaps, 
than we anticipate. A short work will the Lord make in the 
earth. He has promised to do this work, by the agency of his 
people, and he will be with them till the end, and give them 
success. He will cast down the devil suddenly, as the light- 
ning falls from heaven, and break his kingdom to shivers. He 
has promised to do it; and what he has promised, he is able 
also to perform. He has commanded it, and his command will 
be obeyed, for his word is with power. ‘The disciples of Jesus 
will go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. The power of the gospel will ‘dift the world.” It will 
lift the nations of pagans up from the deep darkness, from the 
grinding despotism, from the loathsome pollution of devils, and 
of demon worship into the light, and liberty, and purity of the 
Christian religion. 

What has been said concerning the character of Paganism, 
impresses upon us the thought, that the work which Jesus has 
given his people to do is a great work. We are not called to 
patch the old garment with new cloth—to reform and correct 
the institutions of demonism—to lop off some of its branches 
and graft in their place scions from the tree of life. This pro- 
cess has been already sufficiently tested. We are to destroy 
the old garment of filthy rags, of folly and hatred, and spiri- 


- tual insanity, and clothe the naked with the garments of wis- 


dom, and love, and of a sound mind—garments new and white 
—to overturn, and dash in pieces, and utterly destroy, all these 
pagan institutions, which are strong by the growth of thousands 
of years in a rich soil, and which have taken fast hold of six 
hundred millions of our fellow-creatures, and woven themselves 
into their very texture, and to establish Christian institutions 
in their place—to tear up, root and branch, this tree, the fruit 
of which has filled the world with pollution, confusion, and 
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death, generation after generation, and age after age, from 
one end of the earth to the other, and plant in its room the 
tree of life; the fruit of which, whosoever eats, shall live for 
ever. We are called to attack, seize, and subvert the kingdom 
of Polytheism, and Pantheism, and Demonism, and Wahkanism, 
and to establish all over the world and in the islands of the 
sea, the kingdom of Jesus—the kingdom of a God of light, and 
purity, and wisdom, and love, and power, and eternity. The 
struggle is, and will be deadly. There will be no bending, no 
submission, but a dashing to pieces “like a potter’s vessel.”’ It 
will be victory or extermination. Paganism will hold its sway 
over its victims with a terrible firmness of purpose, till it is ac- 
tually trampled in the dust; and will die clutching them with 
the grip of despair and death. The strife between Jesus and 
that old serpent, which is called the devil, is real and deter- 
mined on one hand, and malignant and desperate on the other. 
It involves the eternal well-being, or the eternal ill-being of un- 
numbered millions of immortal souls. All that can be done, 
will be done to oppose the spread of the religion of Jesus in its 
purity everywhere, and the great Apollyon, the angel of the 
bottomless pit, will bring into requisition all his resources. 
He will meet the soldiers of Jesus in ten thousand varied forms, 
with craftiness and energy of purpose, which nothing less than 
the skill and power of the mighty Captain of our host can effec- 
tually oppose. He will array against them not only flesh and 
bluod—mortals like themselves—but principalities and powers, 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places. This strife will shake terribly the nations, 
and test the nerves—try the souls of men. It is already be- 
gun, and is every day waxing hotter. The soldiers of Jesus 
have need to gird on the whole armor of God, and to stand fast. 
Who does not see, who does not feel, that this is a great work, 
and the work that God has given us to do? 

Another thought moves our souls, and we exclaim with Paul: 
“Who is sufficient for these things?”” Who is sufficient? Who 
is quite ready to enlist, and struggle on until he is released by 
victory or by death? He who has faith in God like Noah, who 
could toil a hundred and twenty-five years to build a ship on 
dry land; or, like Abraham, who could go, and go anywhere, 
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not knowing whither he went. He who can toil on heartily 
amidst opposition, and sneers, and jibes, and abuse, even though 
he is not permitted to see the results which he desires to see, 
simply because it is God's will that. he should toil. He who has 
faith in God’s word, and is confident that it is mighty through 
God, to the pulling down of strong holds, and to cause even 
devils to tremble—who can discard all other means of aggres- 
sion or of defence, as David did the armor and sword of Saul, 
and in the simplicity of his piety, preferred the five smooth 
stones from the brook. He whose heart is humble, who feels 
his own spiritual poverty, and is full of simplicity and of godly 
sincerity, and whose conscience is clear. He whose whole soul 
is thrown into the service of Jesus, and whose tenacity of pur- 
pose will cling to that service, in all circumstances, as unyield- 
ing as eternal truth itself. He who is conscious that he is in 
Christ, and Christ in him, and in whose heart dwells the ten- 
derness which can bear to be imposed upon, insulted, slandered, 
detested, and be tender still; and who, like Jesus, can pray 
with all the earnestness of his soul, for those whom he knows 
to be his bitter and determined enemies, and to deny himself 
ease, to work for their good; who can be stoned and whipped 
like Paul, or spit upon and murdered like Jesus, and be tender 
still. He whose spirit burns and heaves with love to Jesus, his 
word, his institutions, his people, and trembles with true com- 
passion for sinners—love which can suffer long and be kind 
—love like that described by Paul, and exemplified by the life 
of the hated Galilean. He is sufficient for these things. He 
may venture to be a missionary, and go like Jonathan into the 
camp of the enemy, and nothing shall by any means hurt him. 
Jesus is in him. One such will chase a thousand, and two put 
ten thousand to flight. His person and weapons may appear 
as contemptible as David and his sling did in the eyes of Go- 
liath of Gath, or as the barley cake in the dream of the Midian- 
ite, but God is with him, and he need not fear. May God call 
such men into his church, and send them into all the world, and 
en the kingdom of Jesus will triumph! 
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ARTICLE II. 


LAURENTIUS VALLA. 


Laurentit Valle Opera. Basilew apud Henrichum Petrum. Mense 
Augusto. Anno M. D. XLII. 


Plurum itaque studiosi debebunt Laurentio. Such is the 
language in which, on behalf of scholars, Erasmus acknowledges 
their debt to a man whose talents, taste, learning and charac- 
ter—save that Valla had nothing of the timidity of his eulogist 
—were not dissimilar to his own. ‘The critical judgments of 
posterity must not only endorse the obligation, but enlarge its 
measure. Not only the scholar, but the whole after-world, 
owes a large debt of gratitude to that man, the influence of 
whose life and writings has now for centuries been felt in that 
new life of the nations, which dates from the great Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. 

Among the causes which prepared the way for the work which 
Luther achieved, not the least important was that revival of 
learning which took place during the period that preceded his 
appearance upon the stage of action. The revived memorics — 
of Roman greatness which inspired Rienzi in his futile attempt — 
to restore the Republic; the impulse to the more general study 
of the ancient classics derived from the enthusiasm and the 
writings of Petrarch; the recovered treasures of ancient litera- 
ture discovered in the monasteries, or derived from the scholars 
of Constantinople who fled from the invasions of the Turk; the 
liberal encouragement which the Medici at Florence extended 
to the cause of learning—all contributed to that awakening of 
intellect, that freedom of thought and investigation which are 
ever the hopeful signs of intellectual and spiritual progress. 
The fifteenth century in Italy, at least, saw new fields of en- 
couragement and honor opened to the ambition of the scholar. 
The name of Petrarch had a European celebrity. Kings and 
princes felt themselves honored by his friendship, and in dis- 
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charging his duties as their ambassador, he seemed to be re- 
garded as the representative of the interests of Christendom— 
cosmopolitan in his views and sympathies. From his time learn- 
ing enjoyed a new respect, as if it had possessed a nobility of 
its own. The Medici prided themselves less on their power and 
wealth than on their patronage of learned men. The discovery 
of a lost manuscript of some distinguished Latin author was ac- 
counted a title to fame and honor scarce inferior to the acqui- 
sition of a principality or a kingdom. Even in the time of the 
Council of Constance, Poggio had shown himself an enthusiast 
in the work, and his success had created him a reputation that 
crossed the British Channel and secured him the patronage of 
one of the foremost bishops of the English Church. His friend 
and brother in the cause of learning, preceded him at Florence 
in the honored post of Chancellor of the Republic. The names 
of Emmanuel Chrysoloras, Politiano, Argyropylus, Beccatelli, 
Pontano, Francesco Filelfo, Niccolo Niccoli, Merula, and others 
who held together with them the rank of distinguished scholars, 
needed no title to render them illustrious. Some of them were 
Secretaries of the Pontiff; some occupied the most important 
political posts—the counsellors and ambassadors of kings and 
princes. Distinguished scholarship secured the highest honors. 

But throughout Europe the general impulse—here so conspi- 
cuous—was strongly felt. Not only at Florence and in other 
parts of Italy, but beyond the Alps the cause of learning found 
new encouragement. It needs but a glance at the several dates 
of many of the most important universities of Europe to see 
how they group themselves about the commencement and mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. Almost within the first quarter 
of it, we find the establishment or enlargement of eleven, some 
of them of the highest reputation ; and among them St. Andrew’s, 
in Scotland; Caen, in Normandy; Coimbra, in Portugal; Cra- 
cow, in Poland; Leipsic, in Saxony; Louvain, in Flanders; 
Wurtzburg, in Franconia; and Rostock, in Mecklenberg. The 
significance of these facts cannot be mistaken. No other quar- 
ter century in the history of learning can boast a similar dis- 
tinction with this, which covers the period of the childhood and 
youth of Laurentius Valla. The fall of Constantinople and 
the dispersion of its treasured learning over Western Europe, 
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were contemporaneous with his manhood. The condition of 
Italy with all its scenes of anarchy, intrigues, ambitions, and 
conflicts, was not unfavorable to that intellectual energy which 
stagnates under the immobility of despotism. With these cir- 
cumstances, the successful efforts of his predecessors in the 
cause of learning conspired, tending to direct and develop his 
energies .in these fields of effort to which he was attracted by 
his own tastes. 

Laurentius Valla was born somewhere about A. D. 1407.* 
According to his own account he was twenty-four years of age 
previous to the death of Martin V., in 1431. For some years 
antecedent to this event, he had resided at Rome, where his 
uncle, Melchio Scribanis, was one of the Papal Secretaries. 
Here he enjoyed the society of learned men; and from his 
work De Voluptate, we may presume, highly appreciated the 
privilege of being present at regular meetings where they as- 
sembled for the purpose of discussing questions of literature 
and philosophy. In these he took himself an active part.+ 
Notwithstanding his youth, he ventured to dispute even with 
Poggio himself.t Such association with the already veteran 
scholar could scarcely have failed to kindle his enthusiasm and 
excite emulation in the ardor of literary pursuits. From Poggio 
as well as others, he must have received the vivid accounts of 
eye-witnesses in regard to the proceedings of the Council of 
Constance, and the burning of Huss and Jerome, which took 
place when he was a boy of eight or nine years. With the 
scandals of the great schism which continued up to that time, 
he would of course be familiar, while his nearness to the seat 
of Roman sanctity made him familiar with the secrets of cor- 
ruption hid to the eyes of those who were more distant. It 
was not long before, in the bold freedom with which he ex- 
pressed himself—a freedom natural to an ardent mind trained 
and educated amid such scenes—he gave mortal offence to the 

_ pride of Poggio, who brooked no rival claimant to the honors 
which he himself enjoyed. The occasion was here given for 
sowing the seeds of acrimonious controversy which a few years 





* Schréckh gives the date 1408. His epitaph is 1415, an evident mistake. 
¢ Valle Opera, 353. { Tecum millies locutus fueram, tecum etiam altercatus. 
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later ripened to their harvest, and disgraced the cause of litera- 
ture by the ferocious mutual invectives of its champions. The 
immediate result of this rupture was undoubtedly favourable to 
the ultimate fame of Valla. On the death of his uncle, he 
sought to obtain for himself the vacant secretaryship. In this 
effort he was defeated by the arts of Poggio. Some critical 
remarks of Valla on an elegy composed by one of the papal 
secretaries were reported to the pope, and by this means his 
mind was poisoned against the youthful aspirant. With 
nothing further to hope for at Rome, Valla, by the direction 
of his mother, went to Placentia to settle up the estate of his 
uncle, stopping on his way for a while at Venice. Meanwhile 
Pope Martin died, and Eugenius was elected to the vacant 
pontificate. Rome became a scene of anarchy and bloodshed, 
and Valla, declining to reside there for the present, went to 
Pavia. Here he commenced his public career as a teacher of 
Rhetoric. It was not long, however, before—probably at the 
Duke’s invitation—he went to Milan, where he discharged a 
similar office. 

Meanwhile: the throne of Naples was a prize grasped at 
by rival claimants. The Queen Joanna, who presumed to 
dispose of it as an inheritance, and, according to her caprice, 
sometimes inclined to favour the cause of the Duke of An- 
jou, and at others manifested a favourable disposition to- 
ward Alfonso of Aragon. Each of these princes appealed 
to arms. Alfonso was defeated by the Genoese navy, and deli- 
vered a prisoner into the hands of their ally, the Duke of 
Milan. Here undoubtedly he became acquainted with Valla, 
and learned to respect the learning and talents which had 


already rendered him distinguished. The captivity of Alfonso 


was but of short duration. The Duke of Milan treated him 
with noble generosity, and was won over by his arguments to 
adopt a policy favourable to his claims. Valla either accom- 
panied, or soon followed him to Naples, where he enjoyed a 
large share of the royal favour. The king was himself a 
scholar. It was his pride to grace his court with men of lite- 
rary and philosophic culture, whose familiar conversation af- 
forded him the most delightful recreation. Resolute and ener- 
getic in the execution of his designs, chivalrous and humane, 
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even to the sacrifice of his own interests,* superior to the 
bigotry and superstition of his age, sometimes defying papal 
excommunication, and forbidding his subjects all intercourse 
with Rome, he encouraged around him a freedom of thought 
and utterance most congenial to the tastes, the fearless inves- 
tigations and mental activity of men like Valla. His inter- 
ference was in fact sometimes necessary to rescue the offender 
from the grasp of the Inquisition. Many were the occasions on 
which Valla was moved by the reckless assertions of the priests 
and monks to an indignant protest against their falsehood. 
The Bishop of Urgel was once engaged in consecrating the 
royal standard. To some of his remarks Valla took excep- 
tion.t The Bishop adduced in favour of his positions the 
supposed letter of Christ to King Abgarus. Valla ridiculed 
his ignorance. “Are you not aware,’ he asked, “that the 
letter is apocryphal, and is to be ranked as such among 
the things false and fictitious in the Decretals?” The dispute 
grew warm. The Bishop became enraged at what he regarded 
as the presumption and wrong-headedness of Valla. But the 
people favoured the scholar rather than the bishop. Some 
years passed, but the old grudge was not forgotten. At length 
an occasion offered itself for gratifying a malice, which, accord- 
ing to Valla, had so long maligned and slandered him. A 
certain preacher of the order of minor friars,{ ‘‘eminent at 
vociferation, save that he almost always makes himself hoarse,” 
was preaching during Lent. He had ranged the youth before 
him, and was teaching them the Creed, with his own comments, 
when Valla chanced to enter the church. Here he heard it 
gravely taught that each of the Apostles had taken a part in 
the composition of the Creed—Peter saying, “I believe in one 
God the Father Almighty’—Andrew adding, ‘the maker of 
the heavens and the earth,” and so each inditing a clause until 
the whole was complete. Valla patiently listened till the ex- 
ercises were concluded. Turning then to Angelilus Campanus, 
one of the royal secretaries, ‘a grave and learned man,”’ who 
stood by his side, he asked him if he had ever read of any 





* His humanity lost him the battle of Gaeta when he was taken captive. 
+ Valle Oper. 356. ¢ Valla gives his name as Antonius Betontinus. 
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such construction of the Creed? “Never,” was the reply, 
“nor did I ever hear it said, except by this man, that Jerome 
was a Roman.” The two friends determined to visit the monk, 
and demand his authority for the statements he had made. To 
successive questions, his uniform reply was, ‘‘the doctors of 
the Church.”” But what doctors? they perseveringly demanded. 
The discussion became at length more general. The monk was 
almost beside himself with rage. It was of no further use to 
reason with him. Incensed at his conduct, Valla could not 
restrain himself from saying, as he took his departure, ‘You 
| appear to me to act, in private as in public, like a madman.” 
| But the noise of the dispute had brought together several of 
i 

| 





the friars. At their suggestion, the aggrieved brother went to 
consult Valla’s old enemy, the Bishop. The sermon of the 
next day was a public denunciation of Valla, save that his 
name was not mentioned. But he was identified as the author 
of several objectionable positions which he had taken in his 
Dialectics, in defiance of the authority of Aristotle. All un- 
* derstood at whom the blow was aimed. Day after day the . 
charge was repeated. At length the King enjoined silence 
upon the monk, but not before Valla, who felt himself chal- 
lenged to a public disputation, had nailed his theses to the 
doors of the principal church of the city, offering to maintain 
them against all whomsoever. The largest hall which could 
be secured was made ready as the place for the discussion. 
| Valla invited many of the nobility, among whom the royal 
Prince Ferdinand appeared. The immense hall was crowded 
with citizens anxious to listen to the discussion. But Valla’s 
enemies shrunk from a public encounter with him. They so 
wrought upon the mind of the King, who was confined by sick- 
| ness to his bed, suggesting the danger of a tumult, .as to secure 
an adjournment of the disputation. Valla, to show himself 
still prepared for it, nailed over bis theses the sentence, “‘ The 
King of peace, pitying those ranks that would have been 
struck down in battle, has restrained the eager sword of the 
conqueror.” * The step was at least imprudent. . Its boastful 








* Rex pacis miserans sternandas marte phlanges victoris cupidum continuit 
gladium. 
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tone irritated anew minds already sufficiently provoked. His 
enemies plotted against him. A caucus was held among them 
to determine on what grounds he should be proceeded against. 
But the more intelligent of his enemies could not assent to 
some of the charges which their brethren wished to make. An 
important point turned on the question, whether secundum, 
found in the Decretal in connection with symbolum, should be 
regarded as an adjective or an adverb—whether indeed it 
should not have been written secundo. Valla maintained that 
it should be, and a discovery of a passage in Isadore confirmed 
the impression which before had been made by probable evi- 
dence from history and the laws of the language. He at once 
wrote to the college of Neapolitan doctors of law, urging them 
to correct the passage as found in the Decretals, and earn the 
merit of emendating a false text—stating that it was his pur- 
pose to write on the subject to the several colleges of doctors 
in Italy. This was a bold step. To charge the Decretals with 
falsehood or incorrectness, was to strike a fatal blow at the 
several claims which they sustained. The result was a citation : 
from the Vicar of the Archbishop, requiring Valla to appear 
before him on the following day. Without informing his more 
influential ecclesiastical friends, or taking any advocates with 
him, Valla only replied to those who asked him whither he was 
going— To the Vicar, to dispute with my enemies.” Eager 
to listen to the discussion, a multitude speedily collected and 
followed him. But Valla’s confidence was misplaced. He had 
given his enemies credit for a disposition to condemn him on 
grounds that would bear investigation. Such, however, was 
not their intention. One of the bishops, who occupied a pro- 
minent part in the proceedings, Valla speaks of as Caiaphas. 
The others he denominates chief priests and Pharisees. A 
monk, who was said to be the Inquisitor, asked him what he 
thought of the Creed—was it composed by the Apostles? Valla 
replied that it was made by the Council of Nice. He was told 
that this was an heretical assertion. ‘I am prepared to prove 
it by many reasons,” said Valla. ‘This is no place to dispute, 
but to disavow,” said the Inquisitor, and here he produced 
Valla’s letter. ‘We shall condemn you as a heretic,” said 
he, “if you persist in these opinions.” Valla was overawed 
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by the terrible threat. “TI believe,” said he, sheltering himself 
under the stereotyped formula of orthodoxy, “I believe in this 
matter just as mother Church believes,” But this was altogether 
too general to satisfy the Inquisitor. ‘ Revoke,” said he, “ what 
you have written on the subject, and what you have said.” 
‘Why do you not rather instruct me in the matter of revoca- 
tion?” asked Valla. “What,” retorted the Inquisitor, “do 
you still persist in your first opinion?” ‘Would you then,” 
said Valla, “have my lips rather than my mind set right, for 
how am I corrected unless I think in my mind that which I 
confess with my mouth? or is it your object to have me speak 
passionately and imprudently according to my own sense, and 
so again relapse into error?” “Yes,” replied the Bishop whom 
Valla called Caiaphas, ‘‘ this very thing we wish, that you would 
relapse, for we shall take note of your contumacy.” ‘Not 
on a fair field,” said Valla, “‘did you dare to contend with me. 
You have, therefore, reduced me to these straits, but my time 
will come yet.” He was right; it did come. His withering 
exposure of the false donation of Constantine was payment in 
full for the insults of this Caiaphas. 
But his language irritated the Bishop. Seizing Valla by 
the breast,—‘*This pride of yours,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘must be 
humbled.” But such violence met with general, though silent, 
disapproval. ‘How is it,’’ again interposed the Inquisitor, 
“do you revoke what you have written and said?” “In regard 
to all these matters,” said Valla, “I think with mother Church, 
as I told you before.” This was all that could be extorted, and 
the prosecutors did not dare to proceed further. ‘ Caiaphas,” 
however, was not content with this. He proceeded to question 
Valla in regard to Aristotle. ‘“‘What do you think,” he asked, 
“in respect to the ten categories?” ‘Do the ten categories,”’ 
retorted Valla, “pertain to the faith like the ten command- 
ments of the law?” The Bishop had committed a blunder. 
Murmurs were heard. “It is disgraceful to question him on 
the dogmas of Dialectics as if they were articles of faith,” so 
he was told. The Bishop attempted to show that Valla’s posi- 
tions did pertain to the faith. Some assented to his views, 
others opposed them. The irrepressible sarcasm of Valla at 
once burst out. “Come now,” said he, “although mother 
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Church knows nothing about these things, yet in regard to 
them I believe as mother Church believes.” The Bishop was 
even yet unwilling to desist. But he was overborne by the 
voices of others. At this stage of the proceedings, a message 
came from the King, brought to the assembly by several of the 
nobles who came to protect the accused, requiring the Bishop 
to absolve Valla, more confessorum, as if he had confessed, and 
the assembly dispersed. A crowd gathered around Valla as he 
withdrew. He addressed them in language anything but com- 
plimentary to the persecuting bishops. Nor was this all. Con- 
fident of the King’s favour, he went to him to make his com- 
plaint, although the news had already reached the King through 
other channels. Alfonso was indignant. He summoned the 
Bishop to appear before him without delay. Sharply did he 
reprove the indiscretion and madness of the man, and “almost 
was ready,” says Valla, “to have driven him from his face.” 
The temper of Valla’s mind was such that the injustice of 
his treatment would not easily be forgotten. The sting was 
more than skin deep. It had pierced the living flesh, and the 
venom rankled in the wound. The stupid ignorance of the 
mouks and the bigotry of the Inquisitors were more odious to 
him than ever. His subsequent writings show that this attempt 
to silence him only augmented that debt of just retribution 
which he was resolved to pay back to its guilty authors to the 
very last farthing. 
Valla’s position, in the Court of Alfonso, secured him from 
further molestation. He was in an eminent degree honoured 
by the respect and attachment of the King. Their mutual 
relations of teacher and pupil brought them together daily in 
circumstances of the greatest familiarity. The King wrote 
down from Valla’s dictation the signification of such words as 
seemed worthy of special note in the study of the Latin lan- 
guage. The two men were worthy of each other. A singular 
freedom of opinion for that age characterized both. Each felt 
a similar contempt for the presumptuous ignorance of the priests 
and monks. A mutual friendship based on common sympa- 
thies and kindred tastes was strengthened by intimate and 
prolonged acquaintance. The malice of his enemies could not 
deprive Valla of the respect and attachment of the King. 
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“Caiaphas,” so Valla triumphantly assures us, “did not leave 
his house for two months after receiving the royal rebuke.” 
We do not wonder at it. The rebuke was in fact a most sting- 
ing reproach. “Who,” asked the King, “ever before was 
robbed of the privilege of making his own defence? Even 
God, to set us an example of careful investigation in proc -ed- 
ing against another, said, ‘let us go down and see’ the truth 
of what is reported of the iniquity of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
And Jonah was sent to the Ninevites to preach to them that 
they might be converted. But you, without any orderly pro- 
ceeding or lawful method, have attempted to wrong an inno- 
cent man.” Valla was not ungrateful for the protection thus 
accorded him. In the campaign of Alfonso against Florence, 
he was accompanied by Valla, and what leisure could be 
snatched from the duties of the field were devoted by the royal 
pupil to classical study and philosophical pursuits. But Valla 
found that scenes of conflict were no congenial place for the 
quiet pursuits of a scholar, and with Alfonso’s permission, re- 
turned to Naples. An incident on his journey illustrates the 
insecurity of person and property from the ravages of the 
banditti—that chronic curse of Italy. A band of nearly two 
hundred brigands attacked the little company with whom Valla 
travelled, and only a part of them, of whom Valla was one, 
made good their escape. 

For nearly eight years he enjoyed the friendship and patron- 
age of Alfonso—returning to Rome in 1443, when the shifting 
politics of Italy had made Alfonso and Pope Eugenius friends. 
During this period he had completed some of the most impor- 
tant of his works. The most voluminous of these is his Ele- 

gantie Latine Lingue, in six books, occupying more than 
two hundred folio pages of his works. It is indeed a most 
wonderful monument of classical research and grammatical 
learning, and on every page betrays the literary skill and taste 
of the author as an eminent reviver of ancient learning. It 
was the first work of the kind produced in modern times, and 
was the basis on which Erasmus pursued his further investiga- 
tions. The German scholar acknowledges his indebtedness to 
his Italian predecessor. In his preface to this work, Valla 
speaks of the lost supremacy of Rome in arms, but boasts of 
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her still more extended supremacy in letters. The Latin tongue 
had spread over the whole world, and made conquests more 
extensive and glorious than those of Roman armies. ‘“ Mag- 
num ergo Latini sermonis sacramentum est; magnum profecto 
numen quod apud peregrinos, apud barbaros, apud hostes, 
sancte et religiose per tot secula custoditur.”’ Such is his reve- 
rence for the language in which Roman learning and eloquence 
had been bequeathed to the later ages. ‘‘We have lost Rome,” 
he says, ‘‘we have lost the kingdom, we have lost the dominion, 
not so much by our fault as that of the times, but we still rule 
by a more splendid supremacy over a great part of the world. 
Italy is ours, Gaul, Spain, Germany, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
Illyricum, and many other nations, are ours. The Roman 
Empire still subsists wherever the Roman tongue prevails.” 

To confirm this supremacy, to promote the purity of the Latin 
language among those who still employed it, was, in Valla’s 
esteem, to be a second Camillus. 

Valla then proceeded to note the elegances of expression, 
and the various uses and significations of words employed in 
the Latin classics, with which he shows an extensive and fa- 
miliar acquaintance. So thorough and satisfactory did the 
work appear to Erasmus, that he declared that Valla had re- 
stored in Italy the ancient splendor of learning, and had con- 
strained even educated men to be more careful in their use of 
language than they were wont to be. That Valla does not 
come up to his own standard, in his other writings, must cer- 
tainly be admitted. The critical skill of his rivals could still 
detect barbarism in his language, but it is doubtful whether any 
of them was qualified to cast the first stone. 

If Valla’s work on the “Elegances”’ gave him reputation as 
a scholar, his three books on Dialectics, (Dialecticorum Dis- 
putationum tres Libri,) give him claims to a place in the history 
of philosophical speculations. It isin these that his daring 
freedom of thought, and independence of those who had been 
recognised hitherto as the highest authority, manifest them- 
selves. In his preface he gives promise of the treatment which 
Aristotle would receive at his hands. He boldly questions the 
claims of the Stagyrite to the position that hitherto had been 
conceded to him as if by general consent. ‘He was not to be 
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allowed that supremacy of rank, which were yielded to Achil- 
les and Hercules among heroes.” ‘ He wrote, indeed, more 
largely than others, but was it better done? Why, for laying 
down the principles of art, should he take precedence of Hip- 
pocrates and Euclid? He composed more than others, but he 
compiled more. His unfairness is seen in not referring to those 
from whom he has drawn. He claims the merit of all as his 
own. He composed more than others, but is all better than 
others? Is itso that others can say nothing? Is he to be 
esteemed as a God? Iam ashamed to say it, that with some 
it is the practice in initiating their scholars, to oblige them 
under oath not to find fault with Aristotle. With scorn for 
such, I will endeavor, as I am able, to say what can be said, 
better than it is said in Aristotle, not that I may do injustice 
to a man, but that I may honor truth.” 

Valla then proceeds to the task, and does what he can to 
fulfil his promise. He goes over the usual range of topics that 
belonged to his subject, diverging from them in the main only 
to refute what he deemed the falsehoods and crudities of the 
Aristotelian Philosophy. On some points—as, that the world 
had a beginning—that the soul of man survives the body—there 
is a freshness and vigor of thought which show how little 
modern science has really added to the weight of probable evi- 
dence in their favor. In discussing these points, Valla remarks 
that ‘while Aristotle confutes the opinions of others as sense. 
less, (tneptas) he has thought, perhaps, the most absurdly him- 
self,” (pene ineptisime omnium.) From page to page Valla 
notes the intricacies or absurdities of language and thought, 
(verborum sensuumque ambages .. . stultissime sentire) of the 
great Stagyrite. ‘“‘He wraps everything up in imposing words.” 
“When he would be thought discriminating, he is rather to be 
discriminately judged.” (Cum vult videri acutus, mihi videtur 
potius arguendus.) 

Aristotle had laid down ten categories. Valla rejected these, 
or rather reduced all to three. Here was the crime which the 
inquisitors had seen fit to represent in the light of a heresy. 
But Valla refused to bend his neck to what he deemed a usurped 
authority. To the last he seems to have manifested the same 
resentment against the assumptions of philosophical and eccle- 
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siastical bigotry, resolved ever to think for himself. His second 
and third books on Dialectics treat mainly of terms, signs, argu- 
ments, methods of reasoning, and figures of speech. It is ia 
his first book that his writings assume a controversial aspect. In 
dealing with elementary principles, he boldly challenges Aris- 
totle as his antagonist. 

If Valla had made himself enemies by his attack on Aristotle, 
he increased their number by his treatises on Happiness and 
Free Will. In the first of these (De Voluptate) he maintains, 
in the style of the Platonic dialogues, that Happiness is the 
true good, (verum bonum.) Doubtless, the perusal of it might 
satisfy some advocates of the New Haven Theology that the 
main principle of the system of their Nestor was not original 
with himself alone. Valla introduces some six or eight speak- 
ers, among whom were the Aretins, his uncle Melchio Scribanis, 
and his after antagonist, Poggio. The speakers, however, are 
mainly three. The first maintains the principles of Epicurus 
in their broadest extent. The second leans strongly to the views 
of the Stoics. The third refutes several of the positions of 
both, and gives his suffrage in favor of that as “the true good,” 
which satisfies the legitimate cravings and longings of man’s 
nature—a happiness not merely of earth, but complete in 
heaven. ‘To these views the other persons of the dialogue give 
their cheerful assent, thus indicating plainly what were the 
views of Valla himself. 

Valla’s treatise on Free Will (De Libero Arbitrio) is intro- 
duced by a paragraph which, but for the antique style of the 
volume which contains it, might be accounted of a date modern 
enough to have proceeded from the pen of the author of ‘‘ The 
World-Problem.” He condemns theologians for leaning too 
much to philosophical speculations. ‘They make philosophy 
the peer and sister, not to say patron of theology. But they 
appear to me to think ill of our religion, who imagine that it 
needs philosophy for its defence. Most heresies have sprung 
from the fountains of philosophical dogmas, so philosophy, in- 
stead of being an advantage, has been an injury to our most 
holy religion.” 

The aim of the treatise is to refute the views of Boethius, 
who, in the fifth book of his work, De Consolatione, had treated 
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on Free Will. The reputation of Boethius had been such for 
centuries, that it required something of a chivalrous boldness 
to question his authority. The thesis of Valla, however, as 
opposed to him, is, that the foreknowledge of God does not 
interfere with the freedom of human action. Although the 
argument is conducted with a considerable degree of ingenuity, 
and with a vigorous common sense that scatters scholastic sub- 
tleties like chaff, it is mainly remarkable as showing the re- 
spect of Valla for the more than human authority of the Scrip- 
tures, basing his reproofs of his opponent on the language em- 
ployed in the Pauline Epistles. 

But Valla made himself still more enemies by his literary 
and grammatical criticisms. The scholars whom Alfonso had 
gathered around his court were jealous of their several claims, 
and not unfrequently from intimate friends became jealous ri- 
vals. It was the custom of the King to have some ancient 
author read by one or another of the literati about his court 
during his public dinners. He then gave his own opinion of 
the author read, and invited others also to express their views. 
As the discussion on any particular point pleased him, he di- 
vided the sweetmeats among the competitors, and poured out a 
glass of wine to the reader. These disputations led to an ali- 
enation of feeling between Antonius Panormita and Valla, who 
from friends became inveterate enemies—Panormita afterward 
siding with Poggio in his virulent invective against Valla. The 
criticisms of the latter upon a work of Barthol Facius, whom 
the King had appointed his historiographer, led to a prolonged 
and bitter controversy. The treatise of Valla against Facius 
occupies one hundred folio pages of his collected works. It 
abounds in invectives and recriminations, and goes far to justify 
that prejudice which was long entertained against Valla as a 
virulent controversialist, but from which Erasmus, who could 
sympathize with learning when assaulted by captious ignorance, 
defends him. In his last book of this treatise, Valla has in- 
serted his corrections and notes on the first six books of Livy, 
which he had heard Panormita read before Alfonso, and which 
his enemies had charged him with saying he could correct bet- 
ter than Aretin, Guarini, or even Petrarch himself. The con- 
sciousness of his learning and abilities which Valla justly felt, 
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sometimes betrays him into a self-sufficient tone, scarcely be- 
coming in a man possessed of his real merit, and often affording 
provocation to his enemies. 

But by far the most vigorous, eloquent and noteworthy of 
Valla’s productions, is his treatise upon the supposed Donation 
of Constantine to Pope Sylvester. Itisa most triumphant and 
complete annihilation of the absurd ground on which the Papacy 
rested its claims to the temporal power. For the circumstances 
which led to the production of this treatise, we must go back to 
the period when Valla demanded of the Neapolitan College the 
correction of that error in the Decretals which he exposed from 
the writings of Isadore. For this presumptuous questioning of 
their authority, which led to his citation before the Inquisitor, 
he had been extensively slandered; and it well suited his che- 
rished purpose of retribution to carry his investigations further, 
and hold up that portion of -the Decretals on which the Popes 
based their claims to temporal power to the derision and scorn 
of the world. 

The occasion when this might be effectively done was not long 
wanting. The people of Rome were restive under the tyranny 
of the Popes. The futile attempt of Rienzi to restore a Roman 
republic had indeed damped the enthusiasm of the Roman pa- 
triots; but the memory of his partial success was cherished by 
many who groaned under the burdens of pontifical usurpation. 
In 1433-34, Eugenius had been driven from Rome by the en- 
raged populace, and the vengeance of the Colonnas, whom he 
had attempted tocrush. The assembling of the Council of Fer- 
rara—afterward removed to Florence—a second time withdrew 
Eugenius from his capital, and the occasion was improved by 
_the Roman people to attempt anew the restoration of the splendid 
forms of the old republic. Their success was indeed transient, 
but the sympathies of Valla as a compatriot and countryman, 
were on their side, and the political measures of Alfonso ranged 
him among the enemies of Eugenius, and secured the impunity 
of that attack which Valla’s pen might make in conjunction 
with the royal arms. It was at this period—so from all the 
evidence we can gather we must believe—that Valla wrote his 
work, De falso credita et ementita Constantini Donatione Decla- 
matio. It is indeed difficult to understand how such a crime 
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could have been forgiven by the Papacy, and how Valla could 
still have been received back with respect, and even honored, 
by succeeding pontiffs; but the problem may perhaps be solved 
by understanding how the fortunes of Alfonso and of Valla 
were linked together, and how the former, when a change of 
policy made him the ally of the Pope, as was the case in 1448, 
would, in all probability, stipulate among his conditions the im- 
punity of his former friends. One thing at leastis certain that 
while Valla in his Apology addressed to Eugenius, defends 
himself against almost every other charge that had been brought 
against him, he does not refer in so much as a single line to 
the assault which he had made against the false Decretals. We 
are, therefore, reduced to the necessity of believing that Alfonso 
had secured Valla from all attacks or accusations on this score 
—which is not unlikely—or that this treatise must bear a date 
several years later than the one generally allowed. The force 
and energy of the language, and the enthusiasm which pervades 
it, seems to indicate its production at a period of life when the 
powers of Valla were in their early maturity. 

Valla commences his treatise by remarking “that he had 
written many books, and on various topics, in regard to which 
he had dissented from some great and long-approved authors, 
and for this he is charged by some who can ill endure it, with 
recklessness and sacrilege. Such, moreover, was the rage against 
him, that if the power were not wanting, he would be severely 
chastised and subjected to the stroke of excommunication, 
anathema and curse; for he had written not only against the 
dead but the living; not only against private men, but magis- 
trates—even the Chief Pontiff, who is not only armed like kings 
and princes, with the temporal sword, but with the ecclesiasti- 
cal also, which.could reach and smite beneath the very shield 
of the temporal power.” 

“Ts it said,” he asks, “from prudential motives, Do not write 
against him who can proscribe you? How much more might 
this be said in regard to Him who would leave no room for pro- 
scription, and might pursue me with the invisible darts of His 
power! . . . But there is no reason for my being affrighted with 
this double terror; for against right and justice, it is not per- 
missible for the Chief Pontiff to bind and loose, while to pour 
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out one’s life in defence of truth and justice is of the loftiest 
virtue, merit and reward. Many have run the hazard of death 
for an earthly country. Shall this affright me from striving for 
an heavenly, such as belongs to those that fear God more than 
men? Away with trembling fears and apprehensions! With 
dauntless spirit, with large faith, with cheerful hope, the cause 
of truth, the cause of justice, the cause of God is to be de- 
fended. Nor is he to be held a true orator who knows to speak 
but does not dare. Let us accuse whomsoever that has done 
what merits accusation, and whoso sins against all, let him be 
rebuked by one in the name of all. If he publicly sins, let 
him be publicly arraigned. Paul rebuked Peter, but I am a 
Paul when I imitate Paul. Let no man’s dignities be his shield 
any more than Peter’s were. . . . I pursue this course not for 
the purpose of inveighing against any man, or of writing Phi- 
lippics against him; but to root out error from men’s minds, 
and by admonition and reproof, hold them back from vices and 
crimes.” 

Proceeding then to the subject in hand, Valla declares, ‘that 
the Pontiffs, now for some centuries, have not understood that 
the ‘Donation of Constantine’ was false and counterfeit, or 
else they had feigned the fiction true, or those of later times, 
walking in the deceits of their predecessors, had defended as 
true what they knew to be false, disgracing the majesty of the 
Pontificate, disgracing the memory of the early Pontiffs, dis- 
gracing the Christian religion, and mingling all with slaugh- 
ters, threats, and crimes. They say that Rome is their city, 
that Sicily and Naples are their kingdom; that Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, Britain, and, in fine, the whole west, are 
theirs; that all these are contained on the page of the ‘ Dona- 
tion.’ Are all these thine, then, Chief Pontiff? Are you 
disposed to recover them all? Will you deprive the kings and 
princes of the best of their cities, or sentence them to pay an 
annual tribute? But for my part, I think it would be a more 
righteous thing for them to strip you of your domain. For, 
as I shail show, that donation on which the Pontifical claim is 
founded was alike unknown to Sylvester and Constantine.” 

Valla then proceeds to show that Sylvester and Constantine 
were men of such character, and so circumstanced that the 
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donation is in the highest degree improbable. But passing this 
by, the powers and privileges said to be donated, always re- 
mained with the Emperor. Moreover, nothing was ever given 
to the Popes by Constantine, except some gifts of small impor- 
tance to a predecessor of Sylvester in order to his maintenance, 
and these were bestowed prior to Constantine’s baptism. As to 
the statement that a copy of the donation is to be found in the 
Decrees, it is false, and equally so, that it is derived from the 
history of Pope Sylvester. Valla then proposes to show, that 
if the Pontiffs have lost the powers and privileges falsely said 
to be donated, they cannot be recovered or reclaimed by any 
right, human or divine. No lapse of time can confer upon the 
Pontiff the right of prescription. 

To say that these several points are ably and eloquently 
handled, would be but doing feeble justice to the force and 
vigour of this remarkable treatise. 

As to the first point, Valla asks, “Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that Constantine would have made such a donation? I 
appeal to you, kings and princes, would any one of you, if he 
had been in his place, have dune it? Would he have given 
away the city of Rome, his country, the capital of the world, 
the most powerful, noble, populous, queen of cities, triumphant 
over the nations, sacred in its very aspect, for the sake of 
showing liberality toward another, and then have betaken him- 
self to a humble city, afterward Byzantium? Would he give 
away not only Rome but Italy, not a province but the mistress 
of provinces, the three Gauls, the two Spains, Germany, Britain, 
and the whole West, and thus rob himself of one of the eyes 
of his empire? I believe that no man of sane mind could be 
brought to believe it.” Such an act Valla shows to be utterly 
discordant to the ambition natural to princes even intent on 
extending their conquests and enlarging their dominion. 

“Ts it said that Constantine was swayed by religious mo- 
tives? Is it then more consonant to religion to lay down the 
sceptre than to wield it for the defence of religion? The duty 
of a prince is to use his power to defend those who cannot 
protect themselves. No heathen king of old was required of 
God to lay down his royalty. Shall a Christian emperor be 
less accounted of?” The explanation of the act by the 
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story of Constantine’s leprosy, Valla treats as a plagiarism 
from the account of Naaman. ‘It is an impudent fable which 
he is ashamed to treat as undoubted history.” In another 
part of his treatise, Valla proves that the story finds its refuta- 
tion in the account given of the consulships of Constantine and 
his colleague. But would the sons of Constantine, he asks, 
have allowed such a division of the Empire? What would they 
have thought of a religion which dictated or sanctioned such 
an act depriving them of their heritage? The representations 
which they might be supposed to make on the subject are for- 
cibly presented. 

Nor are the natural consequences of such a measure to be 
overlooked. They were such as would have led the Emperor 
to respect the integrity of his empire. Anarchy and ruin 
would follow such a severance of it. His subjects would revolt 
against such a partition. The wrong would be another violated 
Lucretia. Another Brutus would rise up against another Tar- 
quin. Could Constantine have remained unmoved by such 
considerations as these? 

But grant it, would Pope Sylvester have accepted such a 
gift? How would it accord with his office? Did Elisha re- 
ceive what Naaman offered him? He would rather have kings 
as his beneficiaries than himself become theirs. It is more 
blessed, says Christ, to give than to receive. Freely ye have 
received, freely give, was his command. The proper lan- 
guage of Sylvester would have been, “As a Christian man, a 
priest of God, Roman Pontiff, Vicar of Christ, shall I be an 
example and cause of offence? How would priestly innocence 
be safe amid wealth, magistrates, and the administration of 
secular affairs? Shall we renounce earthly things in order to 
pursue them more largely? Shall we give up our private pos- 
sessions to Jay hands on those of others, or of the public? . . 
Our portion is not an earthly but a heavenly one. The Levites 
had no inheritance of their own, but shared with their brethren.”’ 
Sylvester then is represented as citing Scripture on the subject 
of the danger of riches, and in the most edifying language in 
the mouth of a Pope, Valla stings his degenerate successors 
with the most cutting sarcasm. ‘The Apostles,” Sylvester 
says, “were not to leave the word of God to serve tables. 
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The work of the Pontiff—is it not great and arduous enough 
when at his hands the blood of lost sheep will be required? 
Christ’s command, thrice repeated to Peter, was, Feed my 
sheep, and dost thou, O Ceesar, command me to feed the goats 
and the swine, when they cannot be herded by the same shep- 
herd?” 

In a similar strain, Sylvester proceeds, presenting reasons 
that cut like a two-edged sword, the claims of the pontiffs to 
temporal power on the one side, or their vice, and corruption, 
and degeneracy, on the other. Christ is represented as de- 
claring that his kingdom is not of this world. He not only did 
not seek temporal power, but refused it when offered. ‘ But,” 
says Sylvester, “if I should receive the gift, how could I defend 
it, but by violence, and how then could I be the Vicar of Christ? 
Should I hear him thundering out against me, ‘My house was 
called a house of prayer, but you have made it a den of thieves?’ 
Peter was commanded to put up his sword into its sheath. Do 
you bid us use it for the sake of our possessions? Our pos- 
session is the power of the keys. The devil offered Christ 
more. Do not, O Emperor, become my devil to tempt me. I 
would rather shun than possess the kingdoms. My word is the 
word of God. I would not use another to make men blaspheme 
his name. Learn of me, says the Saviour, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart.” * 

It might be said, that as the Donation was found on the page 
of privilege, there was a presumption in its favour? Rather, 
says Valla, the presumption is against it if its acceptance is 
not recorded. 

But grant that Sylvester’s assent were on record, where is 
the evidence that he ever came into possession of the gift? 
What triumphant marches or processions, what measures taken 
by Constantine to put Sylvester in possession, does history 
speak of? What new governors did the Pope appoint, what 
wars wage, what nations constrain to his control? But grant 
that the Pope were once in possession, who cast him down from 
it? Assuredly his successors down to Gregory the Great were 
not in possession. He that is out of possession, and cannot 
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prove that he was cast out, is badly off in regard to his claims. 
Who cast down the Pope? Tell us, if you would not show 
yourself insane in regard to the matter? Was it Constantine, 
or his sons, or Julian, or some other Emperor? Give us the 
name of him who did it. Give us the date. Tell us how it 
took place—by sedition or slaughter? Did the nations con- 
spire against him? Did he lose all at once, or gradually? 
Wonderful! The Roman Empire gained and lost to Christian 
priests, and no blood shed, no war waged, no complaint uttered! 
How is it that nothing is known of all this? Did Sylvester 
reign amid the solitudes of the forest, or among men? We 
know all about the numbers of the Athenian, Theban, and 
Lacedemonian generals. ‘The kings of the Persians, Medes, 
and Chaldeans are not strange to us. We know how they 
gained or lost their kingdoms, but as to Sylvester, our igno- 
rance is entire. Let all the Greek and Latin histories be 
turned over; let other authors be cited who have made men- 
tion of those times. But all these are agreed in regard to the 
actual possession of the Emperors. On this subject, Valla 
presents an overwhelming mass of evidence from ancient 
authors. * 

Gratian, or he who presumed to be Gratian, by a fictitious 
addition to his work, is passed in review. Valla denies that 
the pagina privilegit is to be found in the most ancient codices 
of the Decretals. It must have been added at a later date. 
There are, moreover, 2000 passages in them inconsistent with 
it. As to the Gesta Sylvestri, Valla regarded it as a “poetic 
and most impudent fable.” The life of Sylvester makes no 
mention of the donation. Besides, in a matter of this impor- 
tance, reliable authority is all essential. If the claim concerned 
you, you would demand the author’s name, whether Greek, 
Hebrew, or Barbarian. You would ask for the codex. You 
would have it explained by a faithful interpreter. Now we 
speak of what pertains to your own language, and of a well 
known codex, and yet in a matter most incredible, you make 
no investigation. Though you cannot find it recorded, you 
are credulous enough to account it written and true. Content 
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with such evidence, ye mix earth and sea, and as though not a 
doubt remained, ye prosecute those who do not believe with 
you with threats and warlike terrors. Good Jesus! How 
great is the power, how great is the divinity of truth, that of 
itself, and without strenuous efforts, can defend itself from all 
fraud and deceit! 

Great events have been thought worthy of signal memorials. 
Moses had the laws upon stone. The Roman tables were of 
stone. Should this donation have no record but on parchment? 

Valla then enters into a critical examination of the lan- 
guage and phraseology of the decree, and his learning and 
sagacity at once discover the internal evidence of fraud. He 
notices the repeated and frequent barbarisms, or terms that 
imply a more recent date of the decree. “It is evident,’’ says 
Valla, “that he who composed the decree lived long after Con- 
stantine. In his blunders, he should have remembered the old 
proverb, that liars ought to have good memories. Such phrases 
as Satraps, Optimates, Vicars of Peter, occur in the decree. 
Byzantium is made a province instead of a town. Thrace is 
spoken of as located toward the east instead of toward the 
north. There is a treacherous accuracy of statement in regard 
to Constantine’s city, of which he at the time spoken of knew 
neither the place, latitude, nor bounds. 

The decree bestows the revenues of sundry regions to sup- 
ply the light of the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. Were 
such churches at the time consecrated at Rome to need such 
revenues? Who built them? The decree speaks of Peter and 
Paul as beatos, but of Sylvester as beatissimum. It clothes 
with sanctity the command of him who a little before was a 
heathen ! 

The decree recites with a distinctness and particularity fatal 
to the claims of its authority and genuineness, the privileges 
and honours bestowed upon the Pope and his attendants, the 
insignia and pomp with which they should be clothed. Upon 
this the indignation of Valla bursts forth, “O Holy Jesus, to 
him who thus rolls out his sentences in senseless words, wilt 
thou not answer out of the whirlwind? Wilt thou not thunder 
—wilt thou not hurl thy vindictive lightnings against such 
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blasphemy? Wilt thou sustain such a wretch in thy house- 
hold? Wilt thou who hearest, connive at things like these?” 

The opportunity which was thus afforded Valla for contrast- 
ing the pomp and splendour conceded by the decree, with the 
simplicity of Christ and his Apostles, could not be neglected. 
After having drawn the contrast, he asks, whether Sylvester 
was a man of the stamp to be eager for such privileges? 

Not only the barbarisms of the decree are exposed, but its 
absurd use of language, its blunders in regard to provinces 
and cities, its aping of the language of the Apocalypse, in 
regard to its own binding force and perpetual obligation, a pla- 
giarism put evidently by some foolish clerk into Constantine’s 
mouth, and such as he would never have uttered. The pre- 
tence that the original document of the donation was deposited 
for safe keeping in some tomb with Peter’s body, is treated by 
Valla with scornful ridicule. The intention of the fiction is 
then laid bare. The date of it gives ground for suspicion. It 
is sustained, moreover, by the testimony of those who profit 
by it. The decree sustains the pretensions of the Pontiffs. 
They are therefore disposed to defend it. That such frauds 
might be perpetrated is evidenced from a fact within his own 
observation. A codex of the Bible at Rome was said to be in 
Jerome’s handwriting. Valla, however, detected and exposed 
the forgery. He found it to have been written by one of the 
Emperor’s amanuenses. Similar frauds Valla speaks of as 
occurring by the thousand. In the fabulous story of Sylvester 
an account had been inserted which he traces to the Apocry- 
phal account of Bel and the Dragon. 

“Tet that Christian man,” says Valla, “who calls himself a 
child of truth and light, blush to defend what not only is not 
true, but not even probable. And ye most impudent, not to 
say rascally, men, who out of your fables weave such a veil to 
hide the truth, keep silence. Christian sincerity needs not the 
protection of a falsity. Enough of itself, and more than 
enough, is it defended by its own light and truth, apart from 
those devised and imposing fables, slanderous toward all that 
is holy.” * 

As to the feigned miracles so paraded in evidence, Valla 
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fears their effect. “Crafty men palm them off as genuine. 
Base coin we sift out and reject. Is the purity of doctrine of 
less account?” 

Valla refers to the fact that the Emperor Sigismond was 
forced by Eugenius to ratify the donation of Constantine be- 
fore he would crown him. Why ratify it? Did the donation 
need this confession-of weakness and insecurity? Was it in- 
valid before? 

But as to the right of prescription by which the Papacy 
would presume to confirm its title, what is gained by war and 
again lost cannot be reclaimed. Former owners may recover 
again, if they can, that of which they have been spoiled. If 
men with arms in their hands vindicate their freedom, you are 
not to reduce them by force as if they were flocks of animals. 
No crime can be so great in a people as to deserve perpetual 
servitude. If it was right for the nations which Constantine 
subjected, to revolt from him, they may from his successor. 
Cesar had his Brutus, why not Constantine? What by arms 
is acquired, by arms is lost. Who would confirm the acquisi- 
tions of the Goths? 

“Tf the Pope has right by prescription, why so careful to have 
the donation confirmed? A true title cannot become null by 
the lapse of years. If barbarians should capture me, and I 
should return after a century’s absence, might I not reclaim my 
heritage? Or will you transfer the idea of prescription which 
belongs to things, to men, when the longer such servitude lasts 
the more detestable it becomes ?’’* 

Having thus completed his main argument, Valla gives the 
subject a direct and practical application. The recent his- 
tory of the Papacy is passed in review, and the citizens of Rome 
are justified in demanding their rights of the Pope. His policy 
is then exposed. ‘The Pope, as may be seen, studiously plots 
against the liberty of the people. Therefore they in turn, as 
is the case now at Bologna, revolt as opportunity is offered. 
If, as is sometimes the case, when danger presses from abroad, 
they consent to the Papal sway, it is not to be understood as if 
they consented to be made such slaves that they may never 
withdraw their necks from the yoke, or that those who are af- 
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terwards born may not exercise the freedom of their will. Such 
a thing would be the height of iniquity. We come of our own 
accord to you, Chief Pontiff, that you may govern us. Of our 
own accord we withdraw, that you may govern us no longer. 
If we are in debt to you, let the account of debtor and creditor 
be made up. But you would govern us against our will, as if 
we were under pupilage, when we might more wisely govern 
you. , Add to this the acts of injustice so often committed by 
you, or by your magistrates, toward this city. We call God to 
witness that our wrongs have forced us to rebel, as Israel did 
from Rehoboam of old. But what so great wrong—how large 
a part of our calamity was it to pay heavier tribute? For what 
if you had exhausted the republic? You have exhausted it! 
What if-you spoil our temples? You have spoiled them! What 
if you expose virgins and mothers of families to harlotry? You 
have done it! What if you drench the city in the blood of its 
citizens? You have drenched it! Are these things for us to 
endure? Or rather, when you have ceased to be our father, 
shall we also forget that we aresons? As their father, or lord, 
if the term pleases you better, this people, High Pontiff, called 
you—not to become their enemy or executioner, you prefer not 
the former, but the latter office. Your cruelty and impiety, 
although by reason of the provocation we might, yet, because 
we are Christians, we will not imitate. Neither will we draw 
the sword of vengeance against your head. But upon your ab- 
dication or removal, we will choose another father or lord. 
Children may at least flee from bad parents of whom they were 
born. Is it not lawful for us to flee one who is not our true, 
but our adopted father, and who treats us ill? - Attend your- 
self to the things that pertain to the work of the priesthood, 
nor exalt your throne in the north, and thence hurl your 
thunderbolts against this people and others. But what need of 
further delay in a matter so evident? I contend not only that 
Constantine needs no such donation, I not only deny the right 
of prescription, but granting the Popes, possessors, their right 
has been extinguished by their crimes. Here is the fountain 
from which the slaughter of Italy, as well as other provinces, 
and their desolation also, have flowed. If the fountain is bitter, 
so is the stream. If the root-is impure, so are the branches: 
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And the converse likewise is true. Wherefore I say and de- 
clare it—for, putting my trust in God, I will not fear men— 
that there has been no one in the Pontificate in my time, who has 
acted as a faithful and prudent steward; much more, that has 
fed the household of God with the food of bread. The Pope 
himself urges on wars with peaceful peoples, and fosters discord 
between States and princes. He thirsts for and absorbs the 
wealth of others. He makes gain of the republic as Verres, 
Catiline, or any other peculator would not dare; and not of 
this only, but of ecclesiastical matters, and of the Holy Ghost, 
in a manner which Simon Magus himself might detest. And 
when complaint is made, and he is admonished of these things 
by good men, he justifies himself in his extortion by “the 
donation of Constantine.” ... ‘There is no longer,” says 
Valla in conclusion, “any religion, sanctity, or fear of God; 
and impious men—I shudder to say it—obtain from the Pope 
indulgence for all their crimes. In him and in his associates 
is the example of all wickedness, and we may say of him, in the 
language of Paul, through you the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles. You who teach others, do not instruct 
yourselves. Ye who preach against robbery, plunder. Ye 
who abominate idols, commit sacrilege. Ye who make your 
boast of the law and of the Pontificate, by a falsifying of the 
law, do dishonour to God, the Great High Priest.’’ 

Finally, Valla declares that, if this admonition does not 
prove effectual, he shall proceed to a more merciless (trucu- 
lentiorem) attack. “Oh! would to God that I might see it, 
and above all, effected by my counsel, that the Pope should be 
Christ’s Vicar, and not Ceesar’s also. That horrid cry would 
-no more be heard—‘the allies against the Church ’—‘ the Church 
against the Bolognese.’ It is not the Church, but the Pope that 
fights against Christians. She fights with principalities and 
powers of darkness. But then should the Pope be called, and 
should be, holy Father, Father of all, Father of the Church, 
and instead of exciting wars among Christians, he would quiet 
by apostolical censure and Papal majesty such as might be 
excited by others.” * 
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This argument of Valla was too conclusive to admit a refu- 
tation. Although multitudes felt convinced of the falsehood 
and groundlessness of the Papal claims based on the “Dona- 
tion of Constantine,” none have ever before so thoroughly de- 
monstrated their nullity. Henceforth the question was set at 
rest. Papal historians and doctors have rarely ventured to do 
more than dispute some of the side issues of Valla’s argument. 
Its straightforward directness, its vigorous thought and energy 
of expression, its manly common sense and noble enthusiasm, 
render it a model in its kind. 

We find, moreover, the same critical acumen and scholarly 
Sagacity in Valla’s ‘Annotations on the New Testament.” 
Erasmus bestows upon them a high meed of praise. Valla col- 
lected the several Greek codices which he could procure, and 
comparing these together, corrected from the various readings, 
the books of the New Testament. His work is the first of the 
class in modern times, and the one which Erasmus adopted as 
a basis for his investigations. The notes are brief but perti- 
nent, mainly devoted to the phraseology and grammatical 
construction. In executing this work, he came into frequent 
collision with the Vulgate, and added to his enemies by the 
freedom of his critical remarks upon Jerome. The censures 
of his antagonists were of little avail until the Council of 
Trent took Jerome’s version under its special protection. 
After this, Valla’s Annotations took an honoured place on the 
list of the Index Expurgatorius of Paul IV. 

The political revolutions of Italy had at length changed 
Pope Eugenius and King Alfonso from enemies to allies. The 
attempted Revolution at Rome had proved a failure, and Valla 
saw no better plan to adopt than to seek to regain the good 
esteem of Eugenius. In his “Apology” against his calumnia- 
tors, addressed to the Pontiff, he goes to the very verge of 
flattery, though he manfully maintains the justice of his own 
cause against the inquisitors, and declares, that severe as his 
language had been against the monks, it had not done justice 
to the subject. Not a word, however, does he have to say in 
regard to his declarations on the subject of the “false dona- 
tion,’ unless we except a line in which he confesses, that 
during the time of the Council of Florence, he said some 
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things against the Church out of a desire to aid his country- 
men. 

Until the death of Eugenius, however, Valla seems rarely 
to have remained long at any time in his native city. Poggio, 
as Papal Secretary, undoubtedly had pre-occupied the ear of 
the Pope with stories and suggestions to the prejudice of one 
who was generally accounted his successful rival. But on the 
accession of Nicholas V. to the Papal throne, (1447,) Valla 
received an invitation to reside at the Papal court and engage 
in its service. Here he was occupied largely in the transla- 
tion of the classic Greek authors, for which the Pope liberally 
rewarded him. The latter showed himself the generous friend 
of learning and learned men. Born in an humble station, his 
merit had raised him to the highest rank in the Church, but 
he had not forgotten the sympathies of his earlier years. 
Almost at the same time that Valla returned to Rome, Poggio 
left it to enter upon his duties as chancellor of Florence. To 
this honourable position he had been elected on the decease of 
his predecessor and friend, Leonard Aretin. The favour shown 
to Valla by the Pope may have disturbed the equanimity of 
his old antagonist and rival. But the occasion on which his 
vindictiveness burst forth was the discovery of annotations 
made in criticism of his language on the margin of his book, 
“Letters of learned Men.” These annotations, made by one 
of Valla’s scholars, were ascribed by Poggio to the pen of the 
master. The offence was a mortal one. The hero of a hun- 
dred (wordy) battles prepared himself anew for the conflict. 
Nor was this a mere by-play. All the virulence which human 
language can express, every form of ridicule, sarcasm, sneer, 
reproach and invective, seem exhausted in these duels of scur- 
rility, which are the disgrace of the literary history of the 
fifteenth century. It matters little what may be the subject 
of dispute, scholars as distinguished as Politiano, Niccolo 
Niccoli, George of Trebizond, Francesco Filelpo, and Poggio, 
descend without scruple to the grossest personalities. The 
odium theologicum has passed into a proverb, but the odium 
literartum may well dispute with it the palm of precedence. 
The aim of each of the disputants seemed to be not so much 
to elicit truth as to damage the other. Their conflict is like 
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that of two armed vessels, each seeking to sink its antagonist by 
its broadsides. The quarrel of Poggio and Valla is scarcely an 
exception to the general rule. Each deals largely in invective, 
gathering up the spent darts of old slanders, and dipping them 
in the venom of fresh malice to be hurled anew. In the present 
case, however, Poggio was the antagonist. Valla was not the 
criminal, but yet was made the object of a virulent assault. 
Perhaps he welcomed it. It gave him at least the opportunity 
of paying back with interest an old grudge. There were 
attacks and replies and counter replies. Hach of the antago- 
nists showed his ability, but each was vanquished. The private 
life of both—of Poggio especially—was vulnerable. Poggio was 
the more thorough master of Billingsgate; Valla the more expert 
in sarcasm and scornful invective confined within more decent 
limits. The estimate of Erasmus is doubtless somewhat exag- 
gerated, through his prejudice in Valla’s favour. He thinks 
indeed that the latter threw down his challenge in too confi- 
dent and defiant a spirit, yet he says, “Poggio was so unlearned 
that, if it were not for his obscenity, he would not be worth 
reading, and so obscene that, if he had been most learned, good 
men should cast him aside. Valla, who is not obscene, and is 
a hundred-fold more learned, labours under the odium of men- 
dacity, and is regarded as contentious by those who have never 
read his writings. This is the only thing urged against him, 
and in this they who attack imitate him, or rather they exceed 
him, for they bite him who is to them unknown. Why should 
not his many virtues be allowed to cover over a trivial fault?” 

The language in which Valla speaks of Poggio is mildness 
and purity itself by the side of that “filth” with which he was 
pelted back, and which he threatened to make his antagonist 
swallow. He speaks of him as “a bad man,” “not only lust- 
ful, but rather a professor of lust”’—‘‘an adulterer, a wine- 
bibber, and a sot’’—as “avaricious, sacrilegious, perjured, a 
corrupter, a wretch, a slanderer.” Vala bids Poggio “‘pile 
up the mountains of his curses and reproaches to cast him 
down from his heaven.” ‘But I,” says Valla, “will pierce 
you through along with your mountains wrapped in flames, 
with my thunder bolts, and bury you in the mass of an Altna 
where, through its crater, you can scarce breathe the fiery 
smoke.” 
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The merits of Poggio’s work are then discussed, and their 
faults sharply criticised. He himself is represented as brought 
before an ideal court, and forced in confusion to acknowledge 
that his attack was base and unjust, and could not be sustained. 
Still again—as the discussion is continued in the form of dia- 
logue—when Poggio is one of the speakers, he is made an ob- 
ject of the most stinging ridicule. Valla then presents copies 
of the letters which the learned men of his time had written to 
himself or others, in praise either of him or his works—a step 
for which he excuses himself by the necessity of repelling the 
slanders of Poggio. The obscenity which characterizes the 
Facetiz of the latter, does not escape the caustic abuse of 
Valla’s pen. 

We look with a sad curiosity over these monuments of the 
odium literarium, covered over as they are with the marks of 
genius and its virulent antipathies. They are the cast-off ar- 
mor of intellectual giants, scarred with the blows of an ignoble 
conflict. They can, however, add nothing to the fame of a man 
like Valla. His writings abound with evidence of that singu- 
lar sagacity and grasp of mind, which sometimes seems to place 
him, at a bound, centuries ahead of his age. No man was less 
overawed and cramped than he, by the authority of rusty pre- 
cedents. Justinian with his Pandects,* Jerome with his Latin 
Vulgate, Aristotle with his Categories, and the Papacy with its 
Decretals—each takes its turn in receiving the visitations of 
his critic lash. With falsehood, with everything that wore a 
mask, or wrapped itself about with impudent presumption, he 
waged a life-long war. Without that devotion to a principle 
which makes the martyr, he had that self-respect, that indigna- 


tion at wrong, that instinctive sympathy with whatever was 


exposed to outrage, that made him chivalrous and daring, and 
confidently defiant, to the very verge of a worldly prudence. 
Circumstanced as he was, it was almost a matter of necessity 
with him that he should be a literary gladiator. His natural 
endowments and thorough scholarship gave him eminence. 
His success and honors made him a mark forenvy. His criti- 
cisms—sometimes indiscreetly uttered—offered the necessary 
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provocation, and Valla’s fiery nature would not brook an insult 
unavenged. Yet more than most, he restrained himself in his 
controversies within decent limits, nor does he seem to have 
shown, as many did, a gratuitous disposition to quarrel. Such, 
at least, is the view of Erasmus, who says: “If that candor 
which we demand of others, had been shown to him, the name 
of Valla, with all who love a pure literature, instead of invidi- 
ous, would have been accounted grateful, and worthy to be ve- 
nerated. He endured much to restore it. Harsh measures were 
perhaps necessary. He should be gratefully regarded by all, 
nor does it prove a man pugnacious that he dissents from 
others.” 

Valla’s private life, as we have already hinted, was not free 
from reproach. Yet Poggio’s representations of it are doubt- 
less exaggerated. Valla had once entertained thoughts of a 
clerical life, and instead of forming any matrimonial engage- 
ment, copied the too frequent lessons of clerical example, in 
which the age abounded. He afterwards became a canon of 
St. John Lateran, and Secretary and Apostolic writer to the Pope 
Nicholas V. He died in 1457, aged fifty years. 





ARTICLE III. 
THE INWARD LIGHT. 


Ik It is said that the Society of Friends is numerically on the 
decline. So far as Great Britain is concerned, the assertion 
rests upon statistical data, which reveal a diminution that has 
run, with increasing ratio, along the present century. None 
are so well aware of this state of things, as the parties most 
concerned. In evidence, we adduce the fact that, a few years 
since, “a gentleman who laments that, notwithstanding the 
population of the United Kingdom has more than doubled itself, 
in the last fifty years, the Society of Friends is less in number 
than at the beginning of the century,” advertised in “The 
Friend,” published in London, a prize of one hundred guineas 
for the best essay which should afford “light respecting the 
causes of this change.” 
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We have not seen statistics bearing on the state of the case, 
in our own country; but we suppose it to be a granted fact, 
that the membership of the Society is on the decrease. More 
particularly is this true if, in our estimate, we detach from the 
account those branches or “Meetings,” which have manifestly 
departed from the theology of the founders of the Society, on 
the points which are most essential to the recovery of a lost 
race. Fox, Penn, Barclay, and other of the early Quaker 
writers, kept a truly Divine Redeemer, and a real atoning sa- 
crifice, ever before the sinner; and they discovered the neces- 
sity for such a sacrifice, with such a victim, in the hopeless cor- 
ruption which the fall brought upon the whole human race. 
If to adopt, with any tolerable approximation, the system which 
those men earnestly preached, is to be a Quaker, then we can- 
not take into the account men, or “Meetings,” which ignore 
their doctrines respecting human depravity, and the person and - 
work of Christ, as proper representatives of Quakerism. Drop- 
ping the Socinian element from the estimate, the reduction of 
membership would probably be quite as observable in this 
country as in Great Britain—perhaps more so. 

But, granting the fact of this decline, it does not follow that 
Quakerism has been a failure; neither does it, of itself, involve 
any reproach, either to its principles, or to the faithfulness with 
which they have been carried out. On'the contrary, this de- 
clension may stand in such relation to its history, its mission in 
the world, and the actual fruits of that mission, as to become a 
high proof of its divine origin, and a strong testimonial of its 
fidelity to its trust. 

Quakerism, through the most active and efficient period of its 
career, prophesied ever in sackcloth. It bore the very brunt of 
bigotry; and among all Christian peoples, it was the last to feel 
the genial incoming of the reign of toleration. In Protestant 
countries, it gave the last victims to martyrdom. Liven to this 
hour, the majority of Christians, perhaps the majority of Chris- 
tian divines, have never learned a word of its theology or morals, 
its testimonies, acts, or sufferings, except through the medium of 
pens and voices purely antagonistical, always bringing the in- 
firmities of the system into the boldest relief, and often distorting 
its virtues into odious shapes. It is time that the history of this 
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Society should challenge the calmer and juster notice of the 
Christian world. It is time the family of Christian denomina- 
tions, who hold the two essentials of the Head and the Spirit, 
should inquire whether the services of a people who have so 
eminently exalted the last of these marks of the true church, 
have been appreciated; whether we give them, on earth, the 
record which they have on high. 

The question whether, at the time of the rise of Quakerism, 
there was a call for a separate people, devoted to the propaga- 
tion of their peculiar principles, should be viewed in the light of 
the internal condition of the Protestant church, under the Ca- 
rolian and Cromwellian administrations. It was an age, over 
which our wonder never tires. We mean, in this remark, to 
cover the whole period, from the so-called Reformation in Eng- 
land, to the Revolution which dethroned the last James. Under 
the state ascendency of King, Parliament, Lord Protector, or 
again King; and under the ecclesiastical ascendency of Church- 
men, or Dissenters, no regnant party yielded, for an instant, 
the doctrine that religious faith and rites should be enforced by 
the civil government. Sufferers who had pleaded most loudly for 
toleration, no sooner came into power, than they explained it 
as meaning freedom to follow the right religion, and that is 
ours. 

We do not mean that it was an age devoid of holy men, great 
religious achievements, and far-reaching influences. We expect 
that the labors of the English Reformers, over the great doc- 
trines of the covenants, fall, and restoration, will be felt for 
good, even amid those clearer and purer conceptions of the riches 
of the cross, which await the Church in her coming time of higher 
spiritual experiences. We look for editions of the “Living 
Temple,” ‘‘Saint’s Everlasting Rest,” and “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” torun through the press of the Millennium. It was the 
age of Owen, Stillingfleet, Fuller, Howe, Baxter, and many 
others who will beheldin everlasting remembrance. Such an age 
is not to be set down as only a blot on the religious history of 
the world. 

The wonder is, that, amid all this breaking forth of clear- 
headed Divinity, on the right hand and the left; amid all that 
gracious enlightening that guided to the adoption of confes- 
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sions and constitutions which, under God, have regulated the 
Church in her noblest achievements, from that hour to the pre- 
sent, there should have remained such an obtuseness of percep- 
tion respecting these primary elements of the Reformation, 
spiritual liberty and spiritual life. The more we study the 
history of the times, the greater our astonishment becomes, 
that men who had suffered so much, should have learned so 
little; or rather, that the lessons which they failed to learn, 
should have been those which, above all others, were suggested 
by the wrongs and sufferings they had endured. 

It is true, a rapid enlargement of spirituality could not have 
been so reasonably expected from what was called the Esta- 
blished Church. That was the church of the king; and, work- 
ing only under the royal will—a will which was seldom disci- 
plined by grace, and never patient of dissent—it is not strange 
that a century elapsed before that Church fairly put on the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Reformation. But the Puri- 
tans had resisted spiritual intolerance so nobly, had passed 
through such fiery ordeals in defence of the rights of con- 
science, and had uttered such loud protests against the smother- 
ing of the spirit and the life under the load of rubrics, rituals, 
and altars, that the highest hopes for the “spirit and truth,” 
naturally arose from their political ascendency. 

Alas for our poor humanity! the carnal portion of the lessons 
of adversity had been learned only too well, while its spiritual 
teachings were still deep in the shade. In the matter of tole- 
ration, it was little more than a turning of the tables; in church 
administration, a scramble for the livings, patronages, and seats 
of power, from which churchmen had been ejected; and in eccle- 


_ Siastical legislation, a strife for the excision or retention of cer- 


tain phrases, ceremonies, and formulas. The great want of the 
age remained. The Church, still in anguish, throed vainly for 
the birth of the Spirit and the Life. Here and there were 
those whose spiritual perceptions and longings were in advance 
of the masses; who wondered that, in any age in which religion 
was the point of every controversy, and the animus of every 
stir—an age that was all religion—there should be so few to 
go behind the external, and inquire what makes religion; and 
who, in their sphere, labored to exalt the hearts of the people 
into immediate communion with God. 
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But these influences were too sparse for strength; and deeply 
mingled, as they were, in existing organizations, they were not 
sufficiently distinct for a protest. The loud call of the age was 
for a people, an outwardly distinct body of Christians, who 
should make the very principles at which the existing Christian 
people stumbled, their substratum and their salient point; a 
people, set apart to the mission of nourishing those principles 
into growth and power to assume their hold upon the whole of 
evangelical Christendom. Spiritual intolerance had already 
been rebuked by enough of fighting testimony; that testimony 
had been written—whether with, or without the divine sanc- 
tion, is not now the question—in as red rivers as ever flowed 
along the battle-fields of England; and yet men had come from 
those fields, no wiser in the laws of Christian liberty, and none 
the more ready to allow people to worship, either in Jerusalem, 
or Mount Gerizim, no matter which, so that they worship in 
spirit and truth. A people was wanted, whose patient and 
suffering testimony should stand forth in the contrast, and put 
carnality to the blush; should be a noiseless and gradual work- 
ing, by winsome measures and tender example, until the whole 
Church became insensibly permeated with the leaven, and fell 
in with the more excellent way, which leaves every person’s 
responsibility for his religion to be settled with God. Above 
all, a people was wanted, whose influence should prevail to elimi- 
nate from religion, not its forms, as we shall hereafter see, but 
its formalism; not its rituals, but its ritualism; a people who 
should give a fresh start to the great fact which was so slow to 
emerge from the long spiritual night, that the only living ele- 
ment in worship, is the soul’s communion with God. 

If the rise, experience, labors, and sufferings of “the people 
called Quakers,” have, in any fair measure, wrought this result 
in the Church, as a whole, then Quakerism has been a success. 
No matter what outward conditions yet await the Society— 
whether a revival from its present declension, still further to 
play its separate part in spiritual progressions; or whether the 
finger of Providence shall, at no distant day, write for it that 
its peculiar mission is fulfilled: if God has, to any great extent, 
employed its instrumentality to purge our worship and Christian 
enterprises of carnality, and to work in spirituality in its stead, 
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then, indeed, Quakerism has run a noble race, and proved a 
glorious success. Its corporeality may perish to-morrow; and 
those who never understood its true aims, or learned, in the 
light of heaven, what makes a people great, may think of it as 
a mere Bethlehem-Ephratah among the tribes of Israel; still, 
on the eternal record, it will stand far up among the achieve- 
ments of the Reformation. 

Nor do we falsify this conclusion, when we insist that the 
system of the Friends is burdened with serious errors. Those 
errors are generally extremes, the opposite of those they were 
meant to combat. That good men should pass from one ex- 
treme to another, is no matter of surprise. It is human nature, 
and every-day experience. Galileo is said to have taken the 
idea of the pendulum from the swinging of a lamp, suspended 
from the ceiling of the cathedral in Pisa. The wonder is, that 
it was left to the accidental movement of an object in nature, 
in the sixteenth century, to reveal a simple law of motion which 
had been illustrated by the oscillations of the human mind, some 
fifty-five hundred years. 

Who knows how powerfully those errors, being counter ex- 
tremes, may have wrought in the final elucidation of truth? 
There is a Providence in all things: God knew the human mind, 
and understood the power of startling propositions, to excite a 
reluctant attention. If George Fox had written a strong and 
good thesis, on the necessity of a truly divine moving, to render 
preaching, prayer, or singing of praises, acceptable to God, or 
on the impiety of assuming the Christian ministry without con- 
sciousness of being inwardly called of God to it, or to prove 
that the outward sacraments, without the inward grace, are only 
a solemn mockery, it would have left scarcely a mark in the 
world. Men would have looked at the title, and said: “ This is 
all true enough: nobody doubts it.” And nobody did doubt it. 
But, as Coleridge somewhere says, some things are so true that 
they cease to be regarded as truths; and such this truth had 
become with vast numbers of Christian preachers and worship- 
pers in the days of Fox. Some explosive proposition was 
wanted, something that should burst with detonizing effect; 
something which should excite to a combat where the resistant, 
finding his own position treacherous, would be compelled to 
change his ground as the price of victory. 
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The Quakers had their Jupiter Tonans for the times. He 
proclaimed the use of external acts of worship, at set periods 
in a meeting, and after a digested programme, to be an impious 
attempt to contro! the motions of the Spirit, and a convenience 
for hypocrisy. ‘To make of the ministry a profession and a 
post of authority in the Church, or to accept any stipulated 
emolument from it, was to play the part of a Simon Magus. 
Water baptism and the eucharistal supper were a Judaic inhe- 
ritance; or worse, an out-and-out Popery. This was concussive; 
the storm came of course. And though sufficient could be said 
against the extreme positions of the Quakers, they always held 
in their hands enough of the argument to strip formalism of its 
plumes, and leave deep impressions of the worthlessness of a 
ministry, ordinances, and worship, where the inward moving 
of the Holy Spirit is not the inspiring element. 

We believe it can be shown—whether with the approbation 
of the Friends, or not, we are in doubt—that these and other 
extreme positions which are the supposed peculiarities or marks 
of Quakerism, are not, after all, elementary to the system. 
They are rather its accidents; supposed inferentials from the 
central doctrine of Quakerism; adherings which might be dis- 
engaged from it, without at all disturbing its vital part. We 
believe further—and we shall refer to it in a more suitable con- 
nection—that all these adherings cling to one certain phase of 
that central doctrine; a phase which is not an inhering, but a 
construction which might be dropped without enfecbling its 
power, or compromising its divinity. Then, turning to the 
constituents of the system; to what ought to be seized on as its 
vitalities ;, we behold only the common faith of the evangelical 
Church. For those vitalities, as written articles, we admit no 
obligation to the Society of Friends, for they are in the oldest 
creeds and confessions extant. But, for the restoration of a 
living and working faith in them, we believe that Society to 
have been one of the divinely appointed agencies, the true 
value of whose services are beyond computation. 

We have spoken of the central point of Quakerism: we mean 
the doctrine of the Inwarp Licut. We give it the name by 
which it is generally known in the discourse of Friends. It is 
sometimes called the “Seed of God;’’ sometimes, also, “the 
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Life,” or “the Word,” the sense of the Johannean 6 Adyoc, being 
intended. The writer who probably excels, among the early 
Friends, in a clear conception of his own meaning, occasionally 
employs the significant term, Vehiculum Dei. As, however, 
none of these terms define themselves, when restricted to the 
peculiar sense in which the Friends employ them, we shall first 
inquire what is really meant by this Inward Light. This in- 
quiry will embrace its parallelisms with some theological points, 
familiar to our Church, and its divergence from others. Its re- 
lation to rituals, outward ordinances, and official administra- 
tions in the Church, will afterward be noticed. 

We now meet our first subject of inquiry—THE SUBSTANCE OF 
THE INwarpD Licur. 

We believe the term “authorized standards,” is repudiated by 
the Friends, as involving the odious result of a creed. But 
they often exist, in effect, where they are disallowed by name. 
Indeed, without something of the kind, organic union is but a 
rope of sand. 

We have before us the theological writings of several Friends, 
which, we suppose, come as near as any to the character of 
authorities in the case before us. It is the most simple course 
to select one good one, provided he covers the ground, and ac- 
cords with the general tone of the whole. Such a one we have 
in Robert Barclay, the well-known author of “An Apology for 
the True Christian Divinity, being an Explanation and Vindi- 
cation of the Principles and Doctrines of the People called 
Quakers.”’ Doubtless George Fox is personally of higher con- 
sideration. He was the founder of the Society, having, as he 
tells us, and as his co-religionists truly believed, received its 


leading principle “in the openings from the Lord.” But his 


literature was too far short of his spiritual experiences, to allow 
him to spread out the system in a compact, arranged, and 
readable form. Barclay was a scholar, a reader, and a thinker. 
His style is choice, terse, and clear; his temper is devotional ; 
and every sentence lets us deeper into the vitalities of the sys- 
tem. We commend Barclay’s Apology to those who inquire 
for the Quaker doctrine of the Inward Light. 

The first fourteen verses of the first chapter of the Gospel of 
John are the starting point. The Life that was in Christ, or 
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6 doyog, is the Light of men. It can exist, as a real thing, in 
the minds of those who are unconscious of the visitation. ‘The 
Light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it 
not.” It is a universal Light. It “lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” Not that every man becomes truly 
enlightened by it, for the darkness comprehendeth it not; but 
it comes to every man as a means of recovery and salvation ; 
not merely to every race or nation, but to every individual, 
“that all men, through him, might believe.” 

This Light, or grace,—for these are ever used as convertible 
terms,—is to all men a saving Light, ¢. ¢., a sufficient means of 
salvation; not excluding the profit of outward means, but still, 
in their unavoidable absence, sufficient of itself—to every man 
a measure of saving, sufficient, and supernatural Light and 
grace.”* John came to bear witness of the Light, “that all 
men, through ¢t, [not im, as in the common translation, | might 
believe.” Barclay defends this rendering of 0? avrov, by in- 
sisting that it “doth very well agree with gwrdc, as being the 
nearest antecedent,” and also that it gives us a sense which falls 
in with the drift of the discourse, which he thinks cannot be 
said of the other. It explains the reason why the Adyo¢ lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, to wit, that all men, 
through it, might believe, or that it might become to all a 
possible means of saving faith, which certainly was not true 
of the personal preaching of John the Baptist. 

The terms saving and sufficient are carefully explained as 
being used in the conditional, and not the absolute sense, sim- 
ply placing the whole race of men in a salvable state; or, as 
it is expressed in Barclay’s fifth proposition, “this Light en- 
lighteneth the hearts of all for a time, in order to salvation ; 
and this is it which reproves the sin of all individuals, and 
would work out the salvation of all, if not resisted.” This 
author, who delights in syllogisms, regards himself as clinch- 
ing the argument on the sufficiency of this Light for salvation, 
by the following premises and conclusion :— 

“That which is given, ‘that all men through it may believe, 
must needs be saving and sufficient: that, by walking in which, 





* Barclay’s Apology, Prop. V. and VI, 2 21. 
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fellowship with the saints and the blood of Christ, ‘which 
cleanseth from all sin,’ is possessed, must be sufficient :— 

“But such is the Light,—therefore, &c.”’ 

The last clause in the major proposition had been previously 
argued from 1 John 1: 7: “But if we walk in the light, as 
he is in the light, we have fellowship one with another; and 
the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin,’’, 
to which Barclay gives this new reading, without at all conduct- 
ing us through the process by which it is attained—fellowship 
with one another, and fellowship with the blood of Jesus Christ 
which cleanseth, &e. 

A second syllogism is added, which has the merit of avoid- 
ing questionable renderings :— 

‘That which we are commanded to idle in, ‘that we may 
become the children of the Light,’ must be a supernatural, 
sufficient, and saving principle: — 

“But we are commanded [for this end,] to hetiove in this 
Light, —therefore, &e.” 

It is but just to remark, in this place, that while the argu- 
ments for the Inward Light cluster around the first fourteen 
verses of the Gospel of John, other parts of Scripture are 
brought so freely into the same service, as fairly to relieve 
the Friends from the odium of a hobby passage. 

The question already arises, and it will meet us all along, 
whether we have, in all this, some influence or substance set 
forth, which is essentially a novelty, or whether the Quakers, 
in their own peculiar modes of speech, only express our com- 
mon doctrine of the Holy Spirit, bearing abroad divine influ- 
ences from the cross, as explained under the hypothesis of a 
general atonement: in other words, whether the Quakerism 
lies in the doctrine, or in the phraseology? 

The Johannean WorD has never been a very palpable sub- 
ject for human inquiry. It is much easier to tell what it is 
not than what it is. On the one hand, it is not God, in the 
sense in which nothing proceeding from him can be him; on 
the other hand, it is too low a view to speak of it as an efflu- 
ence of his being, because the Word was God. Whatever God 
is, that is. We often identify it in the Rabbinical Shekinah, 
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or Messiah, but these terms were deeply mysterious, and con- 
sequently of little service in popular explanation. Whatever 
the Thing is—and we use this word in its intensest sense, 
as res, entity, in distinction from an influence or emanation; 
—yea more, the 7d é of the old philosophers which excludes 
the idea of “becoming,” (John 1: 1,)—we say, whatever it is, it 
certainly made the person of Christ such as it was, God mani- 
fest in the flesh, not as the soul to the body, but as truly God 
as man. : : 

Perhaps the ministrations of the divine Word and Light of 
the Quakers, amount to just what we should call the working 
energy of the Holy Spirit. The striving power of that Spirit 
—we now use familiar language—is doubtless co-extensive with 
the atonement. We suppose: that, in its sufficiency for the 
remission of sins, to have been universal. General is the word 
commonly used, but that word, as contradistinguished from 
limited, means universal. So also we find the Holy Spirit 
convincing the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. 
We have our difficulties respecting the mode in which this suffi- 
ciency of the cross affects certain classes, such as the heathen; 
but these difficulties are immeasurably less than those which 
grow out of any other view. Barclay pushes the Quaker 
scheme to a point where he supposes these difficulties to vanish; 
but of that in its place. When we reach the higher operations 
of the Spirit in regeneration, and in its abiding influence in 
the believer’s soul, we shall find more of what we suppose the 
Friends mean by the Light within—Christ dwelling in the 
believer, and Christ formed in him the hope of glory. 

Another question arises, Do not the Quakers merge in this 
gracious Light, the natural conscience, a constituent faculty of 
the mind, which abides in it when that Light is quenched, and 
every influence from the cross is withdrawn? Barclay, in 
arguing the universality of this Light, cites the fact that “there 
was never yet a man found, in any place of the earth, however 
barbarous and wild, but hath acknowledged that, at some time, 
less or more, he hath found somewhat in his heart, reproving 
him for some things evil which he hath done, threatening a 
certain horror if he continued in them, as also promising and 
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communicating a certain peace and sweetness, as he has given 
way to it, and not resisted it.” * 

If this be not the proper office of conscience, it would be 
difficult to assign a field to that faculty. Still Barclay insists 
that the Inward Light is an entirely distinct thing from the 
natural conscience, because the latter is susceptible of corrup- 
tion and defilement, while the former can never be brought to 
consent to wickedness. We have doubts, however, whether 
conscience ever yields an active consent to sin. We know it 
may be lulled, seared, and so stupefied as not to resist sin; but 
we believe that whenever it awakes, it speaks for the right. So 
far as we can see, while the Friends recognise the existence of 
a natural conscience, they put the doctrine of the Inward Light 
into a shape which overlaps it. And we just add here that 
the same appears to be the cage with the relation of the Inward 
Light to that instinctive or rational religious sense in man, 
which we call natural religion. This we shall directly see. 

The doctrine of the Inward Light assumes that of the Fall. 
Concerning the latter, nothing can be more explicit than the 
following language: “All Adam’s posterity, or mankind, both 
Jews and Gentiles, as to the first Adam, or earthly man, is 
fallen, degenerated, and dead; deprived of the sensation. or 
feeling of this inward testimony or seed of God; and is subject 
unto the power, nature, and seed of the serpent, which he 
soweth in men’s hearts while they abide in this natural and cor- 
rupted state: from whence it comes that, not only their words 
and deeds, but all their imaginations are evil perpetually in the 
sight of God, as proceeding from this depraved and wicked seed. 
Man, therefore, as he is in this state, can know nothing aright; 
yea, his thoughts and conceptions concerning God and things 
spiritual, until he be disjoined from this evil seed, and united 
to the Divine Light, are unprofitable both to himself and 
others.’ + 

In the argument on this proposition, the author discriminates 
between the corruption propagated from Adam, and the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. He disclaims the infer- 
ence, which he thinks Augustinian, and which he very kindly 





* Apology, Prop. V. and VI., 3 11. ¢ Barclay’s Apology, Prop. IV. 
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excuses in Augustine, from the fact that it came out in his 
declining age, and under the acerbities of the Pelagian con- 
troversy, that man, “in his very mother’s womb, and before 
he commits any actual transgression, is contaminate with a real 
guilt, whereby he deserves eternal death . . . that many poor 
infants are eternally damned,” &c., &. And he just as dis- 
tinctly repudiates the Pelagian and Socinian doctrine which 
“exalts the light of nature, or the faculty of the natural man, 
as capable of himself, by virtue of the inward will, faculty, 
light, and power that pertains to his nature, to follow that 
which is good, and make real progress toward heaven.” Affirm- 
ing that Adam did not retain in his nature, ‘“‘any will or light 
capable to give him knowledge in spiritual things,” he infers 
that his posterity cannot do it, “for whatsoever real good any 
man doeth, it proceedeth not from his nature, as he is man, or 
the son of Adam, but from the seed of God in him, as a new 
visitation of life, in order to bring him out of this natural con- 
dition.” 

To a world thus apostate, and disabled from the power to 
know or do good, he presents this Light, this life of men, seed 
of God, grace, this vehiculum Dei, which comes to all, and 
becomes the saving principle in all who do not resist the gra- 
cious visitation. The first of these influences—its coming to 
all—is thus described in Proposition VII., under the head of 
justification: —“ For as much as all men who have come to 
man’s estate have sinned, therefore all have need of this Sa- 
viour, to remove the wrath of God from them, due to their 
offences: in this respect he is truly said to have borne the ini- 
quities of us all, in his body on the tree, and therefore is the 
only Mediator, having qualified the wrath of God toward us; 
so that our former sins stand not in our way, being, by virtue 
of his most satisfactory sacrifice, removed and pardoned.” 

The higher manifestation of this Light is more especially to 
be noticed, because it involves the Quaker view of the regene- 
ration of the heart. 

“We consider then our redemption in a two-fold respect. 
The first is the redemption performed and accomplished by 
Christ for us in his crucified body without us: the other is the 
redemption wrought by Christ in us. The first is that whereby 
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man, as he stands in the fall, is put into a capacity of salva- 
tion. . . The second is that whereby we witness and know this 
pure and perfect redemption in ourselves, purifying, cleansing, 
and redeeming us from the power of corruption, and bringing 
us into unity, favour, and friendship with God. By the first, 
we, that were lost in Adam, plunged into the bitter and corrupt 
seed . . . are, notwithstanding all this, so far reconciled to 
God, by the death of his Son, while enemies, that we are put 
into a capacity of salvation, having the glad tidings of the gos- 
pel of peace offered unto us, and God reconciled unto us in 
Christ, calls and invites us to himself. By the second, we wit- 
ness this capacity brought into act, whereby receiving and not 
resisting the purchase of his death, to wit, the light, spirit, and 
grace of Christ revealed in us, we witness and possess a real, 
true, and inward redemption from the power and prevalency of 
sin, and so come to be truly and really redeemed, justified, and 
made righteous, and to a sensible union and friendship with 
God.” 

And again afterwards: “This inward birth, this Jesus brought 
forth in the heart, who is the well-beloved whom the Father 
cannot but accept, and all those who thus are sprinkled with 
the blood of Jesus, and washed with it: by this also comes the 
communication of the goods of Christ unto us, by which we 
come to be partakers of the divine nature, and are made one 
with him, as the branches with the vine, and have a title and 
right to what he hath done and suffered for us, so that his obe- 
dience becomes ours, his righteousness ours, his death and suf- 
ferings ours.”’ * 

We have referred to the stress which the Friends lay upon 
the point, that this visitation of grace extends to all mankind, 
and that it is to all a saving light, i. e., placing all in a capa- 
city for salvation; and that this is as truly the case with those 
who have no instruction from the written revelation from God, 
as with the most enlightened sinner in gospel lands. 

We have confessed to the perplexities which surround this 
subject—we mean the last clause above. It is an abstract 
point; and yet, upon second thought, not quite so abstract, for 





* Apology, Prop. VIL., 2 3. 
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it does personally concern millions of people, and it also deeply 
affects our own cordiality toward the government of God. We 
are of une mind respecting the future state of deceased infants, 
and idiots who have no personal moral responsibility. For 
these stories about orthodox divines preaching that infants go 
to hell, is—if a vulgar word will not offend—all humbug. We 
know that bad things were said when polemics raged until men 
were mad, but, outside of the Romish Church, we know not 
where to look for a professedly Christian teacher, who preaches 
eternal damnation for any who are not, of themselves, moral 
agents. Our usual method of disposing of the subject is to say 
that, through some mode of the Spirit’s operation, unrevealed 
to us, the blood of Christ avails to wash away their original 
corruption, and that is all we know about it. 

Our difficulties are greater in relation to the heathen, who 
are moral agents. We can see cause enough for their condem- 
nation, in their sin under such means of knowledge as they 
have—the lights of nature, reason, and conscience. But why, 
after the Divine munificence, in an atonement, co-extensive in 
its provisions with the wants of the world, an only means of 
enjoying that munificence, should be denied to the largest num- 
ber in this world, is a question which tries all our faith, and 
before which we stand dumb. In fact, evangelical Christians 
are not unanimous on the point; and the inquiry is often ear- 
nestly made, whether God may not, through the atonement, save 
a heathen who is contrite, and who seeks reconciliation with 
God by all means in his power. 

Barclay finds no trouble in the case. But his solution of the 
question, though it does not impair the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures as a true and divine revelation, does detract seri- 
ously from their importance as a means of salvation. They 
are @ medium through which the Light shines, and, as such, 
admitted to be of superior value to any other outward means 
of grace, so that it is blessed to live in a Christian land where 
they are read, and awful to be a heathen without them. But 
they are not the indispensable vehicle of the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. The point 
is pressed—every man is lighted by it; and, for the mode, 
a resort is had to the doctrine of Immediate Revelation. 
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Tue Licut is the same Spirit which strove with the old world, 
the same which taught salvation in Christ to the patriarchs 
who testified their faith by bloody sacrifices, the same through 
which the pious Jew believed unto salvation, and which can 
still take its own mode to reach any heart, independent of out- 
ward knowledge and means. All the attainments of the heathen 
philosophers, such as Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, are 
ascribed to it, thus, as before stated, covering the ground of natu- 
ral religion, and no doubt is expressed that many heathen have, 
through it, believed and attained salvation. 

Among other passages which he cites in support of this view, 
is one which has tried the skill of commentators, but which he 
thinks happily explained on his hypothesis. It is Colossians, 
1: 23, where Paul speaks of the gospel which his brethren had 
heard, as that ‘“‘which was preached to every creature which is 
under heaven,”—éy zdoj tH xctoe, &e. Preached in every 
creature, is Barclay’s rendering, giving to the proposition the 
same reading which our translators give it, in the parallel pas- 
sage, verse 6, év zavti t~ xdopu, in all the world. Adopting 
this reading, he makes the gospel of which the apostle spoke, 
not the written or spoken narration or message which was 
preached ¢o or at men, but a metonymy for the power behind 
the “good tidings,” the Light, Grace, Spirit, which was every- 
where preached in them, and so—the doctrine of immediate 
revelation coming into account—“‘preached in every creature 
which is under heaven.” 

It cannot, however, escape the notice of the logical reader, 
that to make a proposition the basis of a peculiar interpreta- 
tion, and then to turn that interpretation about as an argument 
for the proposition, is reasoning in a circle. Besides, Paul’s 
modes of thought and speech were Hebraic, and it accords pre- 
cisely with those modes, to speak of the future as contained in 
the great commission to preach the gospel to every creature. 
Then granting, as we safely may, that our common rendering 
of verses 6 and 23 are each allowable, an obvious reason exists 
why é» should, in the first case, read in, and in the last, fo. In 
the first, it is not the persons to whom the gospel is preached 
that are spoken of, but the place where they are found,—the 
world. In the last, it is not the place, but the persons. The 
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whole reading is natural—in the world, and to the creatures. 
At the same time it is but fair to say that the Quaker rendering 
is perfectly grammatical, and that, if the doctrine which iden- 
tifies the gospel with the Inward Light, and makes it a gracious 
visitation to our whole race, irrespective of the written revela- 
tion, would be properly established, the peculiar reading in 
question would not be without its beauty.* 

The most serious error in the Inward Light doctrine, is found 
in its immediate revelation phase. It is true the Friends pro- 
vide cautiously against any collision between immediate reve- 
lations and the Holy Scriptures, by referring both to the same 
divine source and Spirit of truth which cannot contradict itself. 
No people have more unequivocally expressed their faith in the 
Holy Scriptures, as a true revelation from God, ever as such 
to be obeyed, both in doctrines and rules of conduct. Fox, 
Penn, Barclay, Scott, and others, have so repeatedly asserted 
or assumed this, as to place their views beyond question. They 
do, indeed, object to applying to the Bible, the phrase “word 
of God,” because of the peculiar use for which their system re- 
quires them to reserve the term WORD, but they freely allow 
the plural, words of God. 

Still a result follows, which no care of theirs can avoid,—a, 
lowering of the position which the Scriptures should hold as the 
supreme revealed rule of faith and morals. They are only of 
parallel authority with those “revelations of God, by the Spirit, 
by outward views and appearances, dreams, or inward objective 
manifestations in the heart, which were of old the formal ob- 
ject of faith, and remain yet so to be.” ‘True, this qualification 
follows: ‘These divine inward revelations neither do nor can 
ever contradict the outward testimony of the Scriptures.” But 
again: “From hence it will not follow that these [inward] 





* The rendering of our version is, however, by no means without au- 
thority in the apostle’s writings. Thus, 1 Cor. 2:6. Zopiay dF rarotuev ev 
rors terevors, “We speak wisdom among them that are perfect.” 1 Cor, 14: 
11. Kai ‘0 rara», ev ’ewot BapBagos, “He that speaketh shall be a barbarian 
unto (apud, coram) me.” 1 Cor. 6: 2, & évvuey xpwerae ‘o xoouos, “If the 
world shall be judged by (coram) you.” 

So in the Orators, ’ev ‘vuiv, apud vos, judices, So, év opbaruors rw. before 
one’s eyes (ante oculos.) See Winer, vol. ii. p. 403.—Eprrors. 
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revelations are to be subjected to the test of the outward testi- 
mony of the Scriptures . . . . . as to a more noble or certain 
rule and touchstone; for this divine revelation and inward illu- 
mination is that which is evident and clear of itself, forcing, by 
its own evidence and clearness, the well-disposed understanding 
to assent, irresistibly moving the same thereunto.”’* 

We have no difficulty with the doctrine of a special illumina- 
tion—an immediate revelation, if the Friends please—superna- 
tural and divine, outside of, but not without the written words; 
and, equally with them, we regard those written words, in 
the absence of this revealing Spirit, powerless for. spiritual 
enlightening and salvation. We look to this revealing Spirit 
to open our eyes, that we may behold wondrous things in the 
law of God. We recognise it as the promised Comforter, to 
teach us all things, and bring to our remembrance all things 
which Christ has said unto us. We turn to it as that which 
gives life, while the letter alone would kill. We gain no profit, 
no comfort, no heavenly illumination, and we expect no final 
good from the purest and clearest instructions of the Holy 
Scriptures, without an immediate inward revelation of both 
their sense and spirit. As said by Luther,—quoted with appro- 
bation by Barclay—“No man can make himself a teacher of 
the Holy Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit alone. No man can 
rightly know God, or understand the Word of God, unless he 
immediately receive it from the Holy Spirit, except he find it 
by experience in himself; and in this experience the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.” 

The whole subject is much relieved by a happy incon- 
sistency, a slip in the logic of Barclay. It occurs in the very 
connection where we should most fear the influence of his 
system. It will be recollected that he says these Divine 
revelations are not to be ‘“‘subject to the test of the outward 
testimony of the Scriptures, as to a more noble or certain rule 
and touchstone,” but that the inward illumination is “ evident 
and clear of itself, forcing, by its own evidence and clearness, 
the well-disposed understanding to assent, irresistibly moving 
the same thereunto.” This language is strong, expressive, and 





* Barclay’s Apology, Prop. II., on Immediate Revelation. 
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we should say, clear. The revelation which each person re- 
ceives is self-evident; it is to be known by its own teaching, as 
a true divine revelation, and nothing from the Scriptures is to 
be brought into conflict with its verity. 

In juxtaposition with the above, we now place a few sen- 
tences from section 6, under Proposition iii. “Of the Scrip- 
tures.” Like those just given, they are emphatic, but all to 
this point, that in every person’s judgment of the spiritual ex- 
ercises of all the rest of the world, and in the submission of 
his own doctrines and conduct to the judgment of others, the 
Holy Scriptures are, after all, the decisive test. ‘‘ Moreover, 
because they [the Scriptures] are commonly acknowledged by 
all to have been written by the dictates of the Holy Spirit . . 

. « « we do look upon them as the only fit outward judge of 
controversies among Christians; and that whatever doctrine is 
contrary to their testimony, may, therefore, justly be rejected 
as false. And for our parts, we are very willing that all our 
doctrines and practices be tried by them; which we never re- 
fused, nor ever shall, in all our controversies with our adversa- 
ries, as the judge and test. We shall also be willing to admit 
it as a positive certain maxim, that whatsoever any do, pretend- 
ing to the Spirit, which is contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted 
and reckoned a delusion of the devil.” 

On the assumption that personal inward revelations are never 
to be subjected to the outward testimony of the Scriptures, as 
to a more noble or certain rule, what security has the world 
against the fanaticisms and extravagancies of self-deceived men, 
—to say nothing of wicked impostors,—who mistake mere pass- 
ing impressions for a divine moving or illumination? However 
absurd the imaginary revelation may be, or however offensive 
the conduct which it promotes, the subject of it must never 
yield the question of its verity to his fellow-men, for it “forces” 
his assent ‘ by its own evidence; ”’ that is, it is self-evident, an 
evidence which admits of no ratiocination. He must never 
submit it to the outward testimony of the Scriptures, for after 
teaching him to rank it as a higher revelation within, we can- 
not ask him to accept those Scriptures as a competent test. 

Happily, Barclay seems himself to have anticipated proba- 
bilities of this kind, and to have forestalled them with his testi- 
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mony, that any pretence to a spiritual illumination which is 
contrary to the Scriptures, shall be reckoned a delusion of the 
devil. This falls in so perfectly with our views of the rule to 
apply to every supposed divine revelation, light, or afflatus of 
any kind, that we cheerfully drop the question of its coherence 
with the preceding quotations. 

And we are the more happy to find him thus righting himself, 
because this doctrine of the Inward Light, as a whole, contains 
so much of our common faith, so much that is more than valu- 
able, that is vital to godliness, so much which, at the time it 
was first preached, was too strange a thing to the Church. Rome 
had buried it deep in the labyrinths of sacraments, breviaries, 
“ruffles and ribbons.” Protesters against Rome were astonish- 
ingly slow in exhuming it. After a hundred years of “refor- 
mation,” the question seemed still to lie in the future, whether 
the outward Church, and the outer things of the Church, should 
become the glorious habitation, or the sarcophagus of piety. 
With all the excesses of the people in question, they certainly 
taught the most effectual lessons of the day respecting religion, 
as, back of all its surroundings, a supernatural and spiritual 
entity; as, distinguished from all its incitements, accidents and 
out-actings, an InNER Lirs. 

We turn to our next subject of inquiry—THE RELATION OF 
THE InwARD LIGHT TO RITUALS, OUTWARD ORDINANCES, AND 
OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATIONS IN THE CHURCH. 

Outward services are the sensual element in religion. We 
mean that the demand for them is found in the sensual part of 
our human composition; in the relation of the eye, the ear, and 
the touch, to the spiritual nature, and in the place which, for 


the present, the former occupy as media to the latter. It fol- 


lows that when the strength of the spirit for immediate com- 
munion with God, is feeble, and its means for such immediate 
communion are few, the necessity for an extensive system of 
religious externals, is great, and they occupy an exceedingly 
high place in the religious economy. But their importance di- 
minishes in exact ratio with the means which exist for enlight- 
ening the spiritual nature, and lifting it up into more immedi- 
ate communion with heaven; and whenever the time is reached 
that immediate divine intuitions are unclouded, and this com- 
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munion is without sensual hinderance, or, in other words, when 
the spirit, . 
‘‘Unfettered to the flesh, unchained to earth,” 

is dissevered from its partnership with the outward nature, the 
whole occasion for ceremonials, with their official administra- 
tions, will cease. 

This we suppose to be the outline of the philosophy of ordi- 
nances; and it is certainly—as truth almost always, in the end, 
turns out to be—very simple. We have stated it, not because 
we would cast any divinely instituted ordinance upon the poor 
chances of philosophy for support, or because we would accept 
the imposition of any ordinance, simply on the demand of phi- 
losophy; but because it falls in so well with the shape which 
we suppose Christ and his apostles gave to this matter, under 
the new dispensation. It also gives to the error of the Friends, 
on the point, the most beautiful shade which an error can take 
—the giving to earth more than its possible amount of heaven- 
liness. They are doubtless correct in easing off the spiritual 
nature from its dependence on externals, under the more imme- 
diate “openings,” as Fox would call them, which belong to the 
dispensation of an indwelling Paraclete, (“‘He dwelleth with 
you, and shall be in you;”) and, outside of the Scriptures, their 
argument would be irresistible, would they but show that, under 
the present conditions of humanity, it is possible for the spirit 
to obtain the entire non-sympathy with the outward senses which 
exists in heaven. 

But just here is the missing link in their chain of argument. 
They mistake an increase for a fulness; a wondrous advance, 
for a consummation; a pentecostal effusion for “seeing as we 
are seen, and knowing as we are known.” We should be sorry 
to crowd them with the question:—Is this placing too high an 
estimate on pre-heavenly attainments, or does it involve too 
low a view of those which are really celestial? 

In that peculiar effusion of Christian days, which is best 
known by the phrase, pouring out of the Spirit, there was 
nothing essentially new, and nothing which evinced complete- 
ness. Neither of these positions needs to be argued in this 
connection. The first is pre-eminently Quaker ground, as could 
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be shown by referring back to the Inward Light doctrine. The 
last is involved in their urging the perpetual necessity for a 
mental introversion, in order to secure the effusion in question, 
even in measure. This introversion of the mind is never per- 
fect in this world; for when does a Friend ever go so far out of 
the body, that not a muscle stirs at the wild cry of fire? 

We repeat that, in the effusion in question, there was nothing 
essentially new, and nothing complete. It was a wonderful 
breaking forth of the same light, life, and grace, by which God 
had of old converted sinners, and Christ had dwelt in the saints. 
Now, indeed, this going forth was in freshened power, and greater 
directness, and was attended by new phenomena. Still, as an 
illumination, it was only in part (Rom. 18: 9, 10,) awaiting a 
future perfect when that which is in part shall be done away. 

This view of the case meets the argument which first admits 
the necessity for external rites in worship, under the old law, 
but insists that the purer illuminations of the Christian dispensa- 
tion have terminated all occasion for them. The Friends grant 
us, nay they teach us, that the old Church enjoyed the same 
light and grace with ourselves, feebler in its manifestations it 
is true, but perfect in identity; and they further allow their 
ceremonials to have been of divine appointment. This then 
settles the question, that the enjoyment of this inward light, or 
the coming into spiritual communion with God, does not of ne- 
cessity forbid the aid of sensual media in promoting such com- 
munion; and hence it is not a logical consequence of the Qua- 
ker theology, that worship should be divested of its corporeal 
element. 

But it involves, as a necessary consequence, the very economy 
which we suppose Christ and his apostles instituted in the case. 
They seem to have assumed that, just in proportion as the dark- 
ness is passed, and the light shines clearer, forms and ceremo- 
nies become perilous to spirituality; that, in fact, all regard for 
them beyond what our state and condition require, is at the 
expense of the “Spirit and truth” in worship. So much is 
shadowed forth in our Lord’s discourse to the woman of Sama- 
ria, and is plainly taught in several of the epistles, especially 
those to the Galatians and Hebrews. Hence the sacrifices, 
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ceremonial cleansings, and priesthood, were superseded by those 
realities which fulfilled their signification, while the few and 
simple externals of the Christian law were ordained to meet 
the remaining sensuous requirements of our natures. 

Thus provision was made to bring the outward senses into the 
service of the soul, in acts of worship—particularly public 
worship. We insist, equally with the Friends, that the vital 
element in worship, is a yielding to the drawing of the Spirit, 
and that the outward act, which we hold to be no more than an 
incitement and witness, is worse than worthless, is hypocrisy, 
when it is set up as a constituent of worship. We do not deny 
that this point was poorly understood, and worse carried out, 
at the time the Friends first felt their call to testify against 
formalism, for we recognise only too much truth in some of 
Barclay’s pungent satires upon the modes of public service then 
prevalent. 

But we take the case as it now stands. We know of no 
Christian who has reached the first milestone in the outward 
road from Judaism, who does not confess to the deadness and 
abomination of any outward act of worship, except as it is 
prompted by a direct operation of the Spirit moving thereunto. 
We do not deny that there are exceptions to this in the so 
called Christian Church. We have people who came into the 
world about twenty centuries too late, and who are ever talking 
about sacramental virtue, and fidgeting, with ante-Messianic 
nervousness, over the surroundings and appointments of holy 
altars, as if every stitch of embroidery, every fold in a nap- 
kin, were represented in their efficacy. But these Sinaitic 
fossils are now too few to affect the general state of the case. 

Returning to the general feeling of the evangelical Church, 
we find the Friends agreeing with us respecting the divine au- 
thority for these visible accessories of public worship, a gather- 
ing of the people, vocal exhortations, instructions, prayers, and 
songs of praise. The first of these the Friends, like others of 
us, place under the law of prescription. The time and place 
are designated, and the duty of attendance is upon all, without 
regard to special spiritual movings. The others they place 
under the law of immediate revelation. Those parts of worship 
are performed by any one who finds himself or herself stirred 
VOL. X.—28 
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thereunto, but if no one feels the call, the meeting passes as it 
began, with silent waiting upon God. This silent waiting con- 
sists in that introversion of mind, before spoken of, which is 
supposed to open the way for the divine incoming. We do not 
find, from any descriptions we have read, that it is a reaching 
forth after them, but it seems to be a passive preparation for 
their entrance. 

Indeed we have noticed with surprise, how largely passivity 
enters into the Quaker system of religious experiences, in- 
cluding even that of regeneration itself, all of which seem to 
be the fruit of the non-resistance of gracious visitations.* 

In support of this practice of silent waiting for a divine ex- 
ercise, Barclay, at the commencement of the section just re- 
ferred to, quotes no less than twenty-six passages of Scripture. 
He has not here done justice to his usual skill in the selection 
of proof-texts. Not one of them implies silent waiting, and 
most of them involve an active out-reaching effort. In almost 
all from the New Testament, the word is watch, as e.g. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 13, “Watch ye, stand fast in the faith,” Sc. Those from 
the Old Testament belong to the time when the old law was in 
force, when public worship was regulated by a divine pro- 
gramme, and of course they cannot mean the silent waiting of 
an assembly for worship. 

While, for reasons already given, we are not surprised that 
the early Friends carried their abhorrence of mere formalism 
to a revolt from everything formal, we still suggest that they 
rather straiten than unbind the Spirit. They make his power 
of utterance through the preaching of the word, and his power 
of intercession in prayer, eccentric, occasional, and uncertain, 
and nota sure influence in all who gird themselves for appointed 
public duties, in reliance on his aid. 

We find the great commission to preach the gospel accompa- 
nied with the promise, ‘Lo, I am with you;”’ not in occasional 





* See near close of 3 10 of Prop. xi. of Barclay’s Apology. 

+ Some reader may wish to examine the texts. They are found as follows: 
Ps, xxv. 8; xxvii. 14; xxxvii. 7, 9,34; Ixix. 6; Prov. xx. 22; Isa. xxx. 18; 
xl. 81; xlii. 23; Lam. iii. 25, 26; Hos. xii. 6; Zeph. iii. 8; Matt. xxiv. 42; 
xxv. 13; xxvi. 41; Mark, xiii. 33, 35, 837; Luke, xxi. 36; Acts, i. 4; xxii. 31; 
1 Cor. xvi. 18; Col. iv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 7. 
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movings to preach and pray, or in spasmodic effusions, but 
“alway.” We find no such condition as silent waiting annexed 
to any command to preach, or pray, or sing psalms of praise; 
but we do find the apostles preaching whenever assemblies were 
called to hear them, and we find people convened for the special 
purpose of prayer, and there prayer was sure to be offered. We 
find no Scriptural record of an assembly, convened for worship, 
which sat in silence, and separated without a word being spoken. 
So we take up the command to preach the word, and pray, ex- 
pecting the Spirit to be our mouth and wisdom, and to make 
intercession for us according to the will of God. If we fail of 
this unction, we do not attribute the failure to any want of 
fulness in the promise, but the sin lies at our own door. 

So also we accept the command, in the same commission, to 
baptize all nations in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. The Friends mistake us when they suppose 
that we regard the official application of water to the person 
as the Christian baptism. This is the rite, and rites are but 
praise. The actuality is the baptism of the Holy Ghost; 
and without this purely spiritual influence, the rite passes for 
nothing. 

But we avoid the error before referred to—the confounding 
of rituals with ritualism. We see no force in the conclusion 
that, because the virtue does not inhere to the rite, therefore 
the rite ceases to be of any spiritual value. As in Aisthetics, 
we find that some of the finest mental experiences come in 
through sensuous media, so we admire the wisdom of our Lord, 
in still claiming the service of the outward senses as an acces- 
sory to the most refined tone of spirituality. Going to the 
Holy Scriptures, we find the command to baptize co-extensive 
with the command to preach the gospel—a part of the same 
commission, under the same promise of a spiritual effusion to 
the end of the world. It would not have meant the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, to the exclusion of water baptism, since 
the former is not committed to human hands. Besides, the 
apostles doubtless practised it as it was meant; and in all the 
history of baptisms, under the apostclic administration, every 
case where the narrative affords the least clue to the question, 
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whether water was or was not used, there was manifestly a bap- 
tism with water. Neither is there any intimation of the thing 
which Barclay assumes, that water baptism was a condescen- 
sion to the times, a gentle letting down from Judaism, used 
less and less, and to be dismissed entirely as soon as the tran- 
sition was complete. To the last hour of New Testament 
history, where any information respecting the mode of initia- 
tion exists, not an instance occurs of the reception of a person, 
unbaptized with water, into the company of believers. 

We take the same exception to Barclay’s view of the apos- 
tolical practice, respecting the outward ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper. He admits that it was practised for a season, 
insists that this was done in condescension to Jewish preju- 
dices, and then, arguing that the practice should have ceased 
when these prejudices died away, assumes the ground that it 
did thus cease. The conclusion is drawn wholly from a false 
view, which makes no account of the intent of the ordinance. 

The Inward Light doctrine, divested of its excrescences, 
might be made to bear an interesting and intense relation to 
the true sacramental communion. It goes far towards solving 
those mysteries, which, under such names as transubstantiation, 
consubstantiation, mystical presence, &c., have puzzled plain 
believers. It literalizes the partaking of Christ, feeding on 
him, &c., without involving the absurdity that this is done in 
the outward act of eating and drinking. 

In defence of the proposition, (XIII.,) that the communion 
of the body and blood of Christ is an inward and spiritual par- 
ticipation of his flesh and blood, nourishing the inward man, 
Barclay quotes largely and pertinently from John vi., giving 
to the terms, “that bread of life,” “the living bread which 
came down from heaven,” the bread “that a man may eat 
thereof and not die,” and “my flesh [which] is meat indeed, 
and my blood [which] is drink indeed,” the same exquisitely 
Johannean sense which he ascribes to the “‘ Word,” “Light,”’ 
and ‘‘Life” in the first chapter. 

We have been told of a dry sarcastic Calvinist, who was 
annoyed by the pertinacity of a Methodist brother in seeking 
a theological controversy, and who, when the question was 
asked in a tone which seemed to say, “‘ There you are nailed” — 
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“Did not Judas fall from grace?” curtly replied, “ Yes, Judas 
was a Methodist.” We presume our brethren of the Society 
of Friends would more cordially accept the proposal to give 
them John as a Quaker. This, however, would require some 
expurgations, both from his evangel and epistles, as, for exam- 
ple, his testimony, (1 John v. 8,) that the Spirit, the water, and 
the blood are the record of Christ on earth; the divine effu- 
sion as the vital element, and its open confession in the bap- 
tismal water and memorial cup. Still we have real pleasure in 
congratulating the Friends that their most essential principle 
draws them so naturally to the sacred writer, who is pre-emi- 
nently rich in his description of the innermost vitalities of re- 
ligion, always taking the reader behind the veil of the seen and 
sensible, and face to face with the indwelling Light and Love. 

The most of Barclay’s argument against the outward celebra- - 
tion of the body and blood of Christ, lies chiefly against the ab- 
surdities which, in his day, adhered so stubbornly to the theory 
of the sacrament—a theory just exhuming itself from the Romish 
mass, and slower in purifying itself than almost any other doc- 
trine of the Reformation. Place the ceremony upon its proper 
basis; relieve it of all mystical meanings; simplify its purport 
until it is reduced to just what Christ made of it—‘This do 
in remembrance of me;” just what it stands for in the Pauline 
warrant for its continued observance—“‘As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he 
come;”’ and then, for aught we see, the Quaker objections 
against it are reduced to this, that it is a “visibility,” a use of 
the senses in the service of the Spirit. 

Of course, with our views of what humanity is, and must be 
until it is etherealized by a removal to the spiritual world, this 
objection is with us a merit. While we disclaim all confidence 
in the intrinsic efficacy of any external, we expect often to have 
our best feelings quickened by what we see, hear and do. We 
regard both the office and profit of the ordinance as well ex- 
pressed in one of our sacramental hymns: 


«Jesus is gone above these skies, 
Where our weak senses reach him not; 
And carnal objects court our eyes 
To thrust our Saviour from our thought. 
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He knows what wandering hearts we have, 
Apt to forget his lovely face, 

And, to refresh our minds, he gave 
These kind memorials of his grace.” 


In like manner, the burden of the argument, from the Inward 
Light, against a professional ministry, lies chiefly against the 
abuse of the office. It does not reach such a ministry as our 
standards call for, and such as we believe now exists in larger 
proportion than at any former period within the last sixteen 
hundred years. We certainly hold with Barclay, (Prop. X.,) 
that, ‘as by this gift, or Light of God, [the Inward Light, ] 
all true knowledge in things spiritual is received and revealed, 
so by the same, as it is manifested and received in the heart, 
by the strength and power thereof, every true minister of the 
gospel is ordained, prepared, and supplied in the work of the 
ministry; and by the leading, moving, and drawing hereof, 
ought every evangelist and Christian pastor to be led and 
ordered in his Jabor and work of the gospel, both as to the 
place where, as to the persons to whom, and as to the times 
when he is to minister.” 

It is true we dissent from the Quaker meaning in the last 
clause—a meaning which forbids coming forward, with intent 
to preach at times appointed for the purpose, and which re- 
quires a special leading for each particular occasion. We have 
already said that we take larger views of the promise, ‘Lo, I 
am with you alway.” We believe the Christian minister should 
ever go before the world, as Paul wrote to Rome he was sure 
he should go thither, “‘in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ.” What we should say on this point has been 
in the main said, while speaking of the relation of the Inward 
Light to public worship. 

But while we regard the true call to the ministry as consist- 
ing in the “necessity,” inwrought by the Spirit, we see no 


occasion for the inference, that one who feels this divine 
urgency should not submit to such precautionary rules as are 
required to guard the flock of Christ against intentional de- 
ceivers, or good but self-mistaken persons, who run before they 
are sent. Neither do we see that it involves the people in any 
obligation to accept the ministry of any one who comes to them 
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claiming this divine commission. Some provision must exist 
somewhere on earth, for trying the spirits, and judging of the 
claims of men to sacred callings, or there is an end to all 
spiritual order in the house of God. 

Even the Friends practically acknowledge this. Among 
them, the term, ‘an approved minister of the Society of 
Friends,” ‘is of common occurrence. We suppose this means 
that his or her claim to a divine call to the ministry has been 
submitted to the judgment of some proper persons, or some 
meeting, and by them approved; and we further suppose this 
provision exonerates their people from the obligation to accept 
the ministrations of any one who has not been approved. 

Such a divinely appointed medium or authority for the rati- 
fication of the inward call, as is prescribed in the pastoral 
epistles, in the hands of pious and conscientious administra- 
tions, forms at once the sought safeguard. It gives security to 
the Church; and to the minister free access to fields of labor. 
In the Holy Scriptures, the source of authority to administer 
the gospel, word, and ordinances, is always represented as 
being in God. The true ordaining grace and power is his. 
Yet in every instance where the particulars of a person’s 
assumption of the ministry are given, there was an earthly 
induction to the work, and, after the ascension of Christ, it 
was through the suffrage of men. 

The Friends regard us as binding the Spirit, by requiring 
human qualifications as a requisite to the ministry, particularly 
human learning, and that natural gift which goes under the 
name of aptness. We suppose that a reproach of our care on 
this point lies concealed under one line of the last extract from 
the Apology. It is an old question, and room fails us. It is 
enough now to say that, while every argument from the state 
of the world, and the needs of the Church, is loudly on our 
side, there is much apostolical precedent for us, and none that 
can be identified against us. The apostles were once illiterate 
fishermen, but they were not unlearned when they went before 
the world as ministers of the gospel. They had studied theo- 
logy with Christ, and were largely taught in human learning 
by a direct miracle. Others were afterwards called into the 
ministry. In most cases, no intimation is given respecting 
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their acquirements in human knowledge. In a few instances, 
we know those acquirements to have been good, and in none, 
are we told they were low. There is no evidence from the 
New Testament that the ministry was ever committed to an 
illiterate person. 

The sense of the Christian world, in some cases unwittingly, 
but always by some indubitable expression, proclaims the high 
value of human learning, as an auxiliary qualification for im- 
parting spiritual instruction. The Friends themselves are no 
exception to this fact. In commending their principles to 
the community at large, they place the highest reliance on 
such of their writers as excel in scholarship. George Fox is 
the fountain head of Quakerism. We mean that, speaking 
after the manner of men, he is such. The doctrine of the In- 
ward Light, in its Quaker phase, sprung to life in his experi- 
ence, it was first given to the world through his exercisings, 
and who should then be so competent as himself to teach us 
its nature and power? He was also a man to leave his mark on 
his generation—a great man, and, we unhesitatingly add, good. 

Yet it is seldom, if ever, that a Friend directs inquirers to 
the writings of Fox, to learn of Quakerism. Penn, Sewell, 
Gough, but oftener than all others, Barclay is recommended as 
a teacher. Why not Fox? He wrote much, wrote in a sin- 
cere and spiritual tone, and wrote the fresh springings of his 
soul. This passing by him is the involuntary homage of Quaker- 
ism to the value of learning as a qualification for teaching reli- 
gion. Fox was illiterate, and his writings are crude. Barclay 
was a scholar, and with no more, with perhaps less unction 
than breathes through the rougher compositions of Fox, he 
enjoys the higher confidence of his people as an instructor of 
those without. 

At the commencement of this Article, we referred to the 
acknowledged decline of the Society of Friends. In casting 
about for the causes of this, while so many religious bodies are 
on the increase, some thoughtful members of the Society have 
considered the question, whether they have not suffered by this 
underrating of human acquirements in ministerial qualifications. 
We expect the inquiry to be more earnestly pursued, whether a 
higher estimate may not be placed on these auxiliaries, without 
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any compromise of the vital point, that the true call is the in- 
wrought moving of the Spirit—whether, in fact, this divine 
exercise is not as highly exalted, and as inexorably required 
by other Christian peoples who have proved, in their historical 
experience, the great value of literary attainments in a minis- 
try whose business it is to combat error, and to instruct, con- 
vince, and win the world? 

We may extend the inquiry. We may ask whether the 
present condition of this really excellent people does not indi- 
cate a serious error in supposing that the Inward Light doctrine 
requires the ignoring of what we have called the sensuous ele- 
ment in religion? Does not this conclusion imply a forgetful- 
ness of the world we are in, and the natures we now bear— 
natures in which the most subtle incitements play along the 
strings which carry the thrills from the outer to the inner part 
of our being? And is it possible, in such a world, and among 
such natures, for a religion, which lives only by the introver- 
itself, to hold its own from age to age; much less to go forth 
among the nations with aggressive power, and bear its fair 
part in the enterprise of the redemption of the world? 

This, under God, is the work of the Church. It is one of 
the objects for which he gives it enlargement and endurance. 
In the prosecution of this work, it must meet the world as it 
is, and deal with people as they are. The fact must be recog- 
nised, that there is really an outside to our being; and, instead 
of treating this outside as beyond the pale of sanctification, we 
should summon it into the service of the Spirit as one medium 
for the inflow of sacred comforts and incitements, and the out- 
going of holy activities. God has pure and noble use for every 
part of his handiwork, man. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.* 


Ir is surprising, considering the nature of the subject, that 
we can approximate so nearly to the proof that the Hebrew is 
the earliest language of the human race. We offer some of 
the more forcible arguments upon this point. 

1. The names of persons and places in the earliest history 
of the world are, by the express statements of the sacred 
writers, taken from the Hetrew. Adam is nv, the earth: so of 
Eve, Cain, Seth, Peleg, and numerous others. It will not do 
to say that Moses translated these names into Hebrew. When 
foreign names are introduced into his writings, they are mere- 
ly transferred not translated; and besides, in this case, the 
root as well as the derivative must be considered as transferred. 
It seems difficult to answer this argument. 

2. The names of heathen gods are of Hebrew origin. Saturn, 
it is thought, comes from sno, to hide; Jove from mm; Belus 
or Baal is the Hebrew bys, Lord; Ceres appears to be from 
wii, fruit. So with ancient nations. Ashur gave name to 
the Assyrians, Elam to the Elamites, Lud to the Lydians, Aram 
to the Arameans, Gomer to the Cimbrians, Madai to the Medes, 
perhaps Javan to the Ionians. To this may be added, in gene- 
ral, that there are remains of Hebrew in most languages. 





* Some of the sources of this Article are: 
Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. 
Herder, 

Robinson’s Researches. 

Dr. Hodge, Mss. Lectures. 

Carlyle’s Heroes. 

Coleridge’s Statesman’s Manual. 

Nordheimer’s Grammar. 

John Mason Good on the Psalms. 

Stanley’s Palestine. 

Herzog’s Enc. &c. + Dr. Hodge, Mss. Lectures. 
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8. The nature of the language. This argument has two 
branches. The one is the perfection of the Hebrew. It must 
either have been of divine origin, or, by all ordinary analogies, 
have existed centuries before Moses. The other branch of the 
argument has reference to the simplicity of the language, and 
its entire freedom from mixture with any other. There are a 
few Ezyptian words, such as measures, and this is all. Even 
the long sojourn of the Jews in Egypt did not materially influ- 
ence the structure of the tongue. The conclusion is, that it 
was long before settled. In the extent of meaning belonging 
to its roots it is unequalled by any other language. 

4, We have, then, an argument of exclusion. What other 
could have been the most ancient? All probabilities favor 
the idea that the primitive tongue came down in the line of 
Shem, the line of the Scriptures, of the chosen people, of the 
. Messiah. According to the opinion of almost all critics there 
was originally but one language from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. But according to Gesenius, Hebrew has 
written documents at least a thousand years older than the 
others. The claims of Sanscrit and Chinese are altogether too 
indefinite and uncertain as to age to conflict with those of He- 
brew. Indefinite imaginings have also been conceived for the 
Egyptian. Certainty cannot here be reached, but the proba- 
bility is strong that the antediluvians, and even our first parents 
in Paradise, spoke a language essentially Hebrew. 

Independently of the venerable age of Hebrew, a deep 
interest attaches to it as the language in which the Almighty 
delivered his earliest communications to man. If we were 
not accustomed to it, how solemn would be the impression that 
we were listening to the very words of the Most High! We 
gather in crowds to catch every word that falls from the lips 
of the great masters in eloquence. But in them there is but 
a single spark from the source of light. ‘The inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth understanding.” How terrible is the in- 
jury we allow to be inflicted upon ourselves when we permit 
the dull and the doting, by claiming a kind of exclusive pro- 
perty in the Scriptures, to disgust us with them! But a trans- 
lation, however admirable, and such indeed is our English ver- 
sion, cannot give the exact idea of the original. We hesitate 
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not to say, that to feel perfectly with Isaiah we must be able 
to read his words. The soul, deluded by vain mockeries, dis- 
tressed by man’s falsehoods, in a labyrinth of theories, looks 
anxiously for a rock on which to rest. Who does not desire 
to come to the clear fountain, that in God’s light he may 
see light? And in this pvint of view who can overrate the 
venerable Hebrew? 

The remarkable character of the Jewish people is another 
source of interest in their language. We have substituted too 
much in our admiration, pagan heroes for the followers of the 
living God. Let us select a single period of Jewish history as 
illustrative of the interest that gathers around this wonderful 
people. We will take the group of which David is the centre. 
It was the remark of an English lady of genius, that every- 
thing which is usually considered necessary to romantic inte- 
rest, unites in David. Here is the young shepherd, an Arca- 
dian picture, watching his father’s flocks amongst the moun- 
tains of Judea. There the youthful poet fills his soul with 
nature. He looks around upon the inexhaustible beauty and 
fertility of the promised land. His eye rests upon the distant 
northern mountains, and upon some granted holiday, from the 
summit of Carmel he looks out upon the broad waves of the 
Great Sea. While the bright rays of the sun of Palestine are 
tempered by the flying clouds, and the shade of the sycamore 
is flecked upon the carpet beneath his feet, where the leaves of 
autumn begin to rustle beneath the rising breeze, the Hebrew 
boy tunes that harp which is to soothe the monarch’s anguished 
spirit, and to become immortal, not only in narrow Bethlehem, 
not only in the Holy City, but throughout the breathing world; 
not only to swell the emotion of the Jewish choirs, but to live 
in the heart of the Church universal, and to mingle its immor- 
tality with that of the Church triumphant before the throne. 
It is thus that the materials of his noble lyrics sink into the 
heart of the poet-musician, while meditating alone amid the sunny 
hills, or while the moonbeams flood the earth with silver light; 
and stretched upon the ground, with no sound but the occa- 
sional movements of his flock, he looks into the infinity above 
and wonders whether those shining and solemn lights, always 
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the same, are the “palace lamps” * of Jehovah’s throne, or 
mighty worlds. 

We try here to get an idea from Stanley—the most picturesque 
writer on the Holy Land—of the very remarkable scenery of 
Palestine. It is most peculiar, different in many respects from 
our fancy of it, yet not less wonderful for this very reason: 

“From almost every point in the country its whole breadth 
is visible, from the long wall of the Moab hills on the East, to 
the Mediterranean Sea on the West. 

Two voices are there—one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains,— 
and the close proximity of each—the deep purple shade of the 
one, and the glittering waters of the other—makes it always 
possible for one or other of those two voices to be heard now, 
as they were by the Psalmist of old. ‘The strength of the 
mountains is His also; the sea is His, and He made it.’ 

“¢T have set Jerusalem in the midst of the nations and 
countries that are round about her.’ Palestine was then the 
vanguard of the eastern, and, therefore, of the civilized world, 
and stood midway between the two great seats of ancient em- 
pire, Babylon and Egypt. It was on the high road from one 
to the other of these mighty powers, the prize for which they 
contended, the battle-field on which they fought, the high- 
bridget over which they ascended and descended respectively 
into the deep basins of the Nile and Euphrates. The battle 
in which the latest hero of the Jewish monarchy perished, was 
to check the advance of an Egyptian king on his way to con- 
test the empire of the then known world with the King of 
Assyria, at Carchemish. The whole history of Palestine, be- 
tween the return from the Captivity and the Christian Era, is 
a contest between ‘the Kings of the North and the Kings of 
the South’—the descendants of Seleucus, and the descendants 
of Ptolemy—for the possession of the country. And when at 
last the West begins to rise as a new power in the horizon, 
Palestine, as the nearest point of contact between the two 
worlds, becomes the scene of the chief conflicts of Rome with 
Asia. There is no other country in the world which could 





* Hadad. + See Ritter’s Lecture on the Jordan and Dead Sea. Berlin, 1850. 
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exhibit the same confluence of associations, as that which is 
awakened by the rocks which overhang the crystal stream of 
the Dog River,* where it rushes through the ravines of Lebanon 
into the Mediterranean Sea; where side by side are to be seen 
the hieroglyphics of the great Rameses, the cuneiform charac- 
ters of Sennacherib, and the Latin inscriptions of the Emperor 
Antoninus. 

‘‘We have in the sacred history the life of a Bedouin tribe, 
of an agricultural people, of seafaring cities; the extremes of 
barbarism and of civilization; the aspects of plain and of moun- 
tain: of a tropical, of an eastern, and almost of a northern cli- 
mate. In Egypt there is a continual contact of desert and 
cultivated land; in Greece there is a constant intermixture of 
the views of sea and land; in the ascent and descent of the 
great mountains of South America, there is an interchange of 
the torrid and the arctic zones; in England there is an alter- 
nation of wild hills and valleys, with rich fields and plains, 
But in Palestine all these are combined. The patriarchs could 
here gradually exchange the nomadic life for the pastoral, and 
then for the agricultural, passing almost insensibly from one 
to the other, as the desert melts imperceptibly into the hills of 
Palestine. Ishmael and Esau could again wander back into 
the sandy waste which lay at their very door. The scape-goat 
could still be sent from the temple-courts into the uninhabited 
wilderness. John, and a greater than John, could return in a 
day’s journey from the busiest haunts of men into the solitude 
beyond the Jordan. The sacred poetry which was to be the 
delight and support of the human mind and the human soul in 
all regions of the world, embraced within its range the natural 


_ features of almost every country. The venerable poet of our 


own mountain regions used to dwell with genuine emotion on 
the pleasure he felt in the reflection that the psalmists and 
prophets dwelt in a mountainous country; the devotions of our 
great maritime empire find a natural expression in the numerous 
allusions, which no inland situation could have permitted, to 
the roar of the Mediterranean Sea, breaking over the rocks of 
Acre and of Tyre. There was the earthquake and, possibly, 





* The Nahr-el-Kelb, just above Beyrout. 
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the volcano. There was the hurricane with its thick darkness, 
and the long, continuous roll of the oriental thunder storm. 
Palestine is not merely a mountainous country, but a mass of 
mountains. 

“‘The approach to Palestine (from the desert, )—nothing can 
be more gradual. There is an interest in that solemn and 
peaceful melting away of one into the other, which I cannot 
describe. It was like the striking passage in Thalaba de- 
scribing the descent of the mountains, with the successive be- 
ginnings of vegetation and warmth. Most striking any where 
would have been this protracted approach to land, after that 
wide desert-sea—these seeds and plants, as it were, drifting to 
meet us. 

“Rounded hills, chiefly of a gray color—gray, partly from 
the limestone of which they are all formed, partly from the 
tufts of gray shrub with which their sides are thinly dotted, 
and from the prevalence of the olive, their sides formed into 
concentric rings of rock; valleys, or rather the meetings of 
these gray slopes, with the beds of dry watercourses at their 
feet—long streets of bare rock laid like flagstones, side by 
side, along the soil—these are the chief features of the greater 
part of the scenery of the historical parts of Palestine. In 
the spring, the hills and valleys are covered with their grass 
and aromatic shrubs. But they also glow with what is peculiar 
to Palestine, a profusion of wild flowers, daisies, the white 
flower called the star of Bethlehem, but especially with a blaze 
of scarlet flowers of all kinds, chiefly anemones, wild tulips, 
and poppies. Of all the ordinary aspects of the country, this 
blaze of scarlet color is perhaps the most peculiar; and to those 
who first enter the Holy Land, it is no wonder that it has sug- 
gested the touching and significant name of ‘the Saviour’s 
blood-drops.’”’ 

With the tribes, as mankind begins to knit his frame, he goes 
‘‘from strength to strength” to Jerusalem, and that glorious 
gathering fills his heart with patriotism and devotion. But 
with the modesty of true greatness, he seeks no other station 
than that beside his flock. Roused by an attack upon it, he 
slays the lion and the bear, single-handed, though, with his ha- 
bitual piety, he ascribes the strength to God. Visiting his 
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brethren in the army, he slays the huge giant who defies the 
armies of the living God, then quietly retires again to his 
flock, until the Almighty calls the shepherd to the throne. 
Meanwhile he has obtained as his own, by his prowess, the 
daughter of the King. In the mountainous tract which, en- 
closing the Dead Sea on the East, doomed by the curse to bar- 
renness, and recalling in every sulphurous rock, and at every 
roll of the sluggish waves, the fearful destruction of the cities 
of the plain, was called the wilderness of Judah, lie the wild 
caverns of En-gedi, where a beautiful fountain springing from 
the bosom of desolation, creates a little oasis of fertility and 
loveliness. There, with a body of men, little better than wild 
banditti, though brave and full of fondness for adventure, was the 
young David hunted for years, as he expresses it, like a partridge 
upon the mountains, by the whole power of the King of Israel. 
This was another rare formative element in his character. On 
the throne, what wisdom, policy, valor, genius, piety, repentance 
for sin! How human, too, in all his greatness! The Psalms, as 
Carlyle remarks, are the most perfect exposition of a human 
heart ever laid baretoman. And this under the guidance of un- 
erring truth. It is no wonder they have been the special fa- 
vorite of all pious hearts, the rudest as well as the most 
cultivated, for the universal heart is there mirrored. The 
materials of the reign of Solomon were gathered by David, and 
this it was which laid the foundation for the acme of Israel’s 
glory. Men have often wondered that David, with all his 
faults, should be called the “man after God’s own heart.” 
There is deep truth and great comfort in it. The model bio- 
graphies which exhibit men without a fault are not true. He 
is a small man, who in a world like this has never been guilty 
of an impropriety. He is more or less than the ‘‘man after 
God’s own heart.’’ God loved David because he was magna- 
nimous and great-souled; because he was deeply and unfeign- 
edly pious; made God’s glory the great object of his life; 
would have offered himself at any time a sacrifice for Him, and 
listened with the humility of a child to His teachings; because 
he was valiant against evil and for the truth; because he loved 
all men, and strove amidst great difficulties to do his duty; be- 
cause when surprised into sin, he repented, in sackcloth and 
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ashes, his crime especially as committed against God; because, 
in a word, everything noble in man’s original nature, even with 
the faults of an overflowing humanity,* lived and glowed and 
loved in the bosom of the monarch, poet, statesman, warrior, 
father, brother, husband, shepherd, and sweet singer of Israel. 

Such is a very imperfect sketch of the central figure. Let 
us now examine the group. First, see the venerable form of 
tlie prophet Samuel, the governor, judge, and historian of Is- 
rael in troublous times, he who knew the Lord from a child, 
when he ministered in his little ephod before old Eli in the 
temple, the link which connects the fading simplicity of early 
Israel with her regal magnificence, the wise old republican 
and theocrat, who most unwillingly, and only under the urgency 
of divine authority, which had given up Israel to its own folly, 
made them a king. Next towers the lordly Saul, of grand 
personal appearance, proud, gloomy, lofty, brave, madly am- 
bitious, and obstinate to his own ruin. Yet in his early mo- 
desty, in the power of David’s harp to charm from him the evil 
spirit, in his indomitable courage, in a certain kingly grandeur, 
in the love of Jonathan for him, how many glimpses do we see 
of a gentler and more magnanimous spirit. And how shall we 
speak of Jonathan, the friend of David, whose love exceeded 
the love of woman! Does all history furnish so noble an ex- 
ample of disinterestedness, born of piety and friendship? He 
was the heir to the throne of the chosen people, qualified for 
it by every trait of natural nobleness and fine cultivation. 
Yet he protected and loved, with all the strength of his princely 
heart, the man who, by divine appointment, was to deprive 
him of his crown. In this cause, he braved the dread 
wrath, and the still more dread fierceness of the reproaches 
and sarcasm of Saul, his father and his king, because it was 
right, and because his soul was knit to the noble soul of the 
son of Jesse. Yet this very man, alone with his armour-bearer, 
made an attack upon, and drove to ruin a whole army of the 
enemy. 

We are to remember that Jonathan was of the tribe of Ben- 
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jamin, who were proverbial for their fierceness, “ mighty men of 
valour, archers;’’* “mighty men, helpers of the war. They 
were armed with bows, they could use both the right hand and the 
left in hurling stones and shooting arrows out of a bow, even of 
Saul’s brethren of Benjamin.” + These were with David at En- 
gedi. In Asa’s time, we read that he had an army of Benja- 
mites “that bore shields and drew bows, two hundred and four- 
score thousand; all these were mighty men of valour,” and 
were victorious over the Ethiopians. In the darkest event of 
their history, the same indomitable fierceness appears. ‘‘ Among 
all this people there were seven hundred chosen men left-handed ; 
every one could sling stones at a hair breadth and not miss.”’{ 
To be left-handed seems to have been characteristic of this 
tribe; Ehud, who put to death Eglon, king of Moab, deliver- 
ing and judging Israel, was left-handed. At the terrible point 
of their history to which we have referred, instead of giving up 
the criminals, who were comparatively few, they, though one 
of the smallest of the tribes, resisted the whole army of Israel. 
On the first day of the battle they killed of Israel twenty-two 
thousand men; on the second day, eighteen thousand; and 
when, abandoned of God, they were defeated, they were all 
slain except six hundred, who, taking refuge in the wild rock 
Rimmon, became the germ again of the tribe, which grew sub- 
sequently so as to be able to furnish the army of Asa. The 
blessing of Jacob describes their character: ‘ Benjamin shall 
ravin as a wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and 
at night he shall divide the spoil.’ Something of honour in 
the tribe made Paul boast of his descent from it. Itis a curious 
touch, too, that in his speech at Antioch of Pisidia, in men- 
tioning Saul, he refers to him as of the tribe of Benjamin, 
though, as far as appears, there is no connection between that 
fact and his line of argument. 

The residence of Benjamin was peculiarly mountainous. 
Though the country was small, it originally included Jerusalem, 
and occupied the very peculiar frontier position between the 
powerful tribes of Judah and Ephraim. It was remarkable for 
its important passes and commanding heights. The great 





*1 Chron. viii. 40. ¢ 1 Chron. xii. 1, 2. $2 Chron. xiv. 8, 9. 
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events after the taking of Jericho, at Ai, and at the Upper and 
Nether Bethhoron, where Joshua wrought out the deliverances of 
the people, were in this wild region. It was in this same 
mountain-country, the country of his ancestors, where he doubt- 
less felt at home, at Michmash, which seems to be the same as 
Ai, that Jonathan performed one of the most brilliant exploits 
in the history of the world. Something of the fierce wildness 
and love of adventure which was characteristic of the character 
of Benjamin, ran in his veins; it was the back-ground of a 
character, than which we know nothing nobler in all the history 
of mankind. 

From the narrative in the Bible, with the help from Stanley 
which we indicate by quotation marks, we thus make out the 
scene: “The lowest depression which the Israelite State ever 
reached, before the captivity, was when the Philistines, after 
the great victory over the sons of Eli, became virtual masters 
of the country.” Meanwhile, Jonathan was in Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin, a strong-hold, with a garrison of a thousand men. It 
was he who attacked the Philistines first, whether with Saul’s 
consent does not appear. He attacked and slew the garrison 
of Geba. This was the signal of revolt, for after this, Israel 
was held in abomination by the Philistines. The latter gathered 
thirty thousand chariots, six thousand horsemen, and people as 
the sand which is on the sea-shore in multitude. ‘The Israelites 
took refuge in caves and thickets, and rocks and pits—some 
even fled over Jordan. Saul was in Gilgal, in the valley of the 
Jordan, and all ‘the people followed him, trembling. He had 
but six hundred men with him, and so low had Israel been re- 
duced, that the Philistines did not allow a smith in the land, 
so that Saul and Jonathan were the only full-armed men. The 
Philistines formed three plundering parties and ravaged the 
country. Things were desperate. This is not usually under- 
stood. The exploit of Jonathan is sometimes conceived of as 
merely romantic, if not fool-hardy. It appears too, from the 
narrative itself, that Jonathan entered upon it with a religious 
spirit. He felt at once, that the morale of Israel must be re- 
stored by the sacrifice of some one, and he commended himself 
to God, to do that which man alone could not do. His armour- 
bearer was a man of kindred spirit. “From the top of the 
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conical hill where Saul was intrenched, and which is character- 
istic of the Benjamite country, to the enemy’s camp, was about 
three miles, and between them lay the deep gorge of the Wady 
Suweinit, here called “the passage of Michmash,” which is 
described as running between the jagged points, or “teeth of 
the cliff;” * the one called the “Shining,” (Bozez,) probably 
from some such appearance in the chalky cliff; the other, the 
‘Thorn,’ (Seneh,) probably from some solitary acacia on its 
top. Immediately above, the garrison of the Philistines would 
seem to have been situated. It was up the steep sides of this 
ravine, that Jonathan and his armour-bearer made their ad- 
venturous approach, and, aided by the sudden panic, and by 
the simultaneous terror of the shock of an earthquake, the 
two heroes succeeded in dispersing the whole host. From every 
quarter the Hebrews took advantage of their enemies. From 
the top of Gibeah, the watchmen saw, and the king and the 
high priest heard, the signs of the wild confusion. Inthe camp 
of the Philistines the Israelite deserters turned against them. 
From the mountains of Ephraim on the north, the Israelites, 
who had hid themselves, ‘followed hard after them in the bat- 
tle.’ ‘So the Lord saved Israel that day, and the battle passed 
over to Bethaven,’ (Bethel.) It passed over to the central 
ridge of Palestine; it passed through the forest, now destroyed ; 
it passed from the eastern pass of Michmash to the western 
pass of Aijalon, through which they fled into their plains; ‘and 
the people smote the Philistines.’ ‘The Philistines went to 
their own place;’ and from that day till the fatal rout of Gil- 
boa, Israel was secure.” It may be doubted whether there 
was an earthquake, as supposed by Stanley. The expression 
may refer to the agitation and confusion and movements of 
the immense host. . 

And how can we restrain our tears of admiration and of sor- 
row, when we find Jonathan clinging still to his father, though 
he knew from Heaven itself, that it was a lost cause; yea, cling- 
ing ever to the unfortunate Saul, he gave cheerfully his life a 
sacrifice, and laid his brave and noble head to die, on the bleak 
summit of Gilboa! 





* «The same expression is used for an eagle’s eyrie.” Job xxxix. 28. 
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Turning with sad, yet kindled heart, from his remains, with 
what a singular interest do we look upon Absalom, the Alci- 
biades of Israel! What beauty in those chiselled features, 
those long chestnut curls, that attractive grace, those well- 
knit sinews, that manly vigor! We do not wonder that he 
‘stole away the hearts of the people,” nor that David’s quiver- 
ing lips still asked, “Is the young man Absalom safe?’’ What 
a Plutarchian character is Joab, David’s commander-in-chief, 
the very model of the unscrupulous soldier, brave, cunning, 
fierce, courtly, admired by the army, 


‘Who love a captain to obey, 
Boisterous as March yet fresh as May,” 


growing at last too powerful even for David. With what inte- 
rest we follow his career! We smile when the wise woman of 
Tekoa is asked by the monarch, “Is not the hand of Joab, the 
son of Zeruiah, with thee in this?” We frown at his treachery 
to his brother captain; we admire him when he dissuades the 
king from numbering the people; we watch him with breathless 
interest, when, like Jehu, he “drives furiously” in the fore part 
of battle till he annihilates the foe. And then what a group 
of warriors, each a picture in himself! Abner, the rival of 
Joab; Asahel, “‘whose feet were as light as those of a moun- 
tain roe;” the faithful and manly Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada; 
those who broke through to obtain the water for the king from 
the Well of Bethlehem, which in all the longing of his thirst 
he poured out before the Lord, “because it was the price of 
blood;”’ the thirty and three distinguished in the annals of 
Judah, and yet the three to whom the rest “could not attain.” 
And what a group of venerable priests and counsellors, Nathan, 
and Zadok, and Abiathar, and Ahithophel, the Talleyrand of 
his day, and Hushai the Archite, who brought his counsel to 
naught. With these we have glimpses of Judea’s dark-eyed 
daughters, seen as through a lattice; and, finally, a view of 
the brilliant perspective of the reign of Solomon, beginning 
where those noble scenes close. 

Where, in all that is written of Roman, or Greek, or modern 
history, is there a group superior to this? Surely the language 
in which they breathed their psalms of devotion, and their words 
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of love; the language of their fierce battle-cry, their lofty elo- 
quence, and their majestic poetry, cannot but be deeply inte- 
resting. 

But the language itself fully sustains the expectations that 
would naturally arise in view of those sources of interest. Let 
us attempt to convey something of the spirit of the Hebrew. 

Almost every form of writing is found in the Old Testament. 
The largest part of its prose consists of history. This is found 
in the Pentateuch, the books of Joshua, Judges, those of Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. The characteristics 
of the Hebrew historical writings are simplicity, with antique 
pathos and picturesqueness, clearness, great plainness of speech 
with no regard to men’s opinion of them, and especially a con- 
stant reference to the government of God amongst nations and _ 
individuals. 

On this subject we quote the opinion of one of the master- 
spirits in philosophy—Coleridge—“As the New Testament 
sets forth the means and condition of spiritual convalescence, 
with all the laws of conscience relative to our future state and 
permanent being, so does the Bible present to us the elements 
of public prudence, instructing us in the true causes, the surest 
preventives, and the only cure of public evils. The authori- 
ties of Raleigh, Clarendon, and Milton must at least exempt 
me from the blame of singularity, if undeterred by the con- 
tradictory charges of paradoxy from one party, and of adhe- 
rence to vulgar and old-fashioned prejudices from the other, 
I persist in avowing my conviction, that the inspired poets, 
historians, and sententiaries of the Jews, are the clearest 
teachers of political economy: in short, that their writings are 
the STATESMAN’S BEST MANUAL, not only as containing the 
first principles and ultimate grounds of state-policy, whether 
in prosperous times, or in those of danger and distress, but as 
supplying likewise the details of their application, and as being 
a full and spacious repository of precedents and facts in proof.” 

A growing dissatisfaction has been prevailing of late years, 
that history has been in general so superficially written, that 
it has confined itself so much to mere war and state-craft, that 
there has been so little of human nature, so little real light 
thrown upon the springs of great actions, so little seen of the 
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influence of the individual mind, so little of the real causes of 
things in retributive Providence, and inevitable moral tenden- 
cies. It will be seen, we think, that in many respects, we must 
recede towards the ancient models—of which the Bible history 
is chief. 

In biography, in the delineation of human character and 
passions, in the pathos of domestic narrative and heart-feeling, 
the Hebrew writings have long been held unrivalled. The 
instances are so numerous, and so familiar, that we can hardly 
particularize. We may mention the story of Hagar, the offer- 
ing up of Isaac, the story of Joseph, the death of the venerable 
Eli, the restoring to life of the Shunamite’s son, as examples. 

The characters of Moses and of Joshua are exceedingly 
noble. Moses is the lawgiver, the statesman, the man of God, 
the prophet, the poet. Joshua is pre-eminently the Jewish 
hero. He stops the sun and moon in their course, and turns 
to flight the army of the aliens. He is valiant for the truth. 
He is full of faith. His character is nearly stainless. Yet 
the sacred writers do not conceal the faults of good men. Man 
is represented precisely as he is—the good no better, the evil 
no worse. 

The delineation of the female character in the Hebrew wri- 
tings is especially pure and lovely. To appreciate this we 
must remember what woman was then in other nations. The 
earlier books of the Old Testament are full of pictures to the 
imagination. Rebecca, who was beautiful and fair to look 
upon, drawing water for her father’s camels in Mesopotamia; 
Miriam leading the choir of Jewish maidens in her triumphal 
song, with the religious dance, after the passage of the Red 
Sea; the beautiful daughter of Jephthah coming forth with 
timbrels and with dances to meet her father returning from 
the victory; the queenly Esther tremblingly approaching the 
king to ask the life of her people. And here let us advert to 
one prominent source of their nobleness and purity, as well as 
of the manly character of the heroes of Israel. They were a 
free people. Their political institutions in their brighter days 
were strikingly like ours. For Israel was then a confederated 
republic, woman was the companion and friend of man, par- 
taker like him of the spirit of freedom, and of a high and 
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pure faith. And their imagination was nurtured continually 
under the idea that from one of them should spring the glorious 
Messiah.* 

A part of the Pentateuch consists of the laws of Israel. If 
we had space, it would gratify us much to present dn analysis 
of that code, admirable for their circumstances, and in its 
principles, admirable for all time. While foolish theorists are 
striving to govern men without strong penalties, and to repeal 
God’s solemn statute given to Noah, the second father of the 
human race, ‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,” it might be profitable to examine that ancient 
code. How beautiful the precept not to glean the corners of 
their fields, nor the outermost grapes and olives, but to leave 
them for the poor; how affecting the reasons for kindness to the 
fatherless and the stranger—“A Syrian ready to perish was 
thy father: ye know the heart of the stranger, for ye were 
strangers in Egypt.” We can only mention, in a word, that 
the polity of the Jews prevented the growing up of large cities, 
and any great inequality of wealth. They were to be an agri- 
cultural people. ‘To accomplish this, the land was divided 
among the families of Israel, and every fiftieth year, during 
the year of Jubilee, all alienated land reverted to the family. 
What a beautiful provision for an affectionate patriotism, based 
on the principle contained in the reason of the Shunamite wo- 
man for refusing court-preferment—“TI dwell among mine own 
people!” . 

There never has been, in any nation, so wise a provision 
for their ministry. The Jewish priesthood were the learned 
class. They were scattered among the people, had villages 
assigned them, with an ample support, while the requirement 
to appear before Jehovah three times a year at Jerusalem 
bound the nation together, and prevented too strong a sectional 
feeling. 

About one-half of the Old Testament is poetry. It is as 
really poetry as the Iliad, Paradise Lost, or the Divina Com- 
media. Almost every form of poetry is there, although when- 
ever critics attempt to confine it within the exact limits of 
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rules made for other times, and for other countries, they of 
course fail. The oriental poetry, and especially the Hebrew, 
has rules, or rather a nature, of its own. As well might we 
expect to train one of our American forests to the regularity 
of a French garden as to confine the Hebrew within rules. No 
Scripture poem is an exact epic, or drama, or ode, but there 
are specimens of the noblest epic and dramatic, lyric and 
elegiac feeling. So far as Greek and English rules spring 
from the heart of great Nature, so far are they found in 
Hebrew poetry. 

Poetry, in fact, is impassioned prose. But to perfect it, and 
prevent its untutored wildness, rhythm has been invented, or 
rather, perhaps, nature, and especially cultivated nature, when 
impassioned, falls into rhythm, which is afterwards polished 
and improved. Nothing purely artificial can by any possibi- 
lity be pleasing. That which is delightful in all art is the 
eclecticism of nature. There can be no absurdity like that of 
expecting to excel the Creator by making that beautiful which 
he has not made so. The man who would construct a fairy 
home, selects a spot in a fine climate, upon the banks of a lake 
—but Christopher North shall describe it—‘‘A house on a 
gentle eminence, commandin’ a beautiful bend of the blue 
braided sky overhead—hills and mountains piling themselves 
in regular gradations up, up, up, and far, far, far off and 
awa’ till you kenna whilk are their rosy summits, and whilk 
the rosy clouds, and beyond a foreground of woods, groves, 
halls, and cottages, exquisitely interspersed wi’ fields and 
meadows, which, in the dimmest days, still seem spots 0’ sun- 
shine—a loch, or, supposing the scene in England, a lake—a 
day’s journey round about, always blue or bricht, or if at any 
time black, yet then streaked gloriously wi’ bars o’ sunburst, 
so that in the midst 0’ the foamy waves o’ Purgatory, are seen 
serenely rising the Isles o’ Paradise.”’* 

Nov, it will be observed, that here is simply a combination 
of the beautiful elements of nature. It isso in poetry. And 
all that by which it expresses itself, as melodious or sonorous 
words, rhythm, music, and, as among the Hebrews and Greeks, 
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the choral dance, must, to delight, be the natural expression of 
high and refined emotion seized by genius, and its luxuriance 
only so far pruned, as to prevent wildness and extravagance. 

This seems the idea of the Hebrew poetry. Nature, under 
the inspiration of God, transcends prose, and breaks forth on 
the right hand and the left into poetry. It has no more rule 
than has the ocean, which “heaves” indeed “its accurate 
limit,” responsive to the mighty movements of the celestial 
sphere, but yet pours its waves around the earth, ministered 
unto by the winds, according to a harmony of its own. Nor 
are the moonbeams careful to pour themselves alone upon the 
leaved capital and through the Oriel window, but after they 
have “steeped a’ the heavens with a still serene flood o’ lustre, 
they pour down on the tops o’ trees, and ancient ruins and 
lakes that seem to burn wi’ fire, and a’ o’er the dreamy slum- 
ber of the toil-forgettin’ earth.” * 

Yet the Hebrew poetry is anything but rude. It is bold, 
sometimes too highly figurative for the occidental taste, and too 
rough for our ideas of refinement, which are, perhaps, as much 
a proof of corruption as of purity. But it unconsciously de- 
lights myriads, who do not even know that it is poetry, and 
this is the true test of its excellence. 

The cadence and measure of the Hebrew poetry is not per- 
fectly understood, but enough is known to render it certain, 
that it was deliberately constructed, and that it contained in 
it elements of fine combination and of a noble harmony. 

The poem of Jobis amongst the oldest writings in the world. 
It is a dramatic poem, written, probably about the age of 
Abraham, four thousand years ago. The great subject is the 
government of God and the principles of his administration. 
Job, a good man, a chief of Idumea, is smitten with grievous 
calamity. His friends come to visit him, three old men with 
one younger, chiefs of the land. The question is, whether 
good men can be overwhelmed with affliction in this world. 
This is very solemnly and nobly discussed, and the Almighty 
finally, from the whirlwind, speaks to Job, and ends the con- 
troversy. It is a noble poem. One might almost test the 
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character of men by their estimate of the book of Job. A 
grander drama was never written; grand in its design, in its 
universality, in its style, in its painting, in its imagination. 
Thus Eliphaz the Temanite: 


“Tn thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face ; 
The hair of my flesh stood up; 
It stood still— 
But I could not discern the form thereof. 
An image was before mine eyes; 
There was silence— 
And I heard a voice, saying, 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?” 


So Job himself, in regard to the great problem of true wis- 
dom, though a mere extract mars it: 


‘“‘But where shall wisdom be found? 
. And where is the place of understanding? 
Man knoweth not the price thereof; 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 
The depth saith, It is not in me, 
And the sea saith, It is not with me. 
It cannot be gotten for gold, 
Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 


Destruction and death say, 
We have ‘heard the fame thereof with our ears. 


When He made a decree for the rain, 

And a way for the lightning of the thunder ; 
Then did He see it, and declare it, 

He prepared it, yea, and searched it out. 
And unto man he said, Behold! 

The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 

And to depart from evil is understanding.” 


And how rich and harmonious are the very words of the 
following: 








‘¢Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? 
Or canst thou guide Arcturus and his sons ?” 
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And all this, it is to be remembered, through the imperfect 
medium of a translation. 

The lyric poetry of the Hebrews, we need not say, is of 
great beauty. Beside the book of Psalms, there are several 
other odes scattered through the historical books. Such are 
the song of Miriam, after the destruction of the Egyptians at 
the Red Sea, the dying song of Moses, the triumphal ode of 
Deborah and Barak after their victory over Sisera; to which 
we may add the prophetic blessings of Israel upon his sons. 

The Jews devoted much attention to the music to which 
these odes were wedded. David organized a choir of four 
thousand Levites. These he divided into twenty-four classes, 
placing them under the instruction of two hundred and eight y- 
eight masters, at whose head again, as commanders of this 
musical army, he placed Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun. Asaph 
was the leader of the instruments of percussion; Heman, whose 
skill is compared to the wisdom of Solomon, at the head of the 
wind-instruments, and Ethan, or Jeduthun, of the stringed in- 
struments. The three daughters of Heman are mentioned as 
excelling in music. On the return of the Jews from the cap- 
tivity, they brought with them a choir of two hundred musicians. 
What a reproach to us, in view of the miserable state in which we 
so often leave the music of the sanctuary, in what we call our 
enlightened and refined days! We must go back three thou- 
sand years to receive the right idea in regard to the worship of 
God, in noble lyrics and the rich harmony of music. 

Some of the Psalms, if carefully examined, will show in 
their structure that they were sung in strophes—as by parts 
of a choir, then by single voices, then by full choirs. This 


_ gives an exceedingly lively and vivid feeling, We may sup- 


pose a part of the choir singing, 


‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lifted, up ye everlasting doors ! 
And the King of glory shall come in.” 


If we may suppose this to have taken place, for example, when 
the ark was brought up to Jerusalem, it will seem still more 
interesting. A single voice, perhaps, chants the inquiry, as 
standing in the gate to question the right of admission— 
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“Who is this King of glory?” 
The full chorus replies: 


“ Jehovah, strong and mighty 
Jehovah, mighty in battle.” 


The choir, perhaps, of Levites, again, as it were, demand 
admittance: 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors ! 
And the King of glory shall come in.” 


The voice again asks— 
“Who is this King of glory ?” 
And the full chorus responds: 


“ Jehovah of hosts, 
He is the King of glory! 
And the multitude enter the court of the tabernacle.* 

The part of the Hebrew poetry called the Canticles, or Song 
of Solomon, may be compassed with the Greek and Latin Idyl- 
lium. We are bound to say, in regard to this beautiful speci- 
men of the genius of Solomon, what we seldom say concerning 
any part of our admirable English version of the Scriptures, 
that parts of the Canticles are badly translated, especially those 
passages where the splendid oriental dress is mistaken for the 
parts of the body which it covers. It is known that in ori- 
ental countries. great stress is laid upon dress. Each nation 
has its own, and each rank in the nation. They lavish im- 
mense sums upon splendid garments, and adapt them with 
much taste to the human form, and to their soft climate. Our 
translators, not adverting to this fact in the imperfect state of 
oriental learning in their day, have given the poem a voluptu- 
ousness foreign from the original. We give a free translation 
of one of the passages which in the English Bible seems ob- 
jectionable:— 


‘‘ His hands are encircled with gold, 
Set with topazes, 
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His girdle is bright ivory 

Over which play sapphire gems, 

Gracefully rise his limbs enveloped in white garments. 
Like columns upon bases of gold (sandals. ) 

His figure is noble as the cedars of Lebanon, 

His address ineffably sweet, 

Lovely his whole person! 

Such is my beloved, 

Oh, ye daughters of Jerusalem!” 


The almost constant opinion in the Church has been that this 
poem, under the figure of the mutual affection of bridegroom 
and bride, represents the love between the Redeemer and 
his people. Of elegiac poetry, the two most striking speci- 
mens in the Bible are the Lamentations of Jeremiah and the 
Lament of David over Jonathan and Saul. They breathe the 
very soul of love and sorrow. 

The book of Ruth, although not poetry, except in one or 
two passages, is a beautiful specimen of the pastoral. It 
is well known that the pastoral, in Thomson’s Seasons, is 
moulded from it. There is much didactic poetry in the Bible. 
All the orientals are fond of sententious and compendious 
proverbs and maxims. The Arabs are remarkable for this, 
and Solomon, in his Proverbs, has manifested this taste. There 
is not, in the world, if we except the words of our Saviour, in 
the same space, so many lessons of practical wisdom in the 
conduct of life as in the Proverbs. Clear, terse, striking, 
pungent expression here embalms the wisdom of life, presided 
over by the unerring Spirit of the Most High. 

The book of Ecclesiastes, we call philosophical poetry, be- 
cause it approaches more nearly to what is now so called, and 
which is, in some respects, peculiar to our age. Perhaps there 
is nothing any where so like the Ecclesiastes as the finer poems 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and some of the more subtle 
German poetry. Solomon, at the close of life, here hived up 
the wisdom of past years for our instruction. Nor is it by 
any means a singular instance of a richer and mellower imagi- 
nation at the close of life than during its morning or its meri- 
dian. This, for example, was remarkably the case with the 
magnificent Burke. The setting of the sun of the great mas- 
ter of wisdom, whom God himself made chief of learned men, 
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threatened indeed to be enveloped with dark clouds, but its 
rays broke nobly forth before it passed below the horizon, and 
upon those clouds are painted the rich hues of mingled imagi- 
nation and philosophy. Did ever poet close his strains with 
more subduing pathos than that in which the author of Eccle- 
siastes brings us to gaze upon old age and death?— 


‘<The keepers of the house shall tremble, 
And the strong men shall bow themselves, 
And the grinders cease because they are few, 
And those that look out of the windows be darkened. 
And the doors shall be shut in the streets 
When the sound of the grinding is low, 
And he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, 
And the daughters of music shall be brought low. 
They shall be afraid of that which is high, 
And fears shall be in the way, 
And the almond tree shall flourish, 
And the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
And desire shall fail: 
Because man goeth to his long home, 
And the mourners go about the streets: 
Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
Or the golden bowl be broken, 
Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
Or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 


And then is summed up in few words all he had learned or 
known. All that is earthly is mere vanity and folly. The 
whole of man is to fear God and keep his commandments. 
There remains a single class of poets among the Jews—a 
class peculiar to that people—the prophets. The most of them 
delivered their predictions in poetry. It is sui generis. It is 
not precisely poetry, nor is it oratory. It is sublime vision. 
The event seen passing before the mental eye of the prophet 
is revealed in lofty rhythm, in glowing imagery. It is elo- 
quent in the highest sense, and stands near the line where 
oratory and poetry meet. It will be observed that the most 
impassioned strains of the greatest orators become rhythmical, 
and have a solemn march which resembles vision. We see it 
in all their greatest efforts. We see it in Chatham, in Burke, 
in Patrick Henry, in Webster. It was our good fortune to 
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hear the close of Mr. Clay’s great speech on the Removal of 
the Deposits, and we shall never forget his tones as they rang 
out with what seemed for the time, at least, prophecy. But 
there never was any thing put into human language so grand 
as the more solemn strains of those prophets of the Lord, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Nahum. They lose 
much of their force with us from their familiarity, and from 


the inevitable inferiority of translation to original. But how 
grand Habakkuk! 


‘‘ Before Him went the pestilence, 
And burning coals went forth at His feet; 
He stood and measured the earth; 
He beheld and drove asunder the nations; 
The everlasting mountains were scattered ; 
The perpetual hills did bow; 
His ways are everlasting— 
The mountains saw Thee and they trembled; 
The overflowing of the water passed by ; 
The deep uttered his voice, 
And lifted up his hands on high; 
The sun and moon stood still in their habitation. 

: At the light of thine arrows they went, 

{ Or, at thine arrows walking in light, 

And at the shining of thy glittering spear. 


Nahum begins with a slow and solemn movement, increasing 
in quickness until at length it becomes fearful velocity. 


The Lord is slow to anger and great in power; 
And will not at all acquit the wicked. 

The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and the storm, 
And the clouds are the dust of His feet. 

Who can stand before his indignation ? 

And who can abide in the fierceness of his anger? 
His fury is poured out like fire, 

And the rocks are thrown down by him. 

The Lord is good : 

A stronghold in the day of trouble. 

And he knoweth them that trust in hin— 

But with an overrunning flood 

He will make an utter end of the place thereof, 
And darkness shall pursue his enemies. 


Ezekiel was fashioned to denounce the vengeance of God. 
He is almost fierce. He is lifting up the burden of Tyre: 


Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God ; 
Every precious stone was thy covering; 
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But 


The sardius, topaz, and the diamond, 

The beryl, the onyx and the jasper, 

The sapphire, the emerald, the carbuncle and gold— 

Thou art the anointed cherub that covereth, 

And I have set thee so: 

Thou wast upon the holy mountain of God: 

Thou hast walked up and down in the midst of the stones of 
fire— 

I will cast thee as profane 

Out of the mountain of God; 

I will destroy thee, sinning cherub. 

From the midst of the stones of fire 

Thy heart was lifted up because of thy beauty; 

Thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness. 

I will cast thee to the ground; 

I will lay thee before kings, 

That they may behold thee. 

Thou shalt be a terror— 

And never shalt thou be any more. 


Jeremiah, full of tenderness, did not kindle in ven- 


geance as though his right arm held the sword in the day of 


battle. 


He held his breath in solemn awe: 


I beheld the earth; 

And lo! it was without form, and void; 
And the heavens, and they had no light. | 

I beheld the mountains; 

And lo! they trembled, 

And all the hills moved lightly. 

I beheld—and lo! there was no man; 

And all the birds of the heavens were fled. 

I beheld, and lo! the fruitful place was wilderness, 
And all the cities thereof were broken down, 
At the presence of the Lord, 

And by his fierce anger. 


His heart breaks because of God’s indignation against the 
people, and because he is chosen as the messenger of evil. 
Such hearts have a sad lot in a world like this: 


Who shall have pity upon thee, O Jerusalem? 
Or who shall bemoan thee? 

Wo is me, my mother, 

That thou hast borne me, a man of strife 
And a man of contention to the whole earth! 
I have neither lent on usury, 

Nor men have lent to me on usury; 

Yet every one of them doth curse me. 


VOL. X.—380 
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I have not hastened from being a pastor to follow thee ; 
Neither have I desired the woful day,— 

Thou knowest! 

Be not a terror unto me: 

Thou art my hope in the day of evil. 


It was a faith of Lowth that Isaiah, apart from all questions 
of inspiration, was the greatest of poets, ancient or modern. 
Almost every excellence of the other Hebrew seers is found in 
him: we picture him wrapped in his mantle, his right arm ex- 
tended, his beard large and silvery, his forehead high and 
massive, his eye bright, yet full of mournfulness—the genius 
of Hebrew poetry, the true seer. 

How vivid his picture of the approach of Sennacherib’s army 
to Jerusalem—a hundred and eighty-five thousand men: the 
towns mentioned are all in the immediate vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem; the prophet sees the army approaching in vision: 


He is come to Aiath; 

He is passed to Migron. 

At Michmash he hath laid up his carriages; 

They are gone over the passage; 

They have taken up their lodging at Geba; 
Ramah is afraid; 

Gibeah of Saul has fled. 

Lift up thy voice, O daughter of Gallim! 

Cause it to be heard to Laish, O poor Anathoth! 
Madmenah is removed : 

The inhabitants of Gebim gather themselves to flee. 
As yet he shall remain at Nob this day: 

He shall shake his hand 

Against the mount of the daughter of Zion— 

The hill of Jerusalem. 

Behold the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 

Shall lop the bough with terror; 

And the high ones of stature shall be hewn down, 
And the haughty shall be humbled. ; 


His denunciation of vengeance differs from all the rest. So- 
lemn, but serene, as though he were elevated almost above 
humanity, as the death angel, calmly, filled with the glory of 
Jehovah, exercises his mighty office: 


And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, 

The beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, 

Shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah; 
It shall never be inhabited, 
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Neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 
Neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. 
But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; 

And their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, 
And owls shall dwell there, 

And satyrs shall dance there; 

And the wild beasts of the islands 

Shall cry in their desolate houses, 

And dragons in their pleasant palaces; 

And her time is near to come, 

And her days shall not be prolonged. 


The Hebrew is a picture language: it compresses wonder- 
fully, and presents a picture ina word. Thus in Job: the 
horse’s neck is clothed with thunder; he laugheth at the 
shaking of the spear. In the Psalms: Jehovah made dark- 
ness his secret place; He did fly on the wings of the wind. 
It is this, paradoxical as it may seem, which often causes the 
Hebrew to appear obscure. ‘That is, the imagination of the 
reader does not form the picture, and its unformed materials lie 
in chaos. In the song of Deborah: 


“Why abodest thou among the sheep folds 
To hear the bleatings of the flocks? 
For the divisions of Reuben 
There were great searchings of heart. 
* * * * * 
The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, 
And cried through the lattice, 
Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 
Her wise ladies answered her; 
Yea, she returned answer to herself— 
Have they not sped? 
Have they not divided the prey? 
To every man a damsel or two— 
To Sisera a prey of divers colors— 
A prey of divers colors of needle-work— 
Of divers colors of needle-work on both sides, 
Meet for the necks of them that take the spoil? 
So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord! 
But let them that love Him 
Be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 


The Hebrew is a picture-language in another sense. Arrows 
are the daughters of the quiver, the traveller is the son of the ‘ 


way, Noah is the son of six hundred years, the beams of the 
sun are the eye-lashes of the morning. Every thing is alive. 
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The language is essentially dramatic. This appears in its 
structure; in the condensation of its expressions; in its ima- 
gery. In the structure, we may refer to the apparent confusion 
of tenses in the verbs, of which Nordheimer gives this beauti- 
ful explanation. The narrator, in Hebrew, always refers the 
transaction to the position of some individual. Suppose a man 
were narrating a battle. He begins with the preparation— 
that is the past tense; becoming excited, he brings the scene _ 
before his audience: you see the warrior—his garments rolled 
in blood—the noise of the captains and the shouting—here, 
though there is no change in the Hebrew, the tense having the 
form of the perfect throughout, the past means the present. 
In a moment there is a glowing anticipation of the glory of 
Jehovah appearing to all ages through the deliverance of his 
people, and the narrator throws himself into the future. All 
tenses are thus subordinated to the apparent position of the 
narrator, and this we call dramatic and living structure. 

Another example is, the manner in which the pronouns con- 
form to the verb. In modern languages, the pronouns main- 
tain their own sovereignty; but, in Hebrew, the verb breaks 
them up in every direction into little suffixes. A letter or two 
of the pronoun is merely added to the inflection of the verb. 
The narrator's mind is full of the verb—the movement—the 
situation—in a word, the will or causality, and every thing 
arranges itself as a mere adjunct around this vitality. 

The imagery, as is well known, is no less dramatic. And it 
is striking to observe how some of the most admired passages 
of our great poets are essentially Hebrew: 

“Deep calleth unto deep, 
At the noise of thy water-spouts. 
The floods have lifted up, O Lord! 
The floods have lifted up their voice— 
His lightnings enlightened the world ; 
The earth saw and trembled. 
Let the floods clap their hands; 
Let the hills be joyful together 
Before the Lord. 
The little hills rejoice on every side— 
The valleys are covered over with corn; 


They shout for joy; they also sing. 
He divided a way for the lightning of thunder. 
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Then compare Byron’s grand stanzas:— 


“Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 


How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again ’tis black—and now the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth. 


The same great, though, unhappily, immoral poet, was in his 
genius of that broad and manly character which led him to 
seek Hebrew materials and modes of thought. Besides numer- 
ous allusions, we have whole works founded on Hebrew subjects, 
such as Cain, Heaven and Earth, the Hebrew Melodies. The 
genius of Milton was a remarkable mixture of Hebrew and 
Greek elements. It is, however, where he Hebraizes that he 
is grandest. His description of the Seraphim may be quoted 
as an example. That of Satan making his way over the abyss 
is singularly Hebrew, although it ought to be remarked that 
the Satan cf Milton has a moral grandeur, so to speak, that 
does not belong to the devil in the Bible. He is always repre- 
sented there as mean and malignant. 

We think the remark may be hazarded, that in proportion as 
poets are acknowledged to be vast and sublime in their genius, 
they approach the spirit of Hebrew poetry. 

Another characteristic of the Hebrew poetry is simplicity 
and directness. There is no bombast. A grand subject is 
treated grandly. But there is no straining after effect, no 
shrinking from the most familiar allusions, no attempt to be 
always refined. Thus:— 


‘‘The stone shall cry out of the wall, 
And the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 


I will make thee like the top of a rock. 


Canst thou bind the unicorn? 
Wilt thou believe him 

That he will bring home thy seed 
And gather it into thy barn? 
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He wipeth it like a dish, 
He wipeth it and turneth it upside down.” 


We have been told by a gentleman who made a voyage to 
Europe, that he read the description in the CVIIth Psalm to 
his fellow passengers, and that all acknowledged that they 
knew nothing like it for force and correctness. Yet how sin- 
gularly simple:— 

‘“‘They mount up to the heaven; 
They go down again to the depths; 
Their soul is melted because of trouble; 
They reel to and fro, 


And stagger like a drunken man, 


And are at their wit’s end. 
x * * * 


He maketh the storm a calm, 

So that the waves thereof are still. 

Then are they glad because they be quiet. 

So he bringeth them into their desired haven.” 


In like manner the Hebrew is sparing of epithets and ex- 
pressions of admiration. Elijah, at Horeb, is subdued, not by 
the thunder, or the earthquake, or the fire, but wraps his face 
in his mantle, when he hears the still small voice. And when 
that prophet of the Lord is translated to heaven, Elisha only 


cries,— 
‘“c 





My father! my father! 
The chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” 


So Nathan says to David, “‘Thou art the man!” and Elisha to 
Hazael, “The Lord hath shown me that thou shalt be king 
over Israel.” In this respect the Hebrew resembles the Saxon 
element in English. 

A few remarks upon parallelism shall close what we offer on 
Hebrew poetry :— 

Parallelism is a peculiar arrangement of the verses by which 
the first and second, or sometimes by a more artificial arrange- 
ment, the first and third, are related to each other not only in 
rhythm but in sentiment. Sometimes it is by affirmation; 
the first line states the proposition; the second, while you are 
thinking of it, if we may use the expression, clinches it. Thus: 


“So shall thy poverty come as one that traveleth ; 
And thy want as an armed man.” 
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‘“‘ Judgments are prepared for sinners; 
And stripes for the back of fools.’’ 


“He that is slow to anger 
Is better than the mighty; 
And he that ruleth his spirit 
Than he that taketh a city.” 


Sometimes it is a contrast:— 


“The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion; 
But his favour is as the dew upon the grass,’’ 


“The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity; 
But a wounded spirit who can bear.” 


There are other parallelisms, as that by amplification, by 
repetition, &c., but these may suffice. It runs through a large 
part of the Hebrew poetry, and is often of great use in ascer- 
taining the meaning of a passage. Bishop Lowth, in his Lec- 
tures on Hebrew Poetry has illustrated this, as most other of 
the points involved in this subject, at length. The Church is 
much indebted to this work, although it is in parts rather pro- 
lix and heavy. 

In sound the Hebrew is sonorous and lofty. Its character- 
istic is dignity and grandeur, and it is every way worthy of its 
high destiny. 

We close our Article with a few remarks upon the question, 
whether Hebrew should be studied as part of the regular course 
in colleges. In taking the affirmative in this question, we re- 
mark :— 

1. Christians are the only people on the face of the earth 
who do not place their sacred books in the fore front of all their 
learning. The Mohammedan scholars study scarcely anything 
but the Koran, the Fire Worshipper almost adores Zoroaster, 
the Brahmin sustains false physics entirely by his sacred books, 
and the Chinese is learned because he is deeply read in Confu- 
cius. It is not a sufficient answer to this, that the Bible is 
profoundly studied in the theological seminaries, that it meets 
the youth in the Sabbath school as a continual text-book, that 
it is venerated by our hearths, that it is read in colleges at 
morning and evening prayer, and is inculcated to reverent con- 
gregations on the Sabbath by the ministers of religion. It is 
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not a sufficient answer, because it does not meet the objection. 
That objection is, that learning is unbaptized, and the Sacred 
Scriptures undervalued as treasures of learning and genius in 
our halls of science and literature. An ingenuous youth, for 
whatever profession designed, or if intended to lead a life of 
learned leisure, should be met at the threshold of the college 
by this great idea, that all learning is based on the infinite truth 
of God’s Book, and hence his system of literature and philo- 
sophy is incomplete until he has diligently drunk truth from 
the fountain of truth at its untroubled source. A practical 
tribute, such as this, from learning to religion, would, of itself, 
do much to prevent infidelity. 

2. Scarcely any one will be found to deny that moral train- 
ing is more important than intellectual. The formidable obsta- 
cle in the way of success in colleges has always been the great 
difficulty of preserving the moral purity of young men when 
masses are thrown together, removed from the influences of 
home, and acting often fatally upon each others’ character. 
Amid this great difficulty, every thing ought to be done that 
can be done so to arrange the system of instruction as to pro- 
duce the best moral effect. This will not be accomplished by 
neglecting its intellectual character. Weare only influenced by 
that which we respect. But, by all means, we should present, 
as far as possible, intellectual and moral greatness, not divorced, 
but in union. The greatest injury, in our opinion, done to the 
young by the transcendent genius of Lord Byron, lies in: his 
perverted disposition to represent genius and wickedness as pos- 
sessing some naturalness of union, and virtue as apt to be con- 
joined with mental imbecility. The principal excuse which can 
be offered for this absurdity, dangerous, because embalmed like 
worthless insects—the figure is not very original—in the amber 
of genius, is that the wayward poet had been unfortunate in 
his companions. His associations were of wit and wickedness 
combined, and the noble intellects who loved virtue and holi- 
ness, it is a melancholy thought, he knew not. 

Weare free to state it as our opinion, that the profound atten- 
tion which has been given to the study of Hebrew in Germany 
and America during the present century, has done much to 
stem the tide of infidelity. It has done this by a double influ- 
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ence. It has made a deep impression in regard to the value 
of that which has brought into vigorous exercise the finest learn- 
ing, genius, and industry of the age. Gesenius and Ewald, 
Rosenmuller, Stuart, Robinson, Nordheimer, and a multitude 
of others, have searched all oriental learning, and gone deep 
into past centuries and remote lands to throw light upon some 
disputed passage in the Hebrew records. No branch of learn- 
ing, as distinguished from science, has in any degree kept pace 
with the oriental learning of the last forty years. No book 
has had, perhaps, a hundredth part of the illustration thrown 
upon it in that period, that the Bible has had. The effect has 
been most salutary. Not only have men been compelled to ask 
what that is which is thought worthy of so intense a labor, and 
so profound a research, but the influence has been powerful 
from another quarter. No false book could have borne so in- 
tense a light foran hour. Its evidences would have been seen 
to be baseless, its claims mere shadow. If its contents had 
been dull, frivolous, or false, all men would have wearied of it. 
But it is its great glory, that like the creation of its Author, 
the more it is examined, the more wonderful does it appear. 
There is no fear for the moral condition of him, with whose 
mind and heart the Scriptures are brought into continual and 
effective contact. The case of the infidel will be remembered, 
who upon asking a Christian what books he should read to 
satisfy himself of the truth of the Scriptures, was told to read 
the Scriptures. The advice was philosophical. They shine by 
their own light. 

We plead, therefore, for the introduction of Hebrew into col- 
leges because of the moral wants of students. They should be 
taught, not merely by precept, but by example, our opinion of 
the value of this book, and they should become acquainted with 
it, just as the Almighty spoke it into being. 

3. We contend that no one can be considered as truly and 
fully learned, who has not acquired a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. The object of learning is the acquisition of truth; 
but truth, pure, unmixed, is to be found only in the Scriptures. 
This, therefore, should be the basis of all other learning, and 
being of inestimable value, it should be learned in the best 
manner. It is of value, not merely to the divine, but to all 
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men; for the settlement of our faith, and practice under it, is 
the great business of life. 

Besides, if we have been successful in the previous part of 
this Article, we have shown that there are treasures of literature 
in the Hebrew language. We have given already our opinion 
in regard to the eloquence of the prophets. The philosophy of 
the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, let us say in a word, is won- 
derful for wisdom, insight into human nature, and mournful 
beauty. The Psalms are world-famous for lyric excellence, the 
history of the chosen people is narrated with an admirable sim- 
plicity as in the eye of Heaven, the municipal institutions of 
Moses mark him as the first of lawgivers, while the moral law 
lies at the basis of the laws of the universe. 

4, The language itself embodies the essence of the modes of 
thinking of the oriental world. Commencing with it, and ex- 
tending our researches through Greek and Latin to some of 
the principal modern tongues, we have before us a picture of 
the language of the world in its various phases, surcharged 
with all that is implied in that strange object of study, human 
nature. A circumstance that gives additional value to the 
Hebrew is, that the East is unchanging; the customs of four 
thousand years since are copied by the oriental of to-day. The 
student is therefore led from the impassioned, yet changeless 
Kast, from the cradle of human thought and speech, through 
the splendid Greek and Roman empires, to the changing, active, 
and versatile West, and thus the great outlines of this depart- 
ment of study are fixed. 

5. It is obvious, too, that upon this scheme, that which we 
have already stated to be the grand object of classical study, 
mental discipline, is not forgotten. The terms in which we have 
commended the study of Hebrew involve this idea. 

6. The influence of the Hebrew on other languages, espe- 
cially in idioms arising from the impressions produced by the 
sacredness of its revelations, as well as by its inherent force, 
has been very great. It spreads a richness and splendor, like 
a stream of sunshine, wherever it is found. Our own language 
is much indebted to this source for force and elevation. Some 
of our great orators at times introduce a passage of Scripture 
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with much power. We have been particularly struck with this 
in the West, where there is something in their fire and enthu- 
siasm which harmonizes well with the spirit of the old Hebrew 
seers. 

It may be proper also to mention that it would be esteemed 
by theological professors as of very great advantage, if students 
of divinity came to their seminaries prepared by an acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew to enter immediately upon the other 
branches of study there taught, to which Hebrew, though in- 
dispensable, is only the vestibule. Their course is much 
crowded, and the vacancy could very profitably be filled up. 

There can be but little question that the mass of the Chris- 
tian community who, to a considerable extent, intrust college 
courses to those whom they consider qualified to judge, would 
be much pleased if there were a general determination to intro- 
duce the study of Hebrew, for every thing sacred in their asso- 
ciations would go with it. They could not but feel that their 
sons were well employed in studying the word of God. 

In conclusion, we earnestly recommend this noble language 
to the attention of our readers. It gives a singularly living 
power to past ages. We scarcely recall them; they seem to 
awake around us. The foam of the Red Sea dashes in our 
face; the rocks of Sinai rise in desolation around us; “ Ruth 
stands amid the golden corn;” the dark-eyed daughters of 
Israel come forth with timbrels and with dances to celebrate 
the victories of the chosen people; the tribes go up with glad- 
ness and with shouts to the chosen city, and the old men weep 
in desolation around the ruins of the temple; but over all pours 
the brilliant light of the evangelic seer, which pictures Israel 
restored in splendor, amidst the joyous acclamations of a regen- 
erated world! 
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ARTICLE V. 


1. Wesley and Methodism, by Issac Taytor. 
2. Life and Times of the Countess of Huntingdon. 


3. Lady Huntingdon and her Friends, by Rev. JOSEPH BELCHER, 
D. D. 

4. Life of Whitefield, by J. GILLtEs. 

5. Historical Collections, by J. GILLIES. 

6. Observations on the Life of John Wesley by Robert Southey, by 
Ricwarp Watson. 

7. The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century 
called Methodism, by ABEL STEVENS, LL. D. 

8. Thoughts on the Revival of Religion, by JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

9. The Great Awakening, by JoserH TRAcY. 


They who can regard the great religious and reformatory 
movements of the world without profound interest, are not to 
be envied either for their reverence for the principles of the 
divine government, or their sympathy with their race. Every 
age has peculiarities of its own, and characters adjusted to it, 
fitted to work in its spirit and form its temper. History now 
busies itself much with tracing the causes and occasions of in- 
dividual prowess, and the influence of such heroes upon their 
age. For, if it is certain that occasions of time and circum- 
stance give birth to great characters, it is not less certain that 
persons thus raised above the plane of their age, repay the 
gift by distinguishing their age from all others. The magnates 
of the Reformation are spoken of as the creation of their time, 
but who will deny that they committed the fame of that stirring 
period to succeeding ages? The Puritan leaders, the Hoopers 
_and Howes, the Charnocks and Baxters, were doubtless called 
forth by the exigencies of their times. ‘The griping of despotism 
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and the restraints of tyranny, were too severe to be endured, and 
these nobles and heroes stepped forward to do battle for the 
cause of God and humanity; but by the strength of their faith 
and the fire of their zeal, with the matchless energy and vigour 
of their intellect, these men made their age famous for all future 
time. That is called the Puritan age, and rightly, since while 
they were summoned to action by the demand of God’s holy 
providence, they moved with mighty and resistless power, to 
mould and stamp their impress upon the life of the world. 

Who speaks of the reign of religious toleration and true liberty 
of spirit, before whose eyes the majestic forms of Milton and 
Owen, of Leighton and Baxter, do not pass in their heroic 
grandeur? So of the Reformation, We cannot dissociate the 
names of Wickliffe and Huss, of Melanchthon, Luther and Calvin, 
from our thoughts of the great reawakening of the Church of 
God, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It is not essential that we should attempt to draw the line, 
and show just how far the exigencies of any given period go 
towards making character, and how far the leading and con- 
trolling minds of such period, influence and fashion the age. 
This is legitimately within the province of the philosophy of 
history. 

There is another thought, intimately associated with this. 
As in the workings of our mind, it always influences to a greater 
or less extent other minds, so one age or period operates to 
control and modify succeeding ones. This view, though by no 
means new, is one to which, in our estimate of our own times, 
we are slow to give its proper weight and force. The pure 
running stream, starting from its healthful source far up in the 
wild regions of the mountains, is variously affected as it glides 
along, by the soil through and over which it passes, and he who 
sees the vitiated, streaked and speckled stream as it flows at 
his feet, cannot tell why it is thus impure, until he knows 
something of the substances through which it has made its way; 
so he alone can properly estimate the period in which he lives, 
by a careful study of the various phenomena occurring in the 
world of principles, of forces and of moral life, of the times 
which have immediately preceded it. 

A careful survey of history shows that there have been but 
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few leading epochs, few marked and forming periods. In phi- 
losophy there have been but two or three leading eras. In 
the science of government there have been but few commanding 
theories or schools. So, also, in the spiritual history of our 
race, there have been but three or four distinct and controlling 
eras, and around these points may be arranged all theories 
and creeds. Whoso would read human history correctly, has 
only to define these leading periods, and fix them clearly in 
his mind, and from them proceed to the investigation and 
classification of all that grows out of and relates to them. 

And we must remember, too, that the only true history of 
man is that which gives Christ and the Church their rightful 
placeinit. Von Muller said of Herder’s Philosophy of History, 
*‘T find everything here but Christ, and what is the history of 
the world without Jesus Christ?”’ 

It is upon the principles here indicated, that the author of 
the volume first named at the head of this Article proceeds. 
There are few writers of the age whose thoughts are so sugges- 
tive, and whose analysis is so philosophically just. We have 
placed the work of Mr. Taylor at the head of our list for ano- 
ther reason. It is because it gives the clue to the most we 
wish tosay. The other works, especially the “Life and Times 
of Lady Huntingdon,” are all valuable as sources of informa- 
tion touching this great religious awakening. But in his 
“Wesley and Methodism,” the object of the writer is to fix the 
latitude and longitude of that great system of religious policy 
called Methodism, among the spiritual and ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the world; to show that, as a grand evangelical move- 
ment, it did ‘immediately or remotely, so give an influence to 
Christian feeling and profession on all sides, that it has come 
to present itself as the starting-point of our modern religious 
history. The field preaching of Wesley and Whitefield in 1739, 
was the event whence the religious epoch now current, must 
date its commencement. Back to the events of that time must 
we look necessarily, as often as we would trace to its source, 
what is most characteristic of the present times. And this 
is not all, for the Methodism of the past age points forward to 
the next coming development of the powers of the gospel.” 
Here we have the keynote of almost all that is important in 
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reference to Methodism as related to the past, the present and 
the future, of religious thought, life, and action. 

But it must be remarked that this use of the word Method- 
ism is very general and comprehensive. It is used as inclusive 
of the policy adopted by Wesley, Whitefield, Harris, and their 
coadjutors. It is singularly unfortunate that the word has 
been appropriated as simply expressive of the distinguishing 
features of a single religious sect, and always associated with 
their history. It belongs, in so far as it has any special signi- 
fication, to the whole Church of Christ as reawakened and sum- 
moned to a new and ever brightening mission, from the slum- 
bers and stupor of two centuries. Mr. Taylor does not regard 
the system now called Methodism as holding any relation to 
that of the last century. Indeed, he expressly tells us that 
“the Methodism of the eighteenth century has ceased to have 
any extant representative among us. None are there now, 
who with an entire congeniality of feeling can interpret to us 
its phases, or can warmly and forcibly speak of it, and plead 
for it as a reality with which they themselves are conversant.” 
We are somewhat inclined to question whether this vigorous 
writer has not expressed his opinion too strongly upon this 
point. To say that Methodism has undergone a very radical 
change both in its form and spirit, is simply to affirm a self- 
evident position to any who are at all familiar with its history 
for the last half century. But we doubt if it be true that it 
has “ceased to have any extant representative among us.” 

The record of the great evangelic movement which we have 
in these several volumes, and others of a kindred character, 
most clearly mark it as quite out of the ordinary course of 
things. The true principle on which we are to estimate this 
great work is thus set forth. ‘Christianity being true without 
abatement in its own sense, Methodism as a genuine develop- 
ment of its principal elements, must be religiously regarded as 
such, while yet it may be open to exceptions on many grounds, 
as the product of minds more good and fervent than always 
well ordered.” 

Methodism in this wide sense, as the veritable exponent of 
deep and mighty spiritual convictions, is to be regarded as one 
of the great impulses in divine Providence for the emancipa- 
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tion of our race from the bondage of corruption, and it holds a 
most important relation to all men in all time. It was “one 
of the marked utterances of the gospel. Its relation to the 
Reformation is very apparent. The first Reformation was 
more especially of doctrine, while the last was the reawakening 
of the spiritual life. The Calvinistic Reformation was most 
prominently a re-proclamation of the great fundamental doc- 
trines and principles of our faith—the resurrection, as from 
a protracted burial, of the distinguishing truths of the gospel, 
though not without its immediate practical results; Methodism 
was the infusion of a new religious life into the very heart of 
the Church and the world—the trumpet sound of vital piety in 
the leaden ears of stupor and death. In the order of time, 
the doctrinal reform is to be reckoned first, but in degree of 
importance it is difficult to say which is to have precedence; 
for doctrine without spiritual life and fervent practice is like 
faith without works; and, on the other hand, a fervid zeal with- 
out doctrinal basis could by no possibility be permanent. 

The primitive Methodists entertained not the remotest idea of 
reforming the doctrines of Christendom, nor of making their 
mark on the creed of the Church future. They dealt with in- 
terests far more tangible, and more speedily realized to their 
hearts—the spiritual renovation and rescue of millions of 
souls, “dead in Adam”’ but “alive in Christ,” from sin and 
hell. And from this mighty work, they thought not to come 
down to break laces with theological combatants, nor spend 
their strength in metaphysical and scholastic discussions. How- 
ever much the professed successors of the primitive Methodistic 
company have set themselves in array against the doctrines of 
Calvinism, and cried “bigotry!” in the ears of the disciples of the 
champion of Geneva, they will find but. poor comfort in a re- 
ference to the true history of primitive Wesleyan Methodism. 
Neither John Wesley nor any of his associates in that great 
and glorious reign of grace, was capable of reforming the creed 
of Calvin. Fletcher, of Madely, who is reckoned as the con- 
servator of Methodist theology, was very far below the standard 
for one who should take upon himself to reform or re-construct 
a system of doctrines so thoroughly compacted and so impreg- 
nably fortified from the word of God. So far as we can see, 
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not one of all those heroic souls who commenced that wonderful 
evangelistic movement, was mentally fitted to lay broad and 
deep a theological and philosophical basis for the future Church. 
When God wants men for a special exigency or a particular 
field, he brings them forward, amply qualified for the work 
committed to their charge. These men, as we have said, were 
not fitted either by nature or culture, or experience, for doctri- 
nal reformers. And hence we believe that Methodism was never 
commissioned for this specific work. We must be pardoned for 
any seeming want of charity, in declaring our belief that it 
travelled out of its legitimate sphere, when it undertook the 
work of reforming the creed of Christendom. Vast, far-reaching, 
and glorious, as have been the results of the Methodist move- 
ment, who shall tell us that they would not have been far 
greater and more glorious, had there been a strict and un- 
wavering adherence to the doctrines so glowingly sounded forth 
by Whitefield, and others of their most distinguished founders? 
Methodism, considered as a system of doctrines, has never 
taken, can never take, high rank. Its genius leads not in that 
direction; its heavenly mission, though by no means less im- 
portant, was not distinctively doctrinal. In this opinion, we 
are conscious of no prejudice, and we cannot but believe that 
those will agree with us who carefully and impartially study 
the intellectual and religious character of the early ‘“ Metho- 
distic Company.” Of this company, Mr. Taylor says: “But 
with what order of men is it that we have todo? Let it be 
confessed that this company does not include one mind of that 
amplitude and grandeur, the contemplation of which, as a 
natural object—a sample of humanity—excites a pleasurable 
awe and swells the bosom with a vague ambition, or with a noble 
emulation. Not one of the founders of Methodism can claim 
to stand on any such high level; nor was one of them gifted 
with the philosophical faculty, the abstractive, analytic power. 
More than ‘one was a shrewd and exact logician, but none a 
master of the higher reason. Not one was erudite in more 
than an ordinary degree; not one was an accomplished scholar. 
Yet while several were fairly learned, few were illiterate, and 
none showed themselves to be imbued with fanaticism and 
ignorance.” 
VOL. X.—31 
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The prominent actors in this grand religious awakening, were 
John and Charles Wesley, Whitefield, Fletcher, Coke, and 
Lady Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. Clustering about the 
lives of these persons will be found all there is of interest in 
connection with the greatest religious awakening since the days 
of Pentecost. We are glad to know that Lady Huntingdon 
is coming to take, as she has not hitherto done, her true place 
in history as one of the noble and leading spirits in the found- 
ing of Methodism and giving type to modern evangelic Chris- 
tianity. No one can adequately value the service rendered to 


religion by this noble lady, who does not thoroughly acquaint 


himself with the history of her private relations, as given in 
these noble volumes of her “Life and Times.” We know not 
any volumes of biography so calculated to set the heart all 
aglow with the fervor of Christian piety and zeal. She was 
eminently fitted by her superior mental endowments and per- 
sonal qualities, to exert a controlling influence in whatever 
direction she should turn her attention, and added to this, she 
was the centre of a large and powerful circle of English no- 
bility. And when at length, under the preaching of Whitefield, 
her heart was filled with the divine love, and all her powers 
were consecrated to the undivided service of her God, she bent 
herself with an invincible energy of purpose to the evangelical 
Methodistic movement. It seems clear that this grand, heroic 
woman was brought forward for the special purpose of becoming 
a munificent and devoted patron of those holy men, to whom 
had been committed so sublime and gloriousa work. “Much,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “‘of what has become characteristic of modern 
evangelical piety had its origin in Lady Huntingdon’s drawing- 
room—that is to say, in the circles of which she was the centre, 
and her drawing-room the gathering point.” 

In a perfect daguerreotype of the early Methodists, there 
are several others which should appear. The first Society was 
formed in 1738, in a chapel, a plain, but venerable building, 
in Neville’s Court, Fetter Lane, London. Here, in addition 
to those already named, met from time to time, Ingham, Howell, 
Harris, Cennick, Hall, Oakley, Hutchins, Sir John Phillips, 
and Sir John Thorold, all of whom contributed very largely to 
the strengthening and perfecting the Methodist interests. And 
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here we are not to fopget the important part acted by the mother 
of John Wesley. We cannot doubt that the system of lay 
preaching, which formed so distinct and characteristic an ele- 
ment in the great religious undertaking of that day, in its ori- 
gin was attributable, in no inconsiderable a degree, to her in- 
fluence, through her illustrious son. When Mr. Maxfield, the 
first regular lay preacher, commenced his career, many of the 
leaders thought he had usurped the sacred office. On Mr. 
Wesley’s return to London from a preaching tour, the case was 
laid before him, and those who had been scandalized, represented 
the matter as a great and grave irregularity and grievance, 
that should be immediately corrected. Wesley was at once in- 
dignant at their breach of order, and being at the house of his 
mother, manifested great displeasure in her presence, who, on 
seeing it, inquired the cause, to which he replied, “'Thomas 
Maxfield has, I understand, turned preacher!” Looking him 
seriously in the face, she said: “John, you know what my sen- 
timents have been, you cannot suspect me of readily favouring 
anything of this kind; but,’’ she added, “take care what you 
do with that young man, for he is as surely called of God to 
preach as you are. Examine what have been the fruits of his 
preaching, and learn yourself.” He heard Mr. Maxfield, and 
at once expressed both his satisfaction and his sanction, by 
saying, “It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good!” 
Here it may be interesting to note a letter written about this 
time, by the Countess to Mr. Wesley. She had heard Mr. 
Maxfield several times in their gatherings at the “‘ Foundry,” 
as also in her own mansion, and thus expressed her opinion of 
him: “I never mentioned to you that I have seen Mr. Max- 
field. He is one of the greatest instances of God’s peculiar 
favour that I know. He is raised from the stones to sit among 
the princes of his people. He is my astonishment. How is 
God’s power shown in weakness! You can have no idea what 
an attachment I have to him. He is highly favoured of 
the Lord. The first time Z made him expound, expecting 
little from him, I sat over against him and thought what a 
power of God is with him, to make me give attention to him. 
But before he had gone over one fifth part, any one that had 
seen me would have thought that I had been made of wood or 
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stone, so quite immovable I both felt andlooked. His power 
in prayer is quite extraordinary. To deal plainly, I could 
either talk or write for an hour about him.” 

By Mr. Wesley’s order, Maxfield was soon translated from 
the office of expounder to that of regular preacher. 

The portraiture of this Methodistic band is exceedingly at- 


tractive. They are always painted as a noble-hearted company 


of men and women, most thoroughly awake to the exalted des- 
tiny of human souls. They could not, as they did not, boast 
of towering intellect. Placed beside such men as John Howe, 


John Owen, Richard Baxter, John Flavel, John Knox, Philip 


Melanchthon, Martin Luther, and John Calvin, they fall far 
below them, ‘‘in comparison of learning, in theological attain- 
ment, in intellectuality and discursive power as preachers and 
writers, as well as in the depth and elevation of their devotional 
style.” 

They have not the grand, stately, and solemn tread of those 
great masters of scholastic and patristic lore, but when they 
marshalled their forces on the battle-field against the invisible 
hosts of darkness, against spiritual wickedness in high places, 
there was a determination and energy, and dauntlessness of 
purpose and chivalric daring, that gave them place in the very 
front rank of God’s chosen instruments of righteousness. 

Mr. Wesley’s ideal of Methodism as a religious institution 
seemed to be measured by his estimate of conversion. He and 
his companions went with hearts all aflame, and sentences 
tipped with celestial fire, to preach Jesus crucified, and save 
perishing souls of men, “pulling them out of the fire,” and 
then looking with compassionate eye upon these “babes in 
Christ’’ scattered abroad as lambs in the midst of ravening 
wolves, his first care was to gather them into one organization, 
mainly for the purpose of reproducing the same glorious results. 

The great revival of the last century, as well in our own 
country as through the British Isles, was characterized by some 
features which were entirely new, or which at least had never 
before been brought so distinctly to view. One of these pecu- 
liarities was the awakening of the religious sense. There was 
not, properly speaking, any discovery of new doctrines, nor a 
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modification of the old, but a taking of the evangelical and 
well established truths of the gospel and reproducing them as 
true to the quickened hearts of men. And here, in passing, 
would we record our belief that the preacher of the word is 
instrumental in the conversion of the largest number of souls 
who preaches the doctrines of the cross, assuming them all to 
be true. The world does not so much require logic and rea- 
soning and argumentation, as the direct and pungent appeals 
of truth, “in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” This 
always commands the attention of the human conscience and 
makes a lodgment in the sensitive heart. And this was pre- 
cisely what the Methodist preachers set themselves to do. 
What in this connection is termed the religious sense, is the 
susceptibility to religious impressions that every man finds 
deep in his nature. At the time when this great evangelical 
movement began, this religious sense had been slumbering for 
ages. For a long period the intellect had been the theatre of 
action, while the dominion of the heart had very much run to 
waste. 

Religion as it existed in the English Church, in the midst of 
wars and rumors of wars, was a speculative, frigid, and formal 
matter. A dead, yet rigid formalism was seen on every hand 
among the nominal people of God, and when He kindled within 
their bosoms the genial glow of a higher and more vigorous 
Christian life, the early revival preachers could no longer con- 
tent themselves while living in the midst of such dreadful stag- 
nation. This state of things may be said to have given rise 
to Methodism. Hence we are not surprised when we find the 
mighty preacher aiming his heaviest blows against this heart- 
less religionism. These earnest men could not endure this 
spiritual sleep so near to death, this torpor of the highest and 
noblest nature. Hence we find them aiming at the outset to 
awaken and bring into more vigorous play, a vivid sense of 
eternity, and the reality of future and eternal retribution. The 
primitive Methodist preacher dealt with his hearers as if he 
truly believed that the time is coming, “in the which the hea- 
vens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.” To him the scenes of the final judg- 
ment were a startling and awful reality, which he ne. er thought 
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of doubting. This full conviction gave to him great plainness 
of speech. The very same essential truths, proclaimed by the 
staid, godly, and sober Puritan, or the polished and scholarly 
Churchman, would awaken no such emotions, would stir no 
such thoughts in the hearer’s heart or mind. They might, 
indeed, be received as true; challenge the reason, and lead 
captive the intellectual man, but there would be the end of 
their work. The congregation of worshippers would pass from 
the sanctuary as unaffected as they entered it. When the 
truths of the Word of God fall simply upon the intellect, 


the conscience unimpressed, the religious sensibilities un- 


aroused, and the heart unaffected, the multitude of respectful 
hearers may, indeed, be orthodox; they may, through a long 
course of years, be instructed and soundly indoctrinated; but, 
resting there, they are still far from Christians. The preacher 
who only succeeds in convincing the intellect of his hearers, 
while the religious sense remains in a torpid, dormant state, 
will be compelled, at last, to mourn over a barren ministry. 
His congregation will go unprepared to judgment. Not so, 
however, when the primitive preacher of the last century 
entered the sacred place, and delivered the message from 
heaven. The word is now very “quick and powerful,” and 
the multitude are swayed by it as the forest trees by the blast 
of a tornado. Heaven and hell are no longer fictions, but they 
are awful realities to be not only believed but felé. Sin is made 
to “appear exceeding sinful.” The law transgressed, clamors 
for satisfaction, and violated justice lifts the rod to smite the 
guilty in vengeance, the sound of the final trumpet is heard, 
and, in a twinkling, the awe-stricken hearer is borne up before 
the great white throne, the books are opened, the sentence 
is passed, the ungodly are driven “into outer darkness,” and 
the righteous are welcomed by choirs of cherubim and sera- 
phim “‘into life eternal.’ Under the full power of such ama- 
zing truths so vividly presented, the people are transfixed, 
groans and sighs, and sobs fill the sanetuary, from which, 
in speechless astonishment, the congregation proceed, many to 
become henceforth the willing and obedient subjects of the 
‘King of kings, and the Lord of lords.’ 

Mr. Taylor has given so graphic a picture of the style of 
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preaching of which we speak, that we cannot forbear to 
quote it:— 

“We can, many of us, recall the recollection of those over- 
crowding times, when a preacher of unmatched power and 
grace—a perfect orator—used to fix every eye upon himself 
through his hour of fluent and affluent sublimities. How did 
all faces, gleam with an intensity of intellectual enjoyment, 
longing to vent itself in loud acclamations at every pause; 
and when the hour of fascination was over, what looks of gra- 
tulation were exchanged among friends from pew to pew! what 
shaking of hands, and how many smiles and nods passed to 
and fro among the delighted people! But now all these plea- 
surable indications must be dismissed, for it is a Methodist, of 
Wesley’s or Whitefield’s order, that is in this same pulpit. As 
a preacher, he is not more sincere or right-minded than the 
last; and as an orator, he is far less highly gifted; he is not 
so accomplished a theologian, nor in any sense is he rather to 
be chosen than the other, as to his disposition or endowments, 
or as to his creed; but he is a Methodist, and his words sink 
into the hearts of those that hear. While he speaks, a sup- 
pressed anxiety rules the spirit of the crowd, and this feeling 
breaks forth into sighs on every side. The preacher’s style is 
not, in itself, oratorically affecting, and yet many weep, and an 
expression not to be simulated, of dread and of anguish, marks 
many faces. What is it then that has taken place? It is this— 
that a sense deep-seated in the structure of human nature, but 
which has hitherto slumbered, has suddenly woke up. There is 
a tumult in the soul, while a power irresistible is claiming its 
rights over both body and soul. Instead of that interchange 
of smiles which lately had pervaded the congregation, while 
the orator was doing his part, now every man feels himself 
alone in that crowd. Even the preacher himself is almost for- 
gotten; for an immortal, guilty spirit has come into the pre- 
sence of Eternal Justice. Within the dismayed heart, it is as 
if the moral condition, hitherto unheeded, were spread abroad 
for strictest scrutiny. Quite gone from the thoughts are all 
those accessories of religious feeling which so often, in times 
past, had been the source of agreeable, devout excitement. It 
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is a dread of the supreme rectitude that now holds the mind 
and heart.” 

This was undoubtedly one of the most prominently charac- 
teristic features of the preaching of those times, that it aroused 
the religious sensibilities and brought vividly before the mind 
a sense of eternal verities. The holy men in this country who 
stood on the high places of Zion and gave direction to the senti- 
ments of the multitude, were of the same kind, and in all 
that gave Methodism its name and place in history, they were 
as truly Methodist as Wesley or Whitefield, Howell Harris, 
or John Berridge. Edwards, the Tennents, Blair, Parkman, 
and Parsons, who conducted the host of God’s people in the 
“oreat awakening,” were wonderfully effective in the pulpit, 
and for graphic power, for pungent appeals to the conscience, 
and overwhelming exhibitions of the great truths of the word 
of God, these men probably, were not a whit behind their 
brethren across the sea. 

We are to notice that as these revival preachers were largely 
successful in calling the attention of the careless to the con- 
cerns of the soul; that they were in their turn, greatly stimu- 
lated in their work by what seems to have been a characteristic 
element of that religious awakening—we mean a prevalence of 
the Holy Spirit among the masses of the people, calling them 
to prayer, confession, and repentance. This awful sense of the 
realities of life, death, judgment, eternity, heaven, and hell, 
seen in the case of the individual sinner, awakened by divine 
power under the preaching of some faithful man of God, came 
at length to be a settled conviction among the godless multi- 
tude. The attention of the people every where was turned to 
matters of réligion. Many of the letters of Lady Huntingdon 
to Wesley, Whitefield, and others, reveal this state of things 
in the most glowing and exultant language of a saint, whose 
heart could scarce contain its great joy at the wonderful 
triumphs of grace. President Edwards also gives us a picture 
of this state of things, in our own land. He tells us that “the 
minds of the people were wonderfully taken off from the world; 
it was treated amongst us as a thing of very little consequence ; 
they seemed to follow their worldly business more as a part of 
their duty than from any disposition they had to it: religion 
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was with all sorts, the great concern, and the world was a thing 
only by the by. The only thing in their view was to get the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and every one appeared pressing into it. 
The engagedness of their hearts in this great concern could 
not be hid—it appeared in their very countenances. It was 
then a dreadful thing among us to lie out of Christ, in danger 
every day: of dropping into hell; and what persons’ minds were 
intent upon was to escape for their lives and fly from the wrath 
to come. All would eagerly lay hold of opportunities for their 
souls, and were wont. very often to meet together in private 
houses for religious purposes—which meetings when appointed, 
were wont greatly to be thronged.” 

Such was the pervading influence of the Divine Spirit among 
the people, and their vivid realization of the sublime truths of 
religion settled as a pall upon all communities of men, leading 
them to believe that the sovereign Majesty of heaven had, in- 
deed, come to claim his rightful supremacy on earth. With all 
this, there was a prevalent sense of personal responsibility, 
which was quite in advance of any thing that had been seen 
before. Thesoul’s consciousness seemed vastly stimulated, and 
it felt itself brought into more immediate and personal contact 
with a being of supreme power and inflexible justice. The 
constant tendency of the individual is to lose himself in the 
great human crowd. To sink personal identity, and neutralize 
his personal obligations and accountability, is counted as a fa- 
cile and pleasant method of relieving ourselves of some of the 
most grievous burdens of an irreligious life. One of the pro- 
minent features of the great awakening, was that this disposi- 
tion, or tendency, was reproved, and the gospel was armed by 
the Holy Ghost with a tremendous and irresistible individual- 
izing power. Man was made to come forth into the light and 
take his appropriate place before God as guilty and accounta- 
ble. As he listened*to the flaming message from the pulpit, 
he became conscious of his individual ill-desert and condemna- 
tion. For the time he was made to feel that he stood alone— 
all human supports and sympathies removed, and he in the 
august presence of the Supreme arbiter as really alone as if 
no other being had ever been created. 
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The preacher arose in his place to announce ‘a message from 
God”’ to men, and such was his vivid, overflowing sense of its 
truth and importance, that he felt as if he must talk directly to 
the hearts and consciences of his hearers, and so he called upon 
each one apart from all the rest, to give heed to his words. 
The very fervor and depth of his own spiritual convictions, irre- 
sistibly led him to this course; and in this, the great religious 
movement, lifted the ministry and the Church far above any 
position they had ever held since apostolic times. The pulpit 
of to-day is feeling the impetus given to it a hundred years 
ago in the augmented power it possesses to awaken the slum- 
bering souls of men. 

Another very marked feature of the Methodistic age and 
work, was the re-awakening of the missionary spirit of the 
Church. After the missionary zeal and energy of the apostolic 
period had died away, the Church for ages was content to rest 
in a more formal service; to worship by torchlight in the sub- 
terranean abodes of superstition and Romish darkness. The 
recluse became the representative type of church piety, zeal, 
and devotion. With the decay of the missionary spirit, we 
must couple the decline of evangelical doctrines, until at 
length the creed of Christendom became a mere form of hollow- 
sounding words. For we may settle this in our minds, that 
just in proportion as a Church ceases to be evangelistic will it 
cease to be evangelical. The one state is usually a true mea- 
sure of the other. It was essential that the early reformers, 
the men of gigantic intellect, of profound conceptions of the 
truth of God’s Word, should stand forth as the expounders 
and defenders of that Word with ‘its precious freight of saving 
truth for mankind against the usurpations of the man of sin; 
but their work being accomplished, it was quite as necessary 
that another class of men should be raised up, who, in their 
turn, should summon into a new and more vigorous life the too 
long dormant heart of the church, and let it flame with a divine 
love and compassion for a ruined race. Such a class of Chris- 
tian heroes were the men who led forward the elect hosts in 
the great revival of the last century. They knew no limits 
to Christ-like zeal and effort, but the limit of the race. Shores 
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then unreached, seas yet uncrossed, people yet unknown, con- 
tinents and islands unimagined, have received the Scriptures; 
regions of the earth, literally a new and greater world, have 
_ hailed the advent of the Messiah’s kingdom, and wished good 
luck, in the name of the Lord, to those who came to them with 
knowledge and with power to reveal the secrets of heaven, and 
to win souls predestined to an immortality of glory. ‘The 
educational and missionary zeal of this day may well inspire 
faith, may well excite imagination, and encourage the expecta- 
tion of an immeasurable extent of unimaginable good.” But 
to whom is chiefly due this present energy? To the Whitefields, 
the Wesleys, the Edwards, and the Tennents of the last cen- 
tury. The modern missionary spirit was born in the great 
awakening. The divine and holy impulse then given to the 
Church of God has not ceased to be felt, and it never will. 
Spiritual, active, practical Christianity then asserted its sway 
over a heavy, leaden-eyed, and almost fruitless orthodoxy. 
Whitefield on Moorfields among the twenty thousand of the 
famishing for the bread of life; Wesley among the swarming, 
sooty colliers of Kingswood; Gilbert Tennent travelling through 
our land, preaching day and night to the clustering multitude; 
and David Brainerd with the poor Indians at Crossweeksung; 
these men were the true representatives of the quickened mis- 
sionary, aggressive piety of the Church. These flaming minis- 
ters of God took their places on the highways of the world, 
and with clear, ringing voices, cried out: “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor. He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted; to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery 
of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised; 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

No one who is at all familiar with the history of the great 
revival of the evangelical piety of the Church in the last cen- 
tury, can for a moment question that there was an amazing 
impulse given to the missionary spirit—a spirit, heroic, daring, 
persistent, because having its spring and foundation in the 
love of souls. The philosophy of this is simple, if indeed any 
are disposed to ask for it. It is in the very nature of the gos- 
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pel to awaken and stimulate all the humane and benevolent 
impulses, sentiments, and sympathies of the regenerated heart, 
and just in proportion to the fervor of the evangelical spirit, 
will be the missionary zeal and earnestness of the militant 
Church. “The gospel,” says the author of “Spiritual Chris- 
tianity,” “if it be warmly embraced, as a motive of conduct, 
does contain a reason and an impulse tending directly to carry 
forth Christianity and all its present blessings from land to 
land, until the human family is every where happy. And it 
does this by the solemn challenge of every human being as tts 
own; how vile soever by actual condition, every human being 
is yet valuable, precious and honorable as redeemed.” In vir- 
tue of this great truth, however loathsome we may find man, 
we yet may not despise, nor abhor, nor neglect him. As a 
member of the family, he is indeed “dead in Adam,” but yet 
is he “alive in Christ.” In respect of every child of man, 
lost as he may seem, and visibly despicable, the Redeemer 
stretching forth his hand in caution, says, ‘Take heed that ye 
despise him not.”” Whoso reads the “life and times” of those 
who figured in the “great awakening,” must be persuaded 
that this sentiment entered largely into their experience. The 
Methodist preacher’s heart flamed with unquenchable zeal for 
the salvation of his race. His love made him bold and confi- 
dent of success. He could cross oceans and continents, he 
could “endure hardness as a good soldier,” he could scale 
mountains, and take his weary way through forests and jungles 
and miasmatic champagnes, if so be he might proclaim the 
“unsearchable riches” to those for whom Christ died. And 
thus, as we think, was a new era marked in the history of the 
“Church on earth. The great body of believers in all lands 
were baptized with a new spirit, that not only made its deep 
and holy impression upon that age, but upon all future ages 
of the world. Whether we regard the holy men, who were the 
chief actors; the means by which the work was moved forward; 
the spirit which seemed pervasive in the mind of Christians, 
or the glorious results secured to the human family; the Metho - 
distic revival, spreading over both continents, was unquestion- 
ably the most wonderful and important evangelic movement in 
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the Church in modern times. It commenced in a sovereign 
manner, and was clearly the work of the Holy Ghost. It could 
be gauged by no rules or principles familiar to the Church. 
It reached all classes of society, and seemed permanently to 
impress itself upon the intellect and heart of nations. When 
shall we have again such a divine visitation? When will the 
Church and its ministry be quickened into such a glow of 
spiritual life? When will Zion once again put on such “beau- 
tiful garments,’ and go forth with such conquering power? 
“Come from the four winds, O Breath!” 
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Verhaltniss von Gnade und Freiheit von den apostolischen Zeiten bis 
auf Augustinus. 2. Hiilfte. 1. Abth. Die Lehre der lateinischen 
Viiter vor Augustinus. Freiburg im Br., 1860. Herder. 8°. p. 881 
—724., 

Child-Murder. Kunze, C. Fd. Der Kinder-Mord. Historisch 
und Kritisch dargestellt. Lecpzig, 1860. 8°. VIII, 288 pp. 

The Microscope. Reinicke, F. Beitrige zur neuern Mikroskopie. 
2. Heft. I. Die Bewegung der Oscillarien, besonders der Spirulina. 
II. Die Anfertigung diinner Durchschnitte von Zihnen, Knochen, 
Schalen und anderen harten Kérpern. III. Miscellen. Was leisten 
die neuesten Objective? Mit eingedr. Holzschn. Dresden, 1860. 
Kuntze. 8°. VI, 85 pp. 

The Explorations in Arabia and East Africa. Andree, K. For- 
schungsreisen in Arabien und Ost-Afrika nach den Entdeckungen von 
Burton, Speke, Krapf, Rebmann, Erhardt u. A. 1. Bd. Leipzig, 
1861. Costenodle. 8°. XIX, 898 pp. Mit 4 Tonbildern u. zahir. 
eingedr. Holzschn. 

Secret Histories. Biilau, F. Geheime Geschichten und riithsel- 
hafte Menschen. Sammlung verborgener oder vergessener Merk- 
wiirkigkeiten. 12. Bd. Leipzig, 1860. Brockhaus. 12°. V, 442 pp. 

Dutch East and West Indies. Friedman,S. Niederliindisch Ost- 
und Westindien. Ihre neueste Gestaltung in geographischer, statis- 
tischer und cultur-historischer Hinsicht, mit besonderer Darstullung 
der klimatischen und sanitiitischen Verhiiltnisse. Miinchen, 1860. 
Franz. 8°. VIII, 274 pp. 

History of the German Diet. Ilse, L. 8. Geschichte der deutschen 
Bundesversammlung, insbesondere ihres Verhaltens zu den deutschen 
National-Interessen. 3. Lfg. Marburg, 1861. Elwert. 8°. p. 449 
—800. (This is but the concluding portion of the first volume.) 

Kiepert’s New Hand Atlas of all parts of the Earth, Tenth and 
last number of the Work. Folio, 17 pp. The maps may be had 
separately. 

Journeys in the Mountainous Regions of North America. Méll- 
hausen, Balduin. Reisen in die Felsengebirge Nord-Amerika’s bis 
zum Hoch-Plateau von Neu-Mexico, unternommen als Mitglied der 
im Auftrage der Regierung der Vereinigten Staaten ausgesandten 
Colorado-Expedition. Mit 12 vom Verfasser nach der Natur aufge- 
nommenen Landschaften u. Abbildgn. von Indianer-Stimmen, Thier- 
und Pflanzenbildern in Farbendr., nebst 1 Karte. ingefiihrt durch 
2 Briefe Alv. v. Humboldt’s in Facs. 2 Bde. Leipzig, 1861. Con- 
stenoble. 8°. XVI, 455 u. X. 406 pp. 

The idea of Death exhibited in Greek Art and Mythology. Furt- 
wingler, W. Die Idee des Todes in den Mythen und Kunstdenk- 
malern die Griechen. 2. verm. Ausg. Mit einem Anhange: Die 
wichtigsten Vorstellungen der Greichen itiber den Zustand der Seele 
nach dem Tode im Verhiltniss zam Wissen und Glauben der Gegen- 
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he 2.u. 8. Thi. Frieburg im Br., 1860. Wagner. 8°. p. 165 
—500. 

Ulric von Hutten’s Works. Hutteni, U. equitis germani, opera 
quae reperiri potuerunt omnia. Edidit Hd. Bécking. Vol. IIII: Dia- 
logi item pseudohuttenici non nulli. Originalien und gleichzeitige 
Uebersetzungen, hrsg. und mit Anmerkungen versehen. Leipzig, 
1860. Teubner. 8°. X, 692 pp. Mit eingedr. Holzschn. u1 Steintaf. 

Ebertig. Fel. Walter Scott ein Lebensbild aus englischen Quellen 
zusammengestellt. 2. Bde. Bréslau, 1860. 8°. VI, 678 pp. 

Schelling’s Complete Works. Schelling, F. W. Jos. Simmtliche 
Werke. [2. Bd.] 1797. 1798 u. B. Bd.] 1799. 1800. Stuttgart, 1857 
—58. Cotta. 8°. VII, 583 u. 1X, 669 pp. 

Chalybseus’ Entwickelung has been issued in a Fifth Edition, tho- 
roughly revised, and in some degree altered. 

Irenzeus and the Christian Church. Graul, K. Die christliche 
Kirche an der Schwelle des ireniiischen Zeitalters. Als Grundlage 
zu einer kirchen- und dogmengeschichtlichen Darstellung des Lebens 
und Wirkens des heil. Irenzeus. Leipzig, 1860. Dérfling & Franke. 
8°. XV, 168 pp. 

The Fathers and Founders of the Reformed Church. Leben und 
ausgewahlte Schriften der Vater und Begriinder der reformirten Kirche. 
Hrsg. von J. W. Baum, R. Christoflel, K. R. Hagenbach, C. Pesta- 
lozzi, C. Schmidt, E. Stihelin, K. Sudhof Fingeleitet von K. R. 
Hagenbach. 8.Thl. Elberfeld, 1860. Friderichs, 8°. XIX, 611fpp. 

Tholuck’s Prophets and Prophecies. Tholuck, A. Die Propheten 
und ihre Weissagungen, eine hermeneutische Studie. Gotha, 1860. 
F. A. Suthers. 8°. VIII, 206 pp. 

The Chemistry of Practical Life. Baer, W. Die Chemie des prak- 
tischen Lebens. Populare Darstellung der Lehren der Chemie in 
ihrer Anwendung auf die Gewerbe, die Land- und Hauswirthschaft, 
sowie auf die Vorgange im menschlichen Koper ete. Mit vielen Ab- 
bildungen. 2. Bde. Leipzig, 1859—60. O. Wigand. 8°. VIII, 851 
u. 1214 pp. 

The Rhine. Denkwiirkiger und nutzlicher rheinischer Antiquarius, 
welcher die wichtigsten und angenehmsten geographischen, historischen 
und politischen Merkwurdigkeiten des ganzen Rheinstroms etc. dar- 
stellt. Von einem Nachforscher in historischen Dingen [Ch. v. Stram- 
berg.] Mittelrhein, IT. Abth. 9. Bd. 5. Lfg. u. ILI. Abth. 7. Bd. 5. 
Lfg. u. 8.B.1.u. 2. Lfg. Coblenz, 1860. Hergt. 8°. 652 pp. 

History of the German Empire. Giesebrecht, W. Geschichte der 
Deutschen Kaiserzeit, 2. Bd. Bluthe des Kaiserthums. 2. Veran- 
derte Aufl, Mit einer Kunstbeilage von W. Diez. Braunschweig, 
1860. Schwetschke & Sohn. 8°. XX, 671 pp. 

The Hungarian War of Rebellion. Rustow, W. Geschichte des 
ungarischen Insurrectionskrieges in den Jahren 1848 und 1849 mit 
Karten und Planen. 1. Abth. Ziirich, 1860. Schulthess. 8°. p. 1— 
190. Mit 1 Karte 

The Pelasgi as Shemites. Volkmuth, P. Die Pelasger als Semi- 
ten. Geschichtsphilosophische Untersuchungen. Schaffhausen, 1860. 
Hurter, 8°. VIII, 324 pp. 
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History of German Nationality. Wachsmuth, W. Geschichte 
deutscher Nationalitat. 2. Thl. A.w.d. 7.: Geschichte der deutschen 
Volksstamme aus dem Gesichtspuncte der Nationalitat. 1. Halfte. 
Die Stamme niederdeutscher Zunge und die Hessen. Braunshweig, 
1860. Schwetschke & Sohn. 8°. VIII, 384 pp. 

Albert Durer. Albrecht Durer-Album. Eine Sammlung der schén- 
sten Durer’schen Holzschnitte nach den von dem Kunstler gefertigten 
Originalen in gleicher Grosse auf’s Neue in Holz geschnitten unter 
Mitwirkung und Aufsicht von W. v. Kaulbach und A. Kreling. 12. 
Lfg. Miirnberg, 1860. Zeiser. Fol. Mit3 Holzschntaf. 


FRANCE. 


Napoleon Peyrat. The Reformers of France and Italy in the 12th 
eentury. 

E. Dain History of the French Reformation. Vols. 3d and 4th. 

The Rev. J. C. Ryle on St. Matthew. Translated by J. D’Espine. 

A. Vinet. History of preaching among the Reformed in France 
in the 17th century. 

N. de Tornauw. Mussulman law from the Sources. Translated by 
M. Eschbach. 

Edmond About. Contemporary Rome. 

B. Ardouin. Studies in the history of Hayti. 

B. de Xivrey. Connection between the questions of the East and 
Italy. 

OL. Chassin. Alexander Petoefi, the poet of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution. 

C. de La Varenne. Victor Emanuel I., King of Italy. The Pope 
at Jerusalem. 

A Mondot. History of the life and writings of Lord Byron. 

J. Rémy. Journey into the country of the Mormons. 2 vols. 

P. Sauzet. Rome before Europe. 

C. Vogel. Portugal and its Colonies. 

Dr. Pietra Santa, The climate of Algiers in chronic Affections of 
the Chest. 

F. Clement. General History of Religious Music. 

D. Peigné. Researches upon the Site of the Battle of Attila in the 
year 454. Map and plates. 

We copy the curious original title of the following new book: 
‘‘Manuscrit pictographique Americain, precédé d’une notice sur l’ideo- 
one des Peaux-Rouges, (sic,) par l’abbé Domenech.” With 228 

ates. 

L. Rodet. Abridged grammar of the Sanscrit. 2d and last part. 

D. Roux. Arabic course of reading, for the use of Arab-French 
schools. 

Mad. Celliez. The French, Russian, Austrian, and Brazilian Em 
presses. 16 plates. 

C. Boissiere. Eulogy on Ennui, dedicated to the French Academy. 

Quérard. Literary cheats unveiled. 5th and last volume. 

Abbé Bautain. Conscience, or the Rule of Human Actions. 


® 
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P. Cruice. Philosophcemana, sive Heresium omnium Confutatio, 
opus Origeni adscriptum e codice parisino productum recensuit, &e. 

L. Gaussen. The Canon of the Holy Scriptures, from the double 
Point of view of Science and Faith. Two vols. Lausanne. 

Hase’s Church History. From the German by A. Flobert. 2 vols. 
The first is published. 

L. Lescoeur. The Catholic Church in Poland under the Russian 
Government. 

_Abbé Orsini. History of the Virgin and her Worship. 266 engra- 
vings. 

‘‘ Patrologize Census Completus.” Volumes 86 to 99. 

The Enneades of Plotinus. Translated for the first time into. French 
by M. Bouillet. 3 vols. 

Averroes and Averroism. A historical essay. 2d ed. by E. Renan. 

The work and life of Auguste Comte by Dr. Robinet, his physi- 
cian and one of his executors. With portrait. 

The work of Amador de los Ricos on the Jews of Spain, now first 
translated into French by J. G. Magnabal. 

The Chevalier de Beauplan’s Description of the Ukraine. New edi- 
tion by Prince Galitzin. 

Abbé Bourassé. The Holy Land. Travels in Arabia and Syria. 
32 wood engravings. 

A. Kerrigan. England as it is. 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Lorenzo d’Aponte, Venitian Poet. From the Italian by 
C. D. de la Chavanne. 

Oliphant’s China and Japan. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
M. Guizot. 2 vols. 

Margaret of Austria, Regent of the Low Countries. 38 vols. 25 
plates. By Count Quinsonas. 

Adam Bede. From the English by F. d’ Albert Durade. 2 vols. 

Chateaubriand and his literary Group under the Empire. By C. A. 
Sainte Beuve. 2 vols. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 4 vols. 

Dumas. Memoirs of Garibaldi. 2 vols. 

Dr. Karl Muller. Botanic Voyage around the World. From the 
German by J. B. E. Husson. 2 vols. 

The Unpublished Works and Correspondence of De Tocqueville, in 
2 vols., by G. de Beaumont, is announced. 

The 18th vol. of Thiers’ Consulate and Empire is out. It contains 
the Restoration. Government of Louis XVIII. Congress of Vienna. 
It will be finished in twenty vols. The last two will contain Elba 
and the Hundred Days, and Waterloo and Saint Helena. 


ENGLAND. 


Narrative of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition, and 
the Assinneboine, &c. By H. Y. Hind. 2 vols. Profusely illustrated. 

Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Annotated by W. W. Wilkins. 2 vols. They begin with Charles L., 
in 1641, and end with George IL., 1757, There are more than a 
hundred. They are very curious. 


VOL. X.——32 
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The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Pp. 364. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. From the fourth German edi- 
tion. By Dr. G. Harting. Pp. 444. 316 illustrations. 

Museum of Classical Antiquities. A series of Essays on Ancient 
Art, by various writers. Edited by Edward Falkener. There are 35 
Essays: such as the Greek Lesche; Excavation near the Great Sphinx; 
Report on a house at Pompeii; on the Throne of Amydzan Apollo, 
&e., &e. 

The same gentleman has published Dcedalus; or, the Causes and 
Principles of the Excellence of Greek Sculpture. Pp. 346. 

Development of Christian Architecture in Italy. By W. Sebastian 
Okely. Pp. 240. 16 plates. 

My Life, and What shall I do with it? A Question for young Gen- 


-tlewomen. By an Old Maid. A Plea for Usefulness. Pp, 364. 


Horne’s Introduction is now published with two second volumes. 
One (orthodox) by the Rev. John Ayre, and the other (rationalistic) 
by the Rev. Dr. 8. Davidson. The Introduction to the new series has 
been revised, in part, and re-written by S. P. Tregelles, bringing the 
criticism down to the latest times, including the Codex Zacynthius 
and Codex Sinaiticus. 

Kclipse of Faith. Ninth Edition. Defence of the Eclipse of Faith 
by its author. Being a Rejoinder to Professor Newman’s Reply. Third 
Edition, revised. Pp. 204. 

Sermons, chiefly on the Theory of Belief. By the late Rev. James 
Shergold Boone, of Christ Church, Oxford, Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Paddington. pp. 410. 

The Prayer-Book, remodelled and adapted to the Men and Circum- 
stances of the Present Time. An Experiment addressed to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Church of England, and to candid and sober-minded 
Men of all Denominations. pp. 112. 

The Asian Mystery, illustrated in the History, Religion, and Pre- 
sent State of the Ansaireeh, or Nusairis of Syria. By the Rev. Saml. 
Lyde, M. A. pp. 310. 

Athletic and Gymnastic Exercises. By John H. Howard. With 
Box-wood Illustrations. pp. 112. 

Hooker’s British Flora, comprising the Phoenogamous or Flowering 
Plauts and the Ferns. Eighth edition. pp. 696. Bi 

Th. Erskine May, C. B., Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons, 
is preparing a Constitutional History of England since the Accession 
of George III., 1760—1860. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A new work is announced from the Rev. George Rawlinson, to be 
entitled ‘‘ Christianity and Heathenism.”” Nine Sermons preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford. 

The Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale,) author of “Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson,” is in press, edited by 
A. Hayward, Esq.,Q.C. 2 vols. 

Port Royal, a contribution to the History of Religion and Litera- 
ture in France. By Charles Beard, B.A. 2 vols. 

‘The Lost Tribes, and the Saxons of the East and of the West. 
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With New Views of Buddhism. By George Moore. More curious, 
probably, than valuable. 

Glencreggan, or a Highland Home in Cantyre. By Cuthbert Bede. 
Cantyre was the original seat of the Scottish monarchy. Here St. 
Columba’s tutor, and then St. Columba himself, preached the gospel, 
before it had been heard in Iona, or in any other part of the High- 
lands and Islands. 

The New Latin-English Dictionary, by White and Riddle, on the 
— of Freund, was expected to be published this month, in one large 
volume. 

Dr. Bushnell’s Sermons on Respectable Sin and Unconscious Influ- 
ence, are re-published in London. 

F The Works of Dr. Emmons, with Memoir, are advertised in Lon- 
on. 

Notes intended for an Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
From the unpublished MSS. of the late James A. Haldane. 

The Fourth Volume of the Works of Rev. John Angell James. Edit- 
ed by his son. 

The Seventh Edition of M‘Cosh’s Method of the Divine Government. 

Baptized Family: an Inquiry into the Condition of the Children in 
the Christian Church. Translated by M. J. Mulligan. 

Medical Missionaries. By Richard Maley. 

Prof. Pendleton’s Science a Witness for the Bible, is announced. 

Rev. John Wortabet. Religion in the East; Sketches, historical 
and doctrinal, of all the Religious Denominations in Syria. , 

Original Sanscrit Texts, &c. Part 2d. The Trans-Himalayan Ori- 
gin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the western Branches of 
the Arian Race. By J. Muir, D. C. L. 

Henry Stebbing, D. D., F.R.S. Lives of the Italian Poets. New 
Kdition. 

Ancient Danish Ballads, from the Originals. By R. C. Alexander 
Prior, M.D. 38 vols. 

Sir Edward Creasy, M. A. Rise and Progress of the English Con- 
stitution. Fifth edition. 

Col. Churchill. Ten Years’ Residence on Mount Lebanon, from 
1842 to 1852. Third edition. 3 vols. 

The Gulshau—I. Roh. Selections, Prose and Poetical, in the 
Pushto or Afghan Language. Edited by Capt. H. G. Raverty. 4to. 
Grammar and Dictionary, also, in separate works. 

C. H. H. Hamilton, M.A. Grammar of the Modern Irish Lan- 


age. 

Major Robert Anderson. Evolutions of Field Batteries of Artillery. 
Translated from the French, and arranged for the Army and Militia 
of the United States. 2 vols. 

The Birds of North America, based chiefly on the Collections in the 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. By Spencer F. Baird, with 
the co-operation of John Cassin and George N. Lawrence. Atlas of 
Colored Plates. 2 vols. 4to. 

The Archer and the Steppe. The Empires of Scythia. By C. L. 
Johnstone. Crown 8yo. 
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Nettleton and his Labors. Edited by Rev. A. A. Bonar. 

Studies on Blaise Pascal. By the late A. Vinet, D.D. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Thomas Smith, A. M. 

The Ter-Centenary Volume. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL. D. 

Lord Brougham’s Treatise on the British Constitution. 

The Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. From the French 
of M. Viollet-le-Duc. With Notes on English Castles. By the Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne, M. A. 

The Third Volume of Mr. Robert Chambers’ Domestic Annals of 
Scotland, brings the work down to 1745. 

The Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlisle, of In- 
veresk. 

Memoirs of His Own Life and Times, from 1741 to 1813, by the 
Rev. Dr. Somerville, Minister of Jedburgh. Another edition has also 
been published of Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character. 

An English Edition of Mad. de Gasperine’s Work, “The New and 
Heavenly Horizons.” 

The Story of the Mission Fields. By the Rev. Thomas Smith, for- 
merly editor of the Calcutta Review. 

Crests of the Families of Great Britain and Ireland. By James 
Fairbain. Revised by Lawrence Buttler, Seal Engraver of Edinburgh. 
A very splendidly executed work. 

Specimens, with Memoirs, of the Less-known British Poets. In- 
troductory Essay by the Rev. George Gilfillan. 3 vols. About eighty 
names: William Dunbar, Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, Herrick, 
Cowley, Vaughan, Xe. 

' The Coinage of Greece and her Colonies, with Examples printed in 
{i Gold, Silver, and Copper. By H. Noel Humphreys. 

Sermons on the Apocalypse, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

| The Principia and the Bible; a Critique and an Argument. By 
J. A. Macdonald. 





| Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By the Rev. 
i) Robert Scott, D. D. 

Schumann’s Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, translated by J. B. Beard, D. D. 

Prof. Upham’s Interior Life. 12th edition. 

Rey. William Arthur. Italy in Transition. 2d edition. 

Rev. J. T. Barker. Congregationalism in Lincolnshire. 

Autobiography of a Seaman. By the Earl of Dundonald. 2 vols. 

The Scottish Evangelist. Memoir of the Rev. James Blair, of the 
Bridge of Allan. 

Life of George Fox. By the Rev. John Shelby Watson. 

Memoirs of the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D. By Thalia S. Hender- 


son. 
Life of St. Columba, or Columbkille, Patron of Derry and Founder 
of Iona. By St. Adamnan, Abbot. With copious Notes. 
Memoir of the Life of Ary Scheffer. By Mrs. Grote. 2d edition. 
Hours with the Mystics. By Robert Alfred Vaughan. Revised 
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and augmented by the author. 2d edition. A remarkable book, show- 
ing much research. 

Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics has reached the 5th edition. A 
new volume is announced to appear shortly. 

Earl of Carnarvon. Recollections of the Druses of the Lebanon, and 
Notes on their Religion. 

Patrick Mac Chombaich de Colquhon. Summary of the Roman 
Civil Law. [Illustrated by Commentaries on, and Parallels from the 
— Canon, Mohammedan, English, and Foreign Law. 4th and 
ast vol. 

H. Corpe. Introduction to Non-Hellenic or Modern Greek. 

C. R. Bree, M. D., F. L. 8. Species not Transmutable, nor the 
Result of Secondary Causes. Being a critical Examination of Mr. 
Darwin’s work, entitled, “ Origin and Variation of Species.” 

Plato’s Doctrine of the Rotation of the Earth, and Aristotle’s Com- 
ment upon that Doctrine. By George Grote. 

The Life and Times of Aonio Paleario, or a History of the Italian 
Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. [Illustrated by Original Letters, 
and Unedited Documents. By M. Young. 

A History of the Church of England, from the Accession of James 
II, to the Rise of the Bangorian Controversy, in 1717. By the Rev. 
Thomas Debary, M. A. 

A Treatise on Metaphysics, chiefly in its bearings upon Revealed 
Religion. By the Rev. John H. Macmahon, A. M., Senior Moderator, 
and Gold Medallist in Ethics and Logic, University of Dublin. 

Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire. LHdited by C. J. D. Ingledew, 
Ph. D. 

The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters. By James 
Dodds. 2d edition. 

On the Origin and Succession of Life on the Earth. By John 
Phillips, F. R. S., and Professor of Geology in the University of Ox- 
ford, and Bede Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. Illustrations. 

Introduction to the Study and Use of the Psalms. By the Rev. J. 
¥. Thrupp. 2 vols. 

The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By William Whewell, 
D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 

Ancient Armor and Weapons in Europe from the Iron Period of 
the Northern Nations to the end of the Seventeenth Century. By 
John Hewitt. 3 vols. 

Letters of Archbishop Laud, now first published from the original 
MSS. Edited by the Rev. James Bliss, M. A., Oriel College, Oxford. 

A History of the Church, from the Edict of Milan, 313, to the 
Council of Chalcedon, 451. By William Bright, M. A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

Life of the Marquis of Montrose. By James Grant. Illustrations, 

Fifth Edition of the Hore Apocalyptica. Commentary on the 
Apocalypse. By the Rev. C. B. Elliott, M.A. 4 vols. 

The Restoration of the Jews: the History, Principles, and Bearings 
of the Question. By David Brown, D. D., Professor of Theology, Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES, with other Treatises. By E. W. 
HEnNcsTENBERG, D. D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated from the 
German by D. W. Simon. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. pp. 
488. 

- Messrs. Smith & English deserve much credit for the standard works 

which they are bringing out. We hope that they may find them as 

profitable to themselves as useful to the public. 

This volume contains Dr. Hengstenberg’s Commentary on Ecclesias- 
tes; Prolegomena to the Song of Solomon; Lecture on the Book of 
Job; Lecture on the Prophet Isaiah; Treatise on the Sacrifices of 
Holy Scripture; The Jews and the Christian Church; with three 
Indexes. 

No one would think either of questioning or eulogizing the learning 
of Hengstenberg. We must say, however, that we think his learning 
and ingenuity superior to his judgment, in many cases. He argues, 
not very conclusively, that Solomon was not the author of Hcclesias- 
tes, but considers him the author of the Canticles. In regard to Job, 
he maintains the following singular opinion :—“ How greatly the didac- 
tic purpose predominates over every thing else, is evident from the fact 
that even the name Job is found under its influence. The revered 
and sacred numbers, too, play a part such as they would scarcely be 
found to play in a real history. The negotiations, furthermore, be- 
tween God and Satan, imperatively require us to distinguish between 
the idea and its clothing—a thing which can only be done when the 
form of representation is allowed to be a poetical one. If viewed as 
historical fact, the speaking of God out of the storm would be a tho- 
roughly isolated case. There is not, in the entire Old Testament, 
one miracle having a simply personal reference: besides that, Job was 
outside the limits of the church of God, which is the natural soil of 
all the miracles of holy Scripture. The church is invariably the scene 
of miracles. Of still more thorough importance is the consideration, 
that such a person as Job could not have existed in the heathen world. 
If we regard him as an actual historical personage, we shift the boun- 
dary line separating the heathen world from the church of God, and 
pronounce the redemptive means set up by God superfluous. In depth 
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of religious knowledge, Job stands higher than Abraham. If heathen- 

dom could produce such characters; if it could penetrate so deeply into 

the wisdom of God, no other revelation was needed.” 

How strangely this leaves out of view the old patriarchal religion— 
that of the antediluvians, and the descendants of Noah, before they 
degenerated into idolatry, we need not say. To call Joba heathen is 
strange theology, equalled only by the strangeness of giving him no 
actual life, or a quasi, or mythic, or mere poetic existence. 

While great regard is to be paid to Hengstenberg as the leader of or- 
thodoxy in Prussia, as against the destructive Rationalists, yet his opi- 
nions are to be received with much caution. There is every where 
excellent material, but it is as material that his works are valuable. 
We feel insecure while reading him; and while always pleased to 
have his authority for an orthodox opinion, it does not alter our view 
to find him bent upon a different one; for, when he states his case, we 
are often not able to agree with the results to which he thinks his 
materials lead. 

We should regret very much if any reader should imagine that we 
underrate the immense value of German learning in all departments 
of theology. Quite the contrary. There are masses of precious stones 
every where here, but often badly set. Their judgment is not relia- 
ble. For clear sense, one Calvin is worth a regiment of them; and 
yet no man can get on as a theologian without their materials. They 
need to be rightly used; that is all. 

Il. A COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SOLOMON. By Georce Bur- 
RowES, D. D. Second edition, revised. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien. 
1860. pp. 454. ' 

We spoke highly of this Commentary when it first appeared, and 
are very glad to see that a second edition is called for. 

This edition has seventy-three pages less than the other; and we 
supposed at first that Dr. Burrowes had condensed the work by that 
much, a process which we recommended, and which would greatly 
increase its value. We find, however, by examination, that the two 
editions are almost precisely the same, there being only some difference 
in arrangement, for convenience’ sake. The condensation is in the 
printing of the matter, which is more compact, the page also being 
somewhat enlarged. This is an improvement, as it reduces the bulk 
of the book, while the type is sufficiently large and clear. It is the 
best commentary we know of, upon the Song, and we only regret 
that Dr. Burrowes has not condensed it. We would cut it down one- 
third, or one-half. 
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III. A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Moses 
Srvart, late Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. Edited and Revised by R. D. C. Robbins, Professor in Middle- 
bury College. Fourth edition. Andover. W. F. Draper. For sale in Phi- 
ladelphia, by Smith, English & Co. 1860. pp. 575. 

This is the well-known standard work of Professor Stuart. The 
editor says that he “‘has been careful not to make any alterations in 
the body of the work, that would be at variance with the theological 
or exegetical views of Professor Stuart. Guarding this point, he has 
not thought it necessary to indicate the changes made; although in 
the Introduction it was found necessary to re-arrange the matter some- 
what,”’ &c. 

We are not satisfied with the principle of this manner of editing. 
How are we to know what is Stuart, and what is Robbins? How do 
we know that Professor Robbins is so thoroughly acquainted with the 
“theological and exegetical views” of Professor Stuart, that we can 
be sure that, in stating matters in his own words,—which words we 
cannot distinguish from Professor Stuart’s—he never mistakes his dis- 
tinguished author? Besides, he makes additions from “ Forster, David- 
son, and others,” ad libitum ; and putting these in just where he pleases, 
calls the whole, ‘‘Stuart’s Commentary on Hebrews.” We must pro- 
test against this kind of editing, and insist that a man’s works be not 
mutilated or altered; and, above all, that everything be so stated, that 
we shall know exactly who writes every line that is given us. 

In this edition, every effort is made to get the matter into a small 
space. The old copy, our reader remembers, was in two volumes. It 
was a very nice book, indeed; the Introduction in one volume, the 
Commentary and Excursus in another—well printed, in clear type, 
easily read, the volumes scholarly-looking, and facile to handle. Much 
of this is necessarily sacrificed to attain the object of cheapness and 
condensation in one volume of smaller form. The type is small,—some 
of it very small,—and the paper thin. It is not, by any means, so 
pleasant a book; but it is brought into a hundred pages less, and the 
price is very considerably less than old editions. We know that we 
paid four dollars and seventy-five cents for our edition, while this one 
is offered at one dollar and seventy-five cents; certainly a great diffe- 
rence. The only question is, whether a larger form might not have 
been adopted, at an intermediate price. 


Iv. NEW ISSUES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


Our readers will rejoice with us at the activity of our Committee, 
notwithstanding the slowness of the Church in furnishing the funds 
that they so greatly need. We notice the following issues recently pub- 
kished, and not hitherto mentioned in the Review :— 
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1. BENEFICIUM CHRISTI. The Benefits of Christ’s Death; or, The Glo- 
rious Riches of God’s Free Grace, which every True Believer receives by 
Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified. Originally written in Italian, and attributed 
to Aonio Paleario. Now reprinted from an Ancient English Translation. 
With an Historical Sketch of the Book and its Writer. pp. 131. 


We condense from the Historical Sketch enough to interest our 
readers in this remarkable work :—* More than three centuries ago, a 
little treatise appeared in Italy. Emanating from presses in Venice, 
in Stuttgard, in Lyons, it swiftly found its way into the hands of the 
readers of Europe. In Tuscan, in Italian, in French, in German, in 
Croatian versions, it was eagerly read, and widely circulated. Forty 
thousand copies of it were, within a few years, uttering its voices, and 
bearing to multitudes its warm illustrations of the glories of free grace. 
Rich in evangelical theology, fervid in expression, loving in applica- 
tion, it is not strange that it thus won its way to the hearts of God’s 
hidden people in papal lands, as well as many others in realms in which 
the Reformation was giving the word of the true gospel to the people. 

“The little book was too true to Christ and his cross, to escape the 
ban of Rome. It was condemned by the Inquisition. Under their 
curses and threats, it sank from sight. Its forty thousand copies were 
sought out and destroyed. So utterly was it rooted out, that in 1840 
Macaulay said of it, in the Edinburgh Review, ‘The Inquisitors pro- 
scribed it; and it is now as utterly lost, as the Second Decade of 
Livy.’ 

“But Macaulay was mistaken. Dr. M‘Crie had learned, from 
the will of Thomas Bassindan, printer, in Edinburgh, who died in 
1577, that an English version of this treatise must have existed at 
some time previous to his death. This statement induced the Rev. 
John Ayer, of England, to search for it. In 1843, or 1844, he suc- 
ceeded in discovering it, and, in 1847, reprinted it, stating, in the 
introduction, that no copy of the original Italian work was known to 
exist. This awakened a new interest, and led to the discovery, by 
antiquarians, of three copies in Italian, of one in French, one in Ger- 
man, and of a copy of the Croatic version, as well as several English 
copies. 

“Tt was found that there was in existence, also, a manuscript Eng- 
lish translation of the book, in the library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. This version was made from the Italian by Edward Courtenay, 
the twelfth Earl of Devonshire, in 1558, while lying a prisoner in the 
Tower. It was read by Edward the Sixth, who made one or two an- 
notations. 

‘‘The English translation was made from the French version, and 
published in London, in 1573. This has been republished there. An 
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Italian version has been re-issued at Pisa and Florence. It has also 
been issued in German, Dutch, Danish, and French.” 

Paleario was born at Veroli, about 1503. He taught the learned 
languages at Sienna, where, in 1542, he was tried before the Senate 
on the charge of heresy. Three hundred men leagued themselves to- 
gether for his destruction. At Milan he was appointed Professor of 
Eloquence. Here he was seized and carried to Rome, where he was 
imprisoned. Tho charges against him were four:—1. That he de- 
nied purgatory. 2. That he disbelieved in the burial of the dead in 
churches, and preferred the old Roman method of sepulture beyond the 
walls of cities. 8. That he ridiculed the monastic life; and 4. That 
he ascribed justification solely to faith in the mercy of God, forgiving 
our sins through Jesus Christ. He was condemned, after a length- 
ened imprisonment, to the flames ; or, as some say, to be hung, and his 
body burned. It is almost certain that he was the author of this book- 
The translator’s initials only are given; but he is supposed to have 
been Arthur Golding, who was employed in translations in Queen’ Eli- 
zabeth’s reign. The work is orthodox, and full of unction. We 
doubt not our readers will all wish to have it. 


2. THE STILL HOUR; or, Communion with God. By Austin Puetrs, Prof. 

in Andover Theological Seminary. pp. 136. 

We are happy to say that the Still Hour has already a wide circu- 
lation. It isan omen for good. Itis very encouraging to thoughtful 
writers, as well as to all who are concerned for the interests of religion. 

One great difficulty in the way of a man who would publish some- 
thing to do the Church good, is that there has been a traditional style 
of religious writing, which has come down to us from Puritan times, 
and which in many hands has degenerated into cant. Without look- 
ing into Webster, we will give a definition of our own, of cant. It 
is the traditional or continued use of words, tones, and gestures, when 
the spirit which originally produced them has departed. So long as a 
man is sincere, he may be enthusiastic or fanatical, but he cannot be 
canting; but the moment that there are the signs of deep evangelical 
emotion which he does not feel, he is beginning to cant. But honest 
men will not go into this; and the difficulty with them is, whether they 
can utter any thing which the Church will receive, when it is not 
written in the conventional style. That style was nobly sincere when 
it was first enunciated; it was the mode in which those of whom the 
world was not worthy, spoke to the Church in regard to the sublime 
themes which they felt as deeply, perhaps, as any men ever felt any 
thing; but it is as preposterous to write in that style now, as it would 
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be to revive their way of dressing themselves. John Foster made a grand 
attack—almost equal to Ney’s charge at Waterloo—on this method of 
keeping up a phraseology, which repelled men of taste; and made a 
vigorous plea for common sense in religion. Professor Phelps has ex- 
emplified the principle at which we are aiming. He has set down, in 
his own unborrowed language, in the way which is natural to him, 
certain thoughts and feelings which the Church needed, on a most vi- 
tal subject, and the Church has cordially welcomed it. 

There is not so much of softened, elevated, spiritual meditation in 
this book as we expected from the title, and from the accounts we had 
heard of it. Reading it all through for ourselves, we found it a clear, 
strong, sometimes rather curt, analysis of false and true prayer. It is 
searching and spiritualizing, and calculated to be eminently useful. 
Itis a manual. All would do well to lay it on the table in their closet, 
and quicken their souls with one of its short chapters when they retire 
to communicate with the Most High. It is one of the most sincere 
books of devotion that has been written in this generation. 

3. THE PRESBYTERIAN MANUAL: Containing Forms for the Records of 
the Session, Presbytery, and Synod; and for the Judicial and other Eccle- 
siastical Proceedings required by the Polity of the Presbyterian Church. By 


the Rev. John N. Lewis, lately Stated Clerk of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey. pp. 149. 


This is the “Clerk’s Assistant.” It lays down the exact plan of 
doing every thing ecclesiastical in Presbyterianism. We see here 
just how to keep records of session, presbytery, and synod; how to 
organize a church; to elect elders or a pastor; to dedicate a house of 
worship; to conduct a case of discipline, &., &e. In short, here are 
all the details of form which are apt to perplex, especially young 
ministers. What ministers have learned to do by twenty or thirty 
years’ experience, Mr. Lewis puts down so that, as Mr. Dulles says in 
his preface, it may be done right at first. Being somewhat critical 
in such matters, we are happy to see that the principles of this manual 
are so generally correct. We notice, however, one wrong principle in 
a matter of importance. In the examination of members for admission 
to the church, (p. 6,) it is required that they affirm “‘the doctrinal 
standards of the Presbyterian Church.” This is quite wrong. The- 
officers of the church are required to do this, but members join the 
church as catechumens, to be instructed in doctrinal principles. All 
that is required is that they believe the great foundation principles of 
Christianity, and on joining the church they are trained in the more 
difficult and mysterious truths of the Calvinistic system. The princi- 
ple we are advocating is not peculiar to our branch of the Presbyterian 
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Church. It was the doctrine taught at Princeton by the venerable 
Dr. Alexander. 

We are very happy to commend this book as admirably done. The 
Church is much indebted to Mr. Lewis for it. The Publication Com- 
mittee, in providing these forms and manuals, is doing an admirable 
work. 

4. THIS ONE THING IDO. A Call to Christian Earnestness, addressed to 

New Disciples. pp. 75. 

This is the work of a lady; it is an earnest appeal fora holy life. 
It discusses, especially, the Lord’s Supper and Prayer, and in a very 
judicious spirit. The view taken everywhere is elevated, and there 


- are marks throughout of a fine culture. We would particularly call 


attention to the remarks upon Imagination in Prayer, (pp. 45 seq.) 
We are happy to recommend this little book, especially to the ladies 
who read our Quarterly. It will interest them much as the thought 
of a sister mind, and will give them hints which they will find very 
valuable. 

5. THE SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. Prepared for the Presbyterian 

Publication Committee. pp. 318. 

This Hymn-Book is prepared by the Secretary of Publication, who 
is himself a superintendent of a Sabbath-School. He has consulted 
freely with other superintendents, and has succeeded in making a 
very excellent book. He has kept closely in view the idea. We are 
particularly pleased with his admission of so many simple, lyrical 
hymns. The songs that the children delight in are actually the sweet- 
est and the best. Many hymns, such as ‘“‘I want to be an Angel,” 
‘Homeward Bound,” Little drops of Water,” “Sweet story of old,” 
have been admitted. Then there are many which have the heart of 
religion in them; a few standard didactic hymns which have stood the 
test of generations, and we are glad to see some patriotic songs. That 
the book will be popular we cannot doubt. The Shorter Catechism, 
the Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, we are happy 
to say, are appended. 


6. THE ECLECTIC TUNE BOOK, a Selection of Standard Church Tunes: 
with new and appropriate Pieces for the opening and closing of Public Wor- 
ship. Edited by Wm. B. Bradbury. pp. 368. 

We are beyond our depth here, and must wade or swim carefully. 
We do not like to talk about what we do not understand. We can 
only say that competent persons like this book, and that the principle 
on which it is constructed seems excellent. Five hundred lists of 
tunes were furnished by ministers and choristers in reply to a circular 
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of inquiry to them as to the best and most popular tunes in use in their 
churches. Sixteen hundred distinct compositions were thus indicated, 
and the list carefully collated, so as to select those most generally recom- 
mended. To these have been added new tunes furnished by leading 
composers. A number of occasional pieces have been added. The 
book is admirably got up; the tunes under each metre are arranged 
alphabetically. 


7. THE BIBLE READ WITH PROFIT. By the Rev. Thomas Watson, A. M. 
A Non-Conformist Divine of the Seventeenth Century. pp. 64. 


Being somewhat old-fashioned ourselves, we are glad to see that the 
Committee have their archaic tastes. The reading of a good Chris- 
tian, as of a good scholar, will combine the old and the new. The 
venerable man who wrote this treatise, was found dead in his closet 
where he had been engaged in prayer. There isa pleasant touch both 
of unction and learning in this little book. 


8. FORM OF COMMISSION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Printed on letter paper, and sold at 18 cents adozen. Old Stated 
Clerks might say to young ones, in view of the present facilities, as the 
Irishman about the new roads through the Highlands of Scotland :— 

‘¢ If you had seen the roads before they were made, 
You’d have held up your hands and blessed General Wade.”? 
9. THE PRAYER-MEETING. By Rev. J. Few Smith, D.D. pp. 112. 

This little work is a practical treatise on prayer-meetings. Dr. 
Smith shows that this service is scriptural; its uses, under various 
heads; its efficiency; preparation for it; manner in which it should be 
conducted. It is an excellent manual of the subject. 

10. MONEY; Or the Ainsworths. A Prize Book. By the author of ‘Day 

Dreams,” *‘ The Barclays,” &c. pp. 234. 

The three sons of Dr. Ainsworth are taken as representatives of the 
manner in which mankind use money. Harry is lavish, a spend- 
thrift; Paul is a miser, and Bertie strikes the golden mean, putting 
the proper valuation upon that “ which answereth all things,” and yet 
understanding and feeling that the great use of money is to do good 
with it, and promote the happiness of our fellow creatures. The story 
is well told, readable, and interesting. It contains a lesson of vast 
importance, which is well put. We are glad to commend it to all 
children and Sabbath School libraries. 

It will be seen that our Committee are not idle. They are publish- 
ing good works and in variety. They only need the enlightened libe- 
rality of the Church to cheer them on their way, for they have their 
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eye clearly upon the great object of their creation. They do not intend 
to follow the precise track of any other publishing institution, but to 
advance as far as they have the means, to meet the demands of the 
time. 

V. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DAN YOUNG, a New England Preacher of the 


Olden Time. Edited by W. P. Strickland. New York: Carleton & Porter, 
1860. pp. 380. 


'. Mr. Strickland, the editor of this mass of egotism, says, very oddly, 
that “nothing will be found here to offend the nicest taste.” Now we 
never saw any thing in worse taste than page after page of it. Over 
and over again the author represents himself and his brethren as 


. flooring Calvinists—Yankee Calvinists—ministers of thorough educa- 


tion—by arguments that every theological student in America who is 

not an idiot can answer. Professors in college, and eminent Congre- 

gational ministers, are represented as foiled, over and over again, by 
the merest ad captandum Arminianism. The book is stuffed full 
of it. 

‘‘ Barring,” as an Irishman would say, the insufferable conceit of 
this book, Mr. Young seems to have been a useful man. He was a 
member both of the New Hampshire and Ohio Legislatures, and ap- 
pears to have had the interests of religion much at heart. He seems 
to have been bigoted to an extraordinary degree. But it is a blessed 
thing that even under such circumstances an earnest Christian can 
work with all his heart in a particular denomination, when he can see 
no good beyond, as a horse in a blind bridle keeps the beaten road, 
and accomplishes the work assigned him. 

VI. PLANTS OF THE HOLY LAND, with their Fruits and Flowers. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated by Original Drawings, Colored from Nature. By Rev. 
Henry S. Osborn, Author of ‘‘ Palestine, Past and Present.’’ Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co., 1861. pp. 174. 

This is a beautiful gift-book. It is finely printed, and arranged in 
green and gold, making one of the most beautiful presents that could 
be given. 

“This work,” the author says, “is intended to comprise notices of 
every plant mentioned in the Scriptures, with its fruit and flowers. 
In this aspect we believe the work is complete—not one having been 
omitted. The addition of an equally extended and illustrated article 
on the ¢rees of the Holy Land would have made this work too expen- 
sive. That must be reserved for another time.” The following are 
some of the authorities consulted: Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, 
Bochart’s Hierozoicon, with Rosenmuller’s notes, Hasselquist, Scheuch- 
zer’s Physica Sacra, Lady Maria Calleott’s Scripture Herbal. 
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The number of plants discussed is fifty-two. We copy the following 
confirmation of the truth of Scripture in a matter where it seemed to 
be erroneous. Multitudes of skeptical objections are of similar cha- 
racter :— 

“The record plainly speaks of the chief butler and the wine and 
grapes in Egypt. But history and facts were against the statement. 
Herodotus declares that no vines grew in Egypt; and the opinions of 
others added authority to the historian’s statement. The soil was 
examined and found to be wanting in the ingredients necessary to sus- 
tain the grape, and the conclusion was that here was an error in Scrip- 
ture. For two thousand years the testimony of Moses stood alone in 
its contradiction to the testimony of historians, and the voice of the 
soil. But Mr. Costaz, during a visit to the catacombs and caverns of 
an ancient city on the Nile, discovered sculptures revealing the fact 
that, at a time long before the birth of the Greek historian, there 
lived men who planted vineyards and made wine in Egypt, and had 
carved in the rock the history of the whole process; and, as the curi- 
osity of antiquaries was stimulated, other places were opened, and a cer- 
tain sediment was found in ancient jars, and chemists knew this sedi- 
ment to be the remains of ancient wines. The first discoveries were 
made at the present little Arab village of El-K4b, the ancient Elethyia, 
on the right bank of the Nile. But what shall we say of those exa- 
minations of the soil that led to the decision against the growth of the 
vine in ancient Egypt? They were, doubtless, correct. But, while 
they had reference only to the present state of the land, they merely 
proved-that many centuries ago the soil of Egypt had undergone a 
change, and that the plants which once grew there had taken their 
departure before the time of Herodotus. Dr. Robinson discovered 
near Gaza an old wine-press. But the vines, as in Egypt, were gone, 
and the soil is of such a nature as to forbid the assertion that any 
vineyard, for many centuries before, could have flourished in that 
region.” 

The gourd of Jonah, Prof. O. makes to be the castor-bean plant, in 
which he agrees with Dr. Henderson, Dr. Eadie and others following 
Dioscorides, Jerome, &. But Dr. Thomson says: “Their arguments 
do not for a moment disturb my settled conviction that it was a gourd. 
The cause of their mistake may probably be found in the fact that in 
these modern Shemitic dialects, the word Kiir’ah—gourd—closely 
resembles, both in form and sound, khiirwah—castor-bean—just as the 
kikion—gourd—of Jonah resembles the Egypto-Greek kiki—castor- 
bean, according to Dioscorides. These accidental resemblances may 
have led Jerome and others into the opinion that they were the same 
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plant. But orientals never dream of training a castor-oil plant over a 
booth, or planting it for a shade, and they would have but small re. 
spect for any one who did. It is in no way adapted for. the purpose, 
while thousands of arbors are covered with various creepers of the 
general gourd family.” This is only one of the multitudes of exam- 
ples where the extraordinary good sense of our translators has made 
their work to stand its ground against centuries of theorizing. A 
little farther on, Dr. Thomson tells us that the translation of lapwing, 
though recent writers think it a different bird, is correct. 

We copy from Prof. O. the following touching the rose: “The 
wild rose, or sweet-brier, seems to grow wild in some parts of the 


- Holy Land, as we have noticed in our travels; but the double roses, 


or at least the varieties which we understand by that name, are seldom 
seen—indeed, we are inclined to think, never seen, wild. The culti- 
vated rose of Syria exceeds in beauty and perfection that of any other 
country, and the gardens about Damascus are like beautiful fairy- 
grounds in fragrance and appearance. We have often been delighted 
beyond description by the peculiar delicacy and novelty of the perfume 
as it swept by us from some garden or grove, suggesting every scene 
of beauty described in the dreamy tales of the Arabian Nights. The 
commingling of perfumes and the soft shades of the flowers, make the 
aspect and fragrance of the Eastern roses peculiar and scarcely capa- 
ble of appreciation by owners of the most attractive gardens in this 
country.” 
VII. THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA: being a Condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia. 
With additions from other sources. By Rev. J. H. A. Bompenrcer, D. D., as- 


sisted by distinguished theologians of various denominations. Parts XI. & 
XII. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. pp. 128, each part. 


These parts of this noble work extend from Heliogabalus to Josiah. 
We have so strongly commended this Encyclopzedia that it seems un- 
necessary to say more. Some of the more elaborate articles in these 
parts are:—The Helvetic Confession and Consensus; Herder; Her- 
meneutics; High Priest; Hippolytus; Holland; Homiletics; John 
Huss; Ignatius; Inquisition; Inspiration; Introduction to O. and N. 
T.; Irvingites; Italy; James the Apostle; Jansenism; Jeremiah; 
Jesuits; Jesus Christ; Job; John the Apostle. There is no other 
work of its kind which approaches this in vaiue. 

Vill. THE VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY, Mental, Moral, and Meta- 
physical; with Quotations and References. For the use of students. By 

Wu11am Fremine, D. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 


‘Glasgow. From the Second, Revised and Enlarged, London Edition. 
With an Introduction, Chronology of the History of Philosophy, brought 
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down to 1860, Bibliographical Index, Synthetical Tables, and other Additions, 
by Charles P. Krauth,D.D. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. 
pp. 662. 


We should think that this book would almost exactly answer the 
purpose of many educated men who, without choosing to go very deep- 
ly into the labyrinths of metaphysics, yet wish to have a reliable resort 
in which to make themselves acquainted with any thing relating to 
mental philosophy which may turn up in their reading, or become 
matter of public discussion. 

We give the first dozen or so of titles, to show the reader what Dr. 
Fleming discusses:—Abduction; Ability and Inability (Mental and 
Moral;) Abscissio Infiniti; Absolute, Unconditioned, Infinite; Absti- 
nence; Abstract, Abstraction; Abstractive (Knowledge) and Intui- 
tive; Absurd; Academics; Academy; Acatalepsy; Accident; Acci- 
dental; Acosmist; Acroamatical, and so on, for 560 pages. As to 
his manner, we copy a little of the Absolute and Infinite: 


‘‘As to our knowledge or conception of the Adsolute, there are dif- 
ferent opinions. 

“1. According to Sir William Hamilton, ‘the mind can conceive, 
and consequently can know, only the limited and the conditionally li- 
mited. The unconditionally unlimited, or the infinite; the uncondi- 
tionally limited, or the absolute, cannot positively be construed to the 
mind; they can be conceived at all only by thinking away, or abstrac- 
tion of those very conditions under which thought itself is realized; 
consequently the notion of the unconditioned is only negative—nega- 
tive of conceivable itself.’ 

“2. According to Kant, the absolute or unconditioned is not an 
object of knowledge; but its notion as a regulative principle of the 
mind itself, is more than a mere negation of the conditioned. 

“3. According to Schelling, it is cognizable, but not conceivable ; 
it can be known by a sinking back into identity with the absolute, but 
is incomprehensible by consciousness and reflection, which are only of 
the relative and the different. 

“4, According to Cousin, it is cognizable and conceivable by con- 
sciousness and reflection, under relation, difference, and plurality. 

‘All philosophy aims at a knowledge of the absolute under different 
phases. In psychology the fundamental question is, Have we ideas 
that are a priori and absolute ?—in logic, Is human knowledge abso- 
lute ?—in ethics, Is the Moral Law absolute rectitude?—and in me- 
taphysics, What is the ultimate ground of all existence or absolute 
being ?” 

The work is an excellent one, and very modestly done. There is a 
great amount of suggestive information. It is not the most profound 
of books, but one that we can turn to for information, carefully gathered, 
and honestly given. In the preface to the second edition, the author 
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says: ‘‘ Useful suggestions have spontaneously been made to the au- 
thor by persons with whom he was previously unacquainted; and, among 
others, by Mr. Hayward, the translator of the Criticism of the Pure 
Reason. Mr. Morell, who was formerly a student at this University, 
and who is now so well known by his valuable contributions to Philo- 
sophy, had the kindness to go over the contents of the Vocabulary, and 
to furnish a list of such additional words and phrases, as might be in- 
troduced with advantage. The like good office was rendered by Dr. 
M‘Cosh,” Dr. Fleming thinks of making this the basis of a larger 
and more elaborate work: “Should,” he says, ‘‘ suitable arrangement 
and co-operation be obtained, it is in contemplation, by extending the 
plan, and enlarging the articles, to claim for the work a higher title, 
by trying to make it instrumental in rendering to philosophy among 
ourselves, a service similar to what has been rendered to philosophy 
in France, by the publication of the Dictionnaire des Sciences Philo- 
sophiques.”” 

The editor has added “a vocabulary of some of the principal terms 
used by German philosophers.” He considers Dr. Fleming weakest 
in the German line, Next, “he has given from Tennemann’s Ma- 
nual a Chronological Table of the History of Philosophy, enlarged 
somewhat in its closing part, and brought down to 1860; and with this 
has been connected ‘a classification, by schools, of the latest German 
philosophers.” Next, a Bibliographical Index. “By turning, for 
instance, to the articles Aristotle, Plato, Hamilton, or Leibnitz, the 
reader will find himself able to examine consecutively their views.” 
Next, “the final labors of the editor have been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the Synthetical Tables which follow the introduction. The 
utility of these tables will,’”’ he thinks, “‘at once strike the reader.” 
The additions of Dr. Krauth are 110 pages, but he informs us: ‘Very 
far more than in the ratio in which they have enlarged the work, the 
editor believes they have added to its value as a Manual.” 
1X. HARPER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. Herodotus. Recensuit Jose- 

phus Williams Blakesley, S. T. B. Coll. 8s. Trin. Apud Cantabr. quondam 

Socius. Twovols. New York: Harpers. 1861. pp. 362, 364. 

Two pocket volumes in the delightful flexible binding—volumes to 
make a scholar’s eyes glisten. The grand old Ionic Father of History 
in the most delicious of Greek type. There is nothing but the text, 
three pages and a-half of Latin Introduction—“ Lector?,” and at the 
end twenty-six pages of an Index Nominum Propriorum. 

In regard to the merits of Herodotus, we are getting together mate- 
rials for an Article from the researches of the Rawlinsons, which we 
hope to have ready for the next Number of the Review. We wish to 
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gather up, if we can, the additions made to sacred and classical know- 
ledge by the discovery of the method of deciphering the arrow headed 
inscriptions, and the studies which have been instigated by it. 


X. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA: A Popular Dictionary of Gene- 
ral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. X., 
Jerusalem—Macferrin. Vol. XI., Macgillivray—Moxa. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Agent in Philadelphia, John M‘Farlan. 1860-61. pp. 788 
each. 

Two more volumes of this admirable work. We have certainly never 
seen any thing equal to it as a reference manual. It is truly what 
its name imports—“ A Popular Dictionary.” It takes little side in 
the subjects discussed, generally giving the average views of every 
thing. For the information that one wants for every day use, it is 
entirely unrivalled. 

Some of the larger and more elaborate articles in these volumes are: 
Jerusalem, Jesuits, Dr. Johnson, Kant, Kentucky, Lafayette, Lan- 
guage, Latin, Lead, London, House of Lords, Luther, Madagascar, 
Madison, Magnetism, Maine, Malays, Mammalia, Marble, Marshall, 
Mary Stuart, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mechanics, Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Medici, Medicine, Mercury, Meteorology, Methodism, Mexico, 
Michigan, Microscope, Milton, Minerals, Minnesota, Miracle, Foreign 
Missions, Mississippi, Missouri, Mohammed, Mongols, Monroe, Moral 
Philosophy, Mormons. 

Some of the authors are: Dr. Francis, Prof. Henry, Prof. Schem, 
Mr. Simms, Mr. Hillard, Dr. Schaff. 


XI. JOHN ALBERT BENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Pointing out from the Natural Force of the Words, the Simplicity, Depth, 
Harmony, and Saving Power of its Divine Thoughts. A New Trunslation 
by Charles T. Lewis, M. A., and Marvin R. Vincent, M. A., Professors in 
Troy University. Vol. I. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. 1860. pp. 
925. 

Bengel was learned and evangelical; few men have exerted so wide- 
spread an influence in biblical literature. Of the older class of Ger- 
man writers scarcely any one is so well known. He has kept his place 
as a scholar for a hundred and forty years. His Greek Testament 
is still spoken of with respect in the history of biblical criticism as 
an excellent pioneer effort, and his piety served to reconcile Christians 
to the then new methods of research. 

His Gnomon appeared first in 1742. New editions were published 
in 1759, 1773, 1835, and 1855; and now two English translations ap- 
pear, a hundred and twenty years after the publication of the origi- 
nal work. When we consider the giant strides that have been made 
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in commentary and criticism in that time, and that this branch of theo- 
logy has been almost reconstructed, this is a very high tribute to the 
talents and piety of Bengel. 

This edition is condensed as much as possible into two thick volumes, 
containing in all about 1800 pages, the first volume alone having yet 
appeared. The type is sufficiently large and clear, and the paper thick 
and good. The price (five dollars,) very reasonable. The principles 
of Prof. Lewis in this edition seem to be correct. He says: “ But 
one course remains for the editor of Bengel. He must translate Ben- 
gel’s text as it is, connecting with it such extracts from other writers 
as will guard the reader against views now refuted, and will further 
give some hints of the results of more modern criticism and exegesis, 
If less were done, the work would be very imperfect; if more were 
attempted, it would become rather a new book than an edition of 
Bengel.” The translation is from the Latin, free use being made of the 
English translation published by the Messrs. Clark, Edinburgh, 1854, 
and the German one by Werner, Stuttgart, 1853. But Prof. Lewis 
thinks there is much difference between his translation and that pub- 
lished by the Messrs. tw The authors most frequently used in 
modifying the statements of Bengel are, Alford, Calvin, Dorner, De 
Wette, with Briickner’s additious, Rev. James Ford, Lampe, Liicke, 
Meyer, of whom he speaks in very high terms, Neander, Olshausen, 
Quesnel, Stier, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Trench, Winer. He does not 
—we cannot too highly commend this—mutilate the work by omitting 
Bengel’s views, even when clearly erroneous. They are inserted with 
those which have superseded them, ‘‘sometimes, however, abridging 
arguments on controversies of his day, now obsolete.” In the critical 
part of the Gnomon there is radical revision. Prof. Lewis compares 
the Textus Receptus with Tischendorf and Alford, and aims to make 
a critical English Testament. ‘All additions are in brackets, that 
Bengel may not be held responsible for any thing not his. I have 
omitted nothing which could be of interest or of value to any student; 
nothing but references to books never known in this country, and 
superseded in their own; a few remarks on Greek etymology, intelli- 
gible only to Greek scholars, who will find better ones in any recent 
Greek lexicon, and a very few more, perhaps five, chiefly on modern 
miracles, and now valueless.” Prof. Vincent translated about half 
the volume, but all the additions, as well as the plan, &c., belong to 
Prof. Lewis. The volume goes through the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles. 
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XII. REASON AND THE BIBLE: Or the Truth of Religion. By Miles P. 
Squier, D. D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. Beloit College. 
New York: Charles Scribner. For sale in Philadelphia by Smith, English, 
& Co. 1860. pp. 340. 

There is much in Dr. Squier’s writings with which we sympathize 
cordially. There is great freedom of thought. He will not be bound 
by any authority of great names. He thinks for himself. He will 
strike with the sharp point of his lance against the shield of any chal- 
lenger, and will run a tilt against the most stalwart knights that 
have fought since the world began. Again, we admire his un- 
hesitating faith in the Bible. He has a profound disregard of any 
thing that opposes it; he holds unfalteringly that truth is consistent 
with itself, and is perfectly sure that verity in one department of God’s 
universe will come into harmony with all verities any where else. 
We like very much, too, his genuine love of thinking; he delights in 
a hard knot as some people do in picking out the kernels that bury 
themselves deep in the intricacies of the nut-shell. So far from giving 
in to the indolence of mind and taste for superficial sensation now so 
common, he desires to go to the bottom of every thing, and rather 
prefers that the truth be investigated and discovered in abstract philo- 
sophical forms. 

The titles of the chapters are: Introductory; The Harmony of 
Truth; God in Reason, in his Works, and in Revelation; The Bible 
coincident with Reasou; The Analogy of all Religion; The Bible ne- 
cessarily True, and Authentic; The Biblical System, Pure and Exclu- 
sive, andthe Antidote for Sin and Wo; The Bible adapted to the 
. Perfection of Mind; Advantages of the Philosophic Method in Truth; 
The Relations of Moral Evil. 

We would not be critics if we could not find some fault. Dr. 
Squier is clearly right in his judgment that Reason and the Bible are 
coincident, but it is of the last consequence to distinguish here. Is 
the Bible the judge and indicator of truth with which Reason is to be 
brought in harmony, or is Reason to judge of truth first, and the Bible 
then to be interpreted into concurrence with the utterances of Reason? 
The first method brings us into evangelical truth, and the last into 
German rationalism. The book needs guarding at this point. Again, 
Professor S. has a degree of confidence in Reason—fallen and degraded 
as it now is in our doomed race—that we have hardly ever seen in 
any evangelical writer. He seems to think that mysteries are obso- 
lete. Reason can understand the Trinity, or “‘is not embarrassed by 
it,’ p. 119; and in the last chapter, Reason, Prof. S. thinks, has 
solved the question of the “relations of moral evil.” “Both the 
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questioning and the answers” heretofore given on the existence of 
sin, “have shown immaturity in the study of moral science, and much 
want of a discriminative analysis.” He then proceeds to state “those 
generic principles of thought, on the basis of which this whole subject 
adjusts itself,” His points are: that God intended a holy and happy 
universe; that intelligent creatures, as made, were a perfect work; 
that intelligence is cause per se; that moral government has only moral 
means to prevent sin; that ‘“‘a divine moral government may not see 
its entire will and aim effected in its probationary methods; sin is un- 
reason, and does not need a reason; the history of sin will be a good 
lesson. ‘Finally, God is our heavenly Father,” and we must be able 
‘to look intelligently right into His heart, and see that no dark enig- 
mas lurk there.” 

We need hardly say to any practised theologian how entirely all 
this fails to touch the point of the question. Grant that a moral go- 
vernment uses moral means. Could not Omnipotence by moral means, 
have kept Satan and our first parents from sinning? Yet He did not. 
Why? We donot know. Neither does Dr. Squier, nor Calvin, nor 
Augustine, and the Bible has not told us. Again, a thousand things 
have been decreed, of which the sinful actions of free agents are an ac- 
tual part. Take the death of the Saviour. The betrayal of Judas, 
the thirty pieces of silver, the crucifixion, were all announced in pro- 
phecy hundreds of years before the event. But here is involved the sins 
of Judas and of Pilate. Without the sins, the prophecy would be untrue. 
But the fore-knowledge which the prophecy involves would be impossi- 
ble, unless the facts were certain. Yet nothing could make these cer- 
tain but God’s decree. Then is He the author of sin? No. Howescape 
the conclusion? We do not know. It isa mystery. Dr. Squier does 
not begin to solve it. Arminians shirk it, and Calvinists march up 
to it and state the difficulty clearly, and then acknowledge its insolva- 
bleness with any light we now have. Professor Squier’s theory simply 
denies the omnipotence of God, in a vain attempt to place His good- 
ness on grounds where the Bible never places it. Here is the whole 
truth—that is, all we know about it—expressed in such English as few 
men can now write: “The almighty power, unsearchable wisdom, 
and infinite goodness of God, so far manifest themselves in his provi- 
dence, that it extendeth itself even to the first fall, and all other 
sins of angels and men; and that not by a bare permission, but such 
as hath joined with it a most wise and powerful bounding, and other- 
wise ordering and governing of them, in a manifold dispensation, to 
his own holy ends; yet so as the sinfulness thereof proceedeth only 
from the creature, and not from God, who being most holy and right- 
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eous, neither is, nor can be, the author or approver of sin.” Confes- 
sion of Faith, Chap. V., Sec. 4. 

There is much in this book that we heartily approve. We should 
like to strike out about one-fourth of it, and put the remainder into 
the hands of every one that could understand it. 


XII. TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE UPPER AND LOWER 
AMOOR, and the Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India and China- 
With Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjours, Many- 
args, Toungous, Tonzemts, Goldi and Gelyaks, the hunting and pastoral 
Tribes. By Tuomas Wittam Arxinson, F. G.S., F. R.G.S. Witha Map 
and numerous Illustrations. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott 
& Co. 1860.' pp. 448. 

The Amoor is a River of North-eastern Asia. Its two branches 
unite in about lat. 53° N., and long. 120° 80’ E. It empties into the 
Sea of Okhotsk, on the Pacific. Its length is about sixteen hundred 
miles. 

Mr. Atkinson is the same gentleman who travelled into Siberia, and 
whose travels in that country we noticed. He seems to have a tho- 
rough passion for travelling. He is always good-humored, and makes 
light of his hardships and dangers. The book is full of information, 
related in a plain, straightforward manner. There is no special grace 
of style, nor any remarkable learning, but everything is related in a 
true spirit of adventure. The vast strides of Russia to power are 
watched with English feeling, and the openings for trade are not for- 
gotten. We commend the book as very interesting to those who have 
tastes corresponding to its objects. 

XIV. STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 


New York: Harpers. Philadelphia. For Sale by Lippincott & Co. 1861. 
pp. 290. 


OUR YEAR: a Child’s Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Same. Illustrated 

by Clarence Dobell. Same Publishers. pp. 297. 

The first of these books contains Miss Muloch’s Magazine Articles. 
They are, naturally, of unequal merit. Among the best are “Old 
Stones,”-a fine description of Stonehenge and Salisbury Cathedral, and 
“The Man of Men.” The latter is a sketch of Sir Charles Grandison, 
in which is contained exactly “ our sentiments—better expressed ””— - 
in relation to that most remarkable book, parts of which we had the 
good fortune to read at about ten years of age. The following extract 
from the preface of Richardson is most admirable: “ It has been observed 
by some that, in general, Sir Charles Grandison approaches near to 
the faultless character which critics censure as being above nature. 
Yet it ought to be observed, too, that he performs not one action which 
it is not in the power of any man in his situation to perform, and that 
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he checks and restrains himself in no one instance in which it is not 
the duty of a prudent and good man to restrain himself.” ‘“Tho- 
roughly noble,” says Miss Muloch, “just and generous; pure through 
the temptations of a licentious time; asserting true honor against all 
the shame of it then current; polite, without insincerity; pious, with- 
out either intolerance or cant; severe in virtue, yet pitiful to the 
most vicious ; faithful to his friends, and forgiving to his enemies, till 
his last foe is conquered by the force of kindness; loved by all wo- 
men, admired by all men, yet never losing a sweet humility, which, 
coming out as it does at times to his nearest ties, must, we feel assured, 
be always his before his God. The marvel is how the little fat book- 
seller could have conceived such an ideal of a true Christian gentleman.” 

The other little book, while the letter-press does very well, is re- 
markable for its very beautiful and spirited engravings. They are full 
of character, and are every way a credit to Mr. Dobell. No more ac- 
ceptable present could be made to one of your children. 

XV. MEMORIAL OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF THE LATE REV. 
HENRY A. ROWLAND, D. D., Pastor of the Park Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, New Jersey. With the Sermon preached at his Funeral, by E. 
R. Faircuitp, D. D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1860. pp. 191. 

We knew Dr. Rowland quite well, having met him a number of 
times at the General Assembly and elsewhere. This Memorial is well 
done. It is modest, affectionate, and discriminating. Dr. Rowland 
is not unduly exalted. Allowance is well made for his peculiar tem- 
perament, and the effort of the whole is to set him forth clearly and 
fully, as a true Christian, and a faithful, active, and useful minister, 
who used well his peculiar gifts for doing good. 

The reader will find our notices of three of Dr. Rowland’s iiitee 
No. IV., pp. 680, 1, 2, and No. VIL., pp. 500, 1., of this Review. 
We find, on eaiag to them, that we have i highly of them, 
a commendation which, expressed in his life-time, we have no disposi- 
tion to recall, now that he is gone. They are very valuable practical 
works, written in a clear, strong style. They are—The Path of Life, 
Light in a Dark Alley, and the Way of Peace. They are treatises on 
the most serious of subjects, but expressed in the cheerful, business-like 
method of our time, and which was peculiarly characteristic of Dr. 
Rowland. 


XVI. COINS, MEDALS, AND SEALS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. Illus- 
trated and Described. With a Sketch of the History of Coinsand Coinage, 
Instructions for Young Collectors, Tables of Comparative Rarity, Price Lists 
of English and American Coins, Medals, and Tokens, &c., &c. Edited by 
W.C. Prime, Author of ‘‘ Boat Life in Egypt and Arabia,” &c., &c. New 
York: Harpers. 1861. pp. 292. 


This is a beautifully executed volume, on tinted paper. The claims 
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for it are very modest. ‘It has been my desire to encourage in the 
young a taste for numismatic study, and to discourage the mania for 
rare and curious, but uninteresting and worthless, pieces of metal— 
the collecting of coins for the sake of their rarity instead of their his- 
torical value.” ; 

“The portion of the volume which relates to American coins and 
medals has been prepared with much labor, but is sadly imperfect. 
Collectors we have without number, but very few students of the 
science.” 

Here is an excellent remark: ‘‘ The Scripture affirms that at a period 
about 4000 years ago, the world was depopulated by a deluge, which 
only one family survived. The world shows no remaining monument 
of any earlier period than this. J.et us record the fact, in spite of all 
that men have sought to establish to the contrary, that no one has 
found a relic of human existence on earth, which antedates the period 
of the Noachic deluge.” 

The first money, Mr. Prime says, was coined about 900 B. C., pro- 
bably at Miletus, though Herodotus ascribes it to the Lydians. It 
was the gold s¢ater, a rude lion’s head on one side, and the mark of 
the punch on the other. There is a very old Lydian coin, supposed 
by some to be older than that of Miletus. The earliest known sé/ver 
coinage is that of Adgina, about B. C.,870. It contains the Mginetan 
emblem, the tortoise. 

The first devices were emblematic, as the owl at Athens, the seal at 
Phocea, &c; next came the heads of deities. The first royal head 
‘seems to have been that of Archelaus, King of Macedonia. He reigned 
from 413 to 399 B.C. During the reign of Amyntas II., the punch- 
mark disappears and coinage rapidly improves. The Macedonian coin- 
age has been preserved in remarkable succession, and evinces high 
excellence. There are a large number of coins extant of Alexander 
the Great. 

More than ferty coins have been found in many places in Britain 
with the name of Cunobelin, (the Cymbeline of Shakspeare.) A very 
interesting coin is extant with the name of Boadicea, and others with 
the name of Segenax, one of the kings of Kent who attacked Caesar. 
It is supposed by some, however, that these are of much later date 
than they purport to be. 

We consider this work as very well done. Very much information, 
difficult to reach, is brought forward in excellent style and spirit. It 
is very full upon the subject of American coinage. 


XVII. COMMENTARY ON THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By Dr. A. 
Tholuck. Translated from the Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition, by the 
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Rey. R. Lundin Brown, M. A., Translator of ‘“ Ullman on the Sinlessness of 
Jesus: an Evidence of Christianity.”? Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 
1860. pp. 443. 


Tholuck is learned, but this is not the only value of his exposition, 
He has much of insight. His view of the text generally shows good 
judgment. He is awsthetic, too; the movement of his criticism and 
remark is elevated. 

Perhaps there is no work extant, upon the whole, on the Sermon on 
the Mount which contains so many valuable elements as this. It is 
certainly a large book upon three chapters, but then where shall we 

find three such chapters! 


XVI. TEXT-BOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY. By Dr. John Henry Kurtz, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Dorpat, &c., &c. Vol. I. To the 
Reformation. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. pp. 534. 


We have already noticed, at considerable length, the former trans. 
lation of this work, by Dr. Edersheim. The present edition is arranged 
by the Rev. Dr. Bomberger of this city. Dr. B. says in his preface: 


“The present edition of the ‘Text-book of Church History’ is, to 
a large extent, a reprint of the Edinburgh translation. But as that 
translation avowedly tampered with the original work, care has been 
taken in this edition, to make the rendering conform strictly to the 
author’s sense. This proved to be a more serious task than was anti- . 
cipated, in some cases requiring an entire reconstruction of the plan 
of the work, and in others the translation of whole pages of matter 
omitted in the Edinburgh issue. The number of pages thus added 
amount to about fifty, including pp. 371-82, 387-99, and the whole 
of the section treating upon Huss. The verbal alterations necessary, 
are too many to be enumerated, although in making these no mere 
private taste was indulged. Wherever the translation fairly conveyed 
the author’s sense, it was allowed to stand; and it is due to' the Edin- 
burgh edition to say that this was very largely the case. It is proba- 
ble that no book, original or translated, was ever issued, in which the 
author or editor did not see room for improvement. But the verbal 
changes made in the present. instance, were required in justice to the 
theological stand-point of Dr. Kurtz. Mr. Edersheim, (the trans- 
lator of the Edinburgh edition,) by omitting a qualifying word, or sub- 
stituting one of a different import, has kept Dr. Kurtz from saying, 
in many instances, what he desired to say, or has made him utter 
something which he would be unwilling to endorse. This is especially 
true of statements relating to Predestinarianism, the Sacraments, and 
the Church. Asan illustration of the injustice thus done to the author, 
the reader is referred to p. 119, 6, (2,) where, in reference to John 
Ruchrath of Wesel, Dr. K. says: ‘In opposition to transubstantiation 
he advocated the doctrine of impanation.” The Edinburgh transla- 
tion has it: ‘His views were certainly not Romish.’ Indeed, it be- 
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came very evident, upon comparing the Edinburgh issue with the 
original, that the alterations were designedly made, for the purpose of 
adapting a Lutheran work to a Puritan market. 

This is not only doing great injustice to the author, but to the 
church at large. One of the best apologies for denominationalism is, 
that it is overruled for the manifold development of the excellences 
of Christianity. And this benefit, so far as it may hold in fact, must 
exist of itself no less in the literary than other labors of Christians of 
different confessions. Why, then, should not a Puritan or Presbyte- 
rian be allowed to speak or write as a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian 
as an Episcopalian, a Reformed as a Reformed, and a Lutheran as a 
Lutheran? The truth is not all on one side. And no one mind, im- 
bued with true moral earnestness, is capable at once of appreciating 
and presenting fairly the various sides of truth. Instead, therefore, 
of distorting a work like the present by forcing it into the pattern of 
a foreign mould, it should be permitted to set forth facts in its own 
way. Doubtless, Dr. Kurtz is fallible, and will find many to dissent 
from some of his statements. But he is a responsible man, and ready, 
it is to be presumed, to make corrections whenever convicted of errors. 
We say this the more unreservedly for not being of the same Church 
with the respected author. 

“It is proper to add, that whilst the Edinburgh translation was 
made from the third edition of the original work, the edition now 
offered to the public contains all the improvements of the fourth 
edition of the original, which was published within the last three 
months.” 


On the other hand, Dr. Edersheim states the matter as follows:— 


“Little, it is believed, requires to be said either by way of introduc- 
tion to, or apology for the appearance of the present volume, which 
carries the narrative to the Reformation. In another volume it is 
proposed to continue the history down to our days. But in order to 
adapt the work to the wants of British readers, it will be necessary 
for the editor, while following Professor Kurtz in his accurate researches 
on the German Reformation, to detail with the same care and fulness 
the History of the Calvinistic Churches.’ The want of a manual like 
the present, at once so,comprehensive as.to serve for reference, and so 
condensed as to form.a suitable text-book for students, has been long 
and increasingly felt.. Qn a comparison of various works of this kind, 
that by Professor Kurtz has appeared to the editor best adapted for 
reproduction in English. It has. been sought to make the translation 
faithful without being slavish. . Throughout, the book has been anew 
and carefully compared with standard works on the subject in English 
and German. Where necessary, slight modifications have been made, 
and expressions altered or omitted, when Dr. Kurtz’s Lutheran predi- 
lections have led him beyond the limits of strict historical evidence. 
Such alterations, however, are not'material; they have been requisite 
only in a few instances, and do not, in any case, change the character 
of the book. The Literature of the subject has also undergone careful 
revision and been to a considerable extent supplemented. The editor 
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alone is responsible for the following portions of the volume, viz.:— 
The Life of Wickliffe; the Theology of Wickliffe; the Lollards; the 
Sketch of the System of Huss; the Bohemian Brethren; and Human- 
ism in England and Scotland.” 


Perhaps the matter may be compromised, as this is the favorite 
method of disposing of difficulties, by the statement that each edition 
has its value. Dr. Edersheim states, it would seem, pretty fairly what 
alterations he has made. We oniy wish that he had been absolutely ex- 
plicit as to every word he has altered or added. This is the only true 
principle of book-making. For those who wish a book with, as Dr. 
Bomberger calls them, “Puritan” additions, we have Dr. Edersheim’s 
adaptations, and for those who wish “ Kurtz entire,” with the whole 
Lutheran position, we have Dr. Bomberger’s edition. It will be 
observed that he bears testimony to the general fidelity of the Edin- 
burgh translation. 

Dr. Bomberger gives us the following additional information con- 
cerning Dr. Kurtz. ‘He was born Dec. 13th, 1807, at Montjoie, in 
the district of Aix-la-Chapelle, Rhenish Prussia. In early life, he 
contemplated becoming a merchant, but as the desire to study theology 
soon became predominant, he entered, (1829,) upon a five years’ course 
at the Gymnasia of Dortmund and Soest, the University of Halle. 
Ullman and Tholuck were then lecturing there, and the latter espe- 
cially, exerted a decidedly favorable influence upon our author’s theo- 
logical training. He subsequently completed his studies at Benn, and 
then went as a private teacher to Courland. He would soon, however, 
have returned to his native country, but for an appointment in 1835 
as chief teacher of Religion in the Gymnasium at Mitan. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Theology was conferred upon him, and in 1850 
he was called to the chair of Church History in Dorpat, Livonia. He 
is also Counsellor of State to the Emperor.” 

XIX. A COMMENTARY, CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL, ON ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, with a Revised Translation. By 
Charles J. Ellicott, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With an Introductory Notice 
by Calvin E. Stowe, D: D., Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Andover. W.F. Draper. Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 1860. pp. 
183. 


We opened this thinnish, well-printed octavo, without much expecta- 
tion. Commentaries are greatly multiplying, and the name of the 
author was entirely new to us. We soon found, however, that we 
were in the hands of a remarkable man, and that Professor Stowe is 
hardly saying too much when he declares that these commentaries 
“mark an epoch in English sacred literature.” We make some ex- 
tracts from Dr. Stowe’s Notice. 
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‘Tt is the professed object of both these writers, (De Wette and 
Ellicott,) by a severe and purely grammatical analysis of the language 
of the sacred penman, to ascertain precisely the ideas which they meant 
to convey; and to express the results of this analysis in the simplest 
and briefest manner possible, without reference to theological systems, 
or ecclesiastical prepossessions, or practical inferences. Professor 
Ellicott first, with the utmost care and the most conscientious labori- 
ousness, gives the reader a correct text, by means of a widely extended 
comparison of.original MSS., ancient translations, and the best editions. 
The amount of hard work evidently expended on this part of his 
undertaking is, to one who knows how to appreciate it, almost appalling. 
His results are worthy of all confidence. He is more careful and reliable 
than Tischendorf, slower and more steadily deliberate than Alford, and 
more patiently laborious than any other living N. T. writer, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Tregelles. Having thus ascertained the text, he 
then goes to work, loxically and ‘grammatically, upon every word, 
phrase, and sentence. 

“ Mr. Ellicott is of an old Devonshire family. He was born in 1819, 
the son of Rev. Charles Spencer Ellicott, Rector of Whitehall in Rut- 
landshire. He studied at the grammar schools of Oakham and Stam- 
ford, and afterwards entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, of which 
Society he became a Fellow in 1844. In 1848 he married, and took 
the rectorship of Pilton, in Rutlandshire, which he held till the begin- 
ning of 1856, when, for the sake of having access to large public libra. 
ries, he resigned his living, and returned to Cambridge. In 1858 he 
was appointed one of the select preachers before the University, and 
prepared and published a volume of sermons on the ‘ Destiny of the 
Creature.’ (Kom. viii. 19, sq.) He received the same appointment 
again the next year, and was also made Hulsean lecturer. In this 
capacity he delivered a course of lectures on the connection of the 
events in the life of Christ, which are now in press. In 1858, also, 
he was appointed to succeed Professor Maurice in the Professorship of 
Divinity at King’s College, London, which office he still holds. He 
has published on all the epistles of Paul, except Corinthians and Ro- 
mans, and these he has in hand. The American publisher will issue 
the successive volumes in the same order with the English, the next 
being the Epistle to the Ephesians.” 


We make an extract or two from the preface of Professor Ellicott, 
to show his spirit. 


“‘ My own studies have irresistibly impelled me to the conviction, 
that without making any unnecessary distinctions between grammar 
and exegesis, we are still to recognise the necessity of first endeavoring 
to find out what the words actually convey according to the ordinary rules 
of language; then, secondly, of observing the peculiar shade of mean- 
ing that the context appears to impart. Too often this process has 
been reversed; the commentator, on the strength of some ‘received 
interpretation,’ or some dogmatical bias, has stated what the passage 
ought to mean, and then has been tempted, by the force of bad exam- 
ple, to coerce the words ‘per Hebraismum,’ or‘per enallagen,’ to yield 
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the required sense. This, in many, nay, most cases, I feel certain has 

been done to a great degree unconsciously, yet still the evil effects 

remain. God’s word, though innocently, has been deceitfully dealt 

with; and God’s Word, like the Ark of the Covenant, may not, 

with impunity, be stayed up by the officiousness of mortal aid.” 
Here are two or three specimens of his criticisms: 


“In the Grammar of the N. T. we are now in a fairly promising 
state. The very admirable work of Winer has completely reha- 
bilitated the subject. It is a volume that I have studied with the 
closest attention, and to which I am under profound obligations. 
Still, it would not be candid if I did not state that it has its weak 
points. Ido not consider the treatment of the particles (a most 
important subject in St. Paul’s epistles) at all equal to that of the 
prepositions, or by any means commensurate with our wants on this 
portion of grammar; the cases might also, perhaps, be more suc- 
cessfully handled. 

“T have especially used the admirable and, in my opinion, wholly 
unrivalled system of Bernhardy, the good compendious syntax of 
Madvig, the somewhat heavy treatise on the same subject by Scheu- 
erlein, Jelf’s Grammar, and the small Greek Grammar, by Dr. 
Donaldson, which, although unpretending in form, and succinct in 
its nature, will never be consulted, even by the advanced student, 
without the greatest advantage. On the particles, I have princi- 
pally used the somewhat clumsy though useful work of Hartung, 
and the very able and voluminous notes of Klotz, on Devarius. 
This latter work the student will rarely consult in vain. In par- 
ticular, [ have used Fritzche’s edition of the Romans nearly as a 
grammar, so full is it, and so elaborate in all details of language. 
As a grammarian, I entertain for him the highest respect; but I 
confess my sympathy with him as a theologian is not great, nor 
can I do otherwise than deplore the unjust levity with which he 
often treats the Greek Fathers, and the tone of bitterness and as- 
perity which he assumes towards the learned and pious Tholuck. 
It is a sad evidence of an untouched heart and unchristian spirit, 
when a commentator on the New Testament leaves the written 
traces of his bitterness on the margins of the Covenant of Love. 

“Amidst all these details, I have, I trust, never forgotten that 
there is something higher than mere critical acumen, something 
more sure than grammatical exactitude, something which the world 
calls the ‘theological sense,’ but which more devout thinkers re- 
cognize as the assisting grace of the Eternal Spirit of God. With- 
out this, without, also, a deeper and more mysterious sympathy 
with the mind of the sacred writer whom we are presuming to in- 
terpret, no mere verbal discussions can ever tend truly to elucidate, 
no investigation thoroughly to satisfy.” 

We are greatly pleased to see, with others, this sort of commen- 


tary. It begins right, and is the basis of all true interpretation. 
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